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Abstract 


On April 1-5, 1998 eleven scholars from eight countries met with the 
members of the Copenhagen Polis Centre to hold a symposion on the 
history of ancient Arkadia. For the names of the participants see the list 
on page 4. Prior to the symposion the polis structure of Arkadia had 
been the object of several papers from the Copenhagen Polis Centre, 
but the main theme of the symposion was not the individual local com¬ 
munities, but the region as such since the regional pattern of ancient 
Greece is another main field of interest for the Polis Centre. Within this 
framework attention was directed at three main themes: 1) identities, 
regional as well as local; 2) temple-building; and 3) infra-structure, 
settlement pattern, and economy. 

The symposion was planned and organised by the editors of the pres¬ 
ent volume. The participants submitted papers which were circulated 
to all symposiasts. After the symposion all papers were revised in the 
light of the discussions and then submitted in article form, and are pub¬ 
lished in the present volume which will, the editors hope, provide the 
participants with a mnema es aiei of the symposion and others with an 
introduction to a number of fundamental questions of Arkadian history. 
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Introduction 
Progress in Arkadia 


THOMAS HEINE NIELSEN & JAMES ROY 


This volume is the outcome of a symposion held in the Copenhagen Po- 
lis Centre from 1st to 5th April 1998. The editors, who organised the 
symposion, first identified certain major themes in the history of Classi¬ 
cal Arkadia which had not been treated at length in recent publications, 
and then invited colleagues (and friends) to speak on these themes, be¬ 
sides undertaking two themselves. The response to the invitations was 
most gratifying: Madeleine Jost, Catherine Morgan, Yanis Pikoulas, 
and Mary Voyatzis all committed themselves to a great deal of work in 
order to contribute to the symposion. It subsequently became possible 
also to include in the programme relevant papers by Jeannette and 
Bjorn Forsen and Erik 0stby, Mogens Herman Hansen, and Maria 
Pretzler. All these papers were presented and discussed during the sym¬ 
posion, and then were later revised for publication. 

It was not the editors’ intention to produce a report on the current 
state of research on Arkadia, though certain contributions - such as Jost 
on settlement patterns, Pikoulas on roads, and Voyatzis on temple¬ 
building - do incidentally offer such a report, and - again incidentally - 
the volume as a whole serves to indicate what has been achieved in the 
study of many aspects of Classical Arkadia (not however including nar¬ 
rative political history). It was also not intended to produce in sequence 
chronological coverage from the Archaic period, or even late Geomet¬ 
ric, to the Hellenistic and Roman periods, but rather to examine each 
topic within the chronological framework which contributed most fruit¬ 
fully to its study. In the event the material discussed ranges from late 
Geometric (Voyatzis) to the Roman imperial period (Pretzler), with a 
concentration particularly on the Archaic and Classical periods. It is not 
accidental that the papers are not presented in this volume in chrono¬ 
logical sequence of subject-matter: they are grouped according to the 
themes to which they are devoted, which can be broadly described as 
regional and local identity, temple-building, settlement and communi¬ 
cations, and patterns of economic and social interaction. 
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Arkadia has several claims on the attention of the historian of Clas¬ 
sical Greece, since topics of current interest are exemplified in the 
region’s history. One is the theme of group identity, seen in the emer¬ 
gence both of a sense of regional identity and a series of local identities 
in separate Arkadian communities, and indeed also of the sub-regional 
identities of such groups as the Parrhasians and the Mainalians, and in 
the subsequent interaction of these different levels of identity as they 
were projected for one purpose or another. A related question is the 
degree of variation to be seen in social organisation and cultural endow¬ 
ment among the various Arkadian communities: often enough that is a 
question of whether northern and western Arkadia can be seen to match 
developments elsewhere in Arkadia. Whatever variation there may have 
been, most of Arkadia is high country lying among mountains, and this 
physical setting, without condemning Arkadia to poverty (as has been 
supposed elsewhere), necessarily constrained patterns of settlement, 
communication, and economic activity. Arkadia thus has a contribution 
to make to the current interest in Greek upland communities. 

Evidence for Arkadia, as for most regions of Greece, is patchy, al¬ 
though among literary evidence Pausanias’ relatively full coverage of 
Arkadia is particularly valuable, and indeed Classical and Hellenistic 
Arkadia is generally better served by literary and documentary evi¬ 
dence than other comparable areas of Greece (as the editors have been 
driven to realise during recent work on Lokris and on Elis). In recent 
years archaeological investigations in Arkadia have multiplied and are 
producing a considerable amount of fresh information: such findings 
are frequently cited in the papers of Jost, Morgan, and Voyatzis, and are 
particularly exemplified by the contributions of Fors6n, Fors6n & 0st- 
by and of Pikoulas. It is not too optimistic to expect that in a few years 
new evidence from Arkadia, and new thinking, will require another 
symposion. 

Nielsen’s paper opens the collection in this volume because his ana¬ 
lysis of how an Arkadian identity was constructed, both among Arkadi- 
ans and outside, in effect defines the region. He finds that by the late 
Archaic period a sense of Arkadian identity was already established 
throughout the area normally thought of as Classical Arkadia (which 
does not match the modem administrative district - nomos - of Arka¬ 
dia), though changes in the precise extent of Arkadia, and so in the 
range of communities adhering to an Arkadian identity, continued to 
occur. In the interplay between the regional Arkadian identity and the 
identities of the particular communities making up Arkadia, the pan- 
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Arkadian identity, unlike the local identities, was seldom politicised 
(though there are of course notable exceptions, for instance after Leuk- 
tra). The picture of the political organisation of Arkadia which emerges 
from Nielsen’s paper is thus not the traditional one of an “ethnos 
state”, 1 but one of a region in which the primary political unit was the 
local community, or, in other words, the polis , as the author has argued 
in a series of earlier papers. 2 

Two other papers pursue themes related to that of Nielsen. Hansen’s 
contribution picks up the theme of the regional identity and offers an in¬ 
terpretation of a notoriously difficult passage of Aristotle {Pol. 
1261a29) about the politicisation of Arkadian identity in relation to the 
communities making up the Arkadian ethnos\ while the paper by Pretz- 
ler develops the theme of local identities by an analysis of how 
Tegeans, as late as the Roman imperial period, continuously rearranged 
the memories of their past in order to develop their local identity and 
adapt it to changing circumstances. At the other end of the chronologi¬ 
cal spectrum Morgan’s paper is an indication that the localised identi¬ 
ties found in the historical period are the product of a long process vis¬ 
ible even in the Early Iron Age. 

Drawing on the available archaeological evidence, Voyatzis reviews 
the building of temples in Arkadia in the Archaic and Classical periods 
as evidence of the development of local communities within Arkadia. 
Recent archaeological research has enriched our knowledge of Arkadi¬ 
an temples, a notable example being the work done on the sanctuary of 
Alea at Tegea. Though there is no direct evidence of who caused the 
earlier temples to be built, the structures themselves are clearly making 
statements and show that a significant part of the resources of several 
local populations in Archaic Arkadia were devoted to building temples, 
and thus that these populations had developed to the point of being able 
to mount a major communal effort in order to demonstrate their status 
both to themselves and to their neighbours. 3 Voyatzis’ catalogue of tem¬ 
ples shows that Archaic and early Classical Arkadia, while occasionally 
adopting unusual architectural features, had the resources to produce a 
large number of temples. The distribution of known temples does how¬ 
ever raise the question of whether central, northern, and northwestern 
Arkadia matched the effort made elsewhere in the region, though an an¬ 
swer to that question will depend on further archaeological investiga¬ 
tion. 

The paper by Forsen, Forsen & 0stby illustrates how archaeology is 
enriching our knowledge of Arkadian temples by discussing current 
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work on the site at Agios Elias and by relating the large temple there to 
the impressive range of Archaic temple-building in Arkadia and to 
prime examples of temple-architecture elsewhere. The authors also ex¬ 
amine the relationship between this large building and the surrounding, 
relatively small, settlements: their suggestion that the temple was cre¬ 
ated not by a single community but by several communities grouping 
themselves within the Mainalian sub-regional identity is a stimulating 
contribution to the debate about how different levels of identity inter¬ 
acted within Arkadia. 

From the very full review by Jost of the types of settlement found in 
Arkadia several important conclusions emerge. Patterns of settlement 
are dictated by the the possibilities offered by the local landscape for 
meeting basic needs of defence, economic activity, and communal life. 
It follows that patterns of settlement vary within Arkadia, with differ¬ 
ences for instance between the larger basins and more purely mountain¬ 
ous areas. The forms of settlement found in Arkadia have no very un¬ 
usual character, broadly conforming to the typical forms found among 
Greeks elsewhere: in other words, Arkadian settlement follows normal 
Greek patterns, save possibly in the date at which urban centres evolved 
in Arkadia. At present archaeological evidence for major nucleated 
centres in Arkadia is relatively late compared with some other areas of 
Greece, but it is not clear whether any conclusion can therefore be 
drawn: it would in effect be an argument from silence to suggest that 
urban centres developed relatively late in Arkadia, and it is worth 
noting that Archaic activity in one form or another is attested at most of 
the sites which developed into the well-known Classical cities. 

A very major recent contribution to our knowledge of ancient Arka¬ 
dia (as well as other areas) has been made by the work of Pikoulas on 
ancient Greek roads as evidenced by traces of chiselled wheel-ruts, dis¬ 
cussed and illustrated by him in this volume. The difficulty of dating 
such wheel-ruts gave rise to debate at the symposion on when they first 
appeared in Arkadia and how rapidly they spread: Pikoulas sets out and 
explains the relatively early chronology which he proposes. It is stri¬ 
king that traces of road have been found in more or less all areas where 
it has been possible to search for them on suitable types of rock. The ex¬ 
istence of such roads shows a high degree of interaction between the 
communities which they connected, and must have facilitated greatly 
both military activity and economic exchange. They suggest that trans¬ 
port within Arkadia and from Arkadia to neighbouring regions was 
both extensive and relatively easy. It might reasonably be conjectured 
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that such roads would also have promoted social and cultural inter¬ 
change. 

Roy’s treatment of the Arkadian economy, like other contributions, 
recognises the constraints of the Arkadian landscape. Arkadia offered 
scope for productive activity, and there is clear evidence that wealth 
was generated in Arkadia. It is equally clear, however, that the land¬ 
scape set limits to Arkadia’s resources, and that, if at any period the 
population grew towards the maximum that the region could support 
(and the available evidence suggests such growth in the Classical per¬ 
iod), then demographic adjustment was necessary. One adjustment was 
the adoption of mercenary service as an outlet for men who could more 
readily find a living abroad than at home, though the demographic pat¬ 
tern which underlay the mercenary exodus may also have served a de¬ 
sire within Arkadia not to limit excessively the number of male children 
reared. A major unresolved question is whether ancient Arkadians prac¬ 
tised long-range transhumance: what is clear is that, if they did not 
practise it, then the number of sheep and goats kept in Arkadia would 
have been much smaller, and it would be correspondingly harder to ex¬ 
plain how Arkadia paid for the imports which it undoubtedly needed 
and how it produced the wealth, limited but real, which is attested. 

Morgan’s wide-ranging contribution has been printed last in the vol¬ 
ume because it discusses several topics dealt with by earlier papers. 
Starting from the material and not the literary record, it offers another 
model for the analysis of both Arkadian regional identity and local 
identity within Arkadia, with emphasis on how traits construed as indi¬ 
cators of one or another level of identity interacted and shifted across 
time. It reviews the material evidence for various areas within Arkadia, 
bringing out the difficulty of identifying from the pre-Classical archaeo¬ 
logical record areas of common development that go beyond localised 
groupings of communities. It also stresses the importance for different 
areas of Arkadia of interaction with their respective neighbours outside 
Arkadia, themselves differing in speed and scope of development. The 
review also brings out the importance of the Arkadian landscape, and 
indeed of variations within it, suggesting possible variations in the eco¬ 
nomic resources of different areas of Arkadia and also noting the possi¬ 
bility of local interaction by exchange arising from these different re¬ 
sources. This paper, although concentrating on the Early Iron Age and 
the Archaic period, throws fresh light on many topics discussed - 
sometimes in relation to other periods — by other contributors. 

The image of Arkadia which emerges from these various papers is 
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different in certain important aspects from that commonly held, at least 
by historians, an image which seems to be influenced by ancient stereo¬ 
types depicting the Arkadians as mountain-dwellers living on the edge 
of civilisation. 4 Archaic and Classical Arkadia was neither backward 
nor desperately poor. The development of urban centres is not attested 
before the late Archaic period, but further archaeological research is 
needed before any firm conclusion can be drawn about whether the be¬ 
ginnings of urbanism were relatively late in Arkadia. There was cer¬ 
tainly a significant number of Archaic temples built in Arkadia, some of 
them very large; and, while some Arkadian temples show what are ap¬ 
parently local architectural features, it is also clear that Arkadian tem¬ 
ples drew on elements of design found in major Greek sanctuaries, such 
as the Argive Heraion and Delphi, thus indicating a significant degree 
of interaction with the Greek world at large. When towns can be seen to 
emerge in Arkadia, they match Greek towns elsewhere. The local com¬ 
munities which produced these towns and sanctuaries drew on their 
local economic resources, and these, though constrained by the en¬ 
vironment, were not negligible; but they did vary, the larger basins in 
the east and south being relatively favoured. Alongside such variation 
should be set the possibility that central, northern, and western Arkadia 
were slower to develop; but these areas have not been favoured by 
archaeological exploration, and more archaeological work is needed 
before a distinction between more and less advanced areas of Arkadia 
can be fully assessed. 5 

The ongoing work on the Arkadian road-network suggests that in¬ 
vestment in this major facility was widely and actively pursued. The 
various Arkadian communities developed into the typical Greek socio¬ 
political structure of the city-state, and developed their individual iden¬ 
tities accordingly. This meant that it was generally the identity of the 
local community that was politicised rather than that of the region as a 
whole, though there was an interplay between local and regional iden¬ 
tity and indeed also the identity of such sub-regional groups as the Par- 
rhasians and Mainalians, which was also capable of carrying political 
significance. In those circumstances, and in the light of the clearer de¬ 
finition of Arkadian ethnic identity offered by Nielsen, it remains an 
important question why the regional Arkadian identity remained 
powerful and emerged from time to time to stimulate political activity. 

The general impression conveyed by the papers in this volume is of a 
move away from an Arkadia perceived as poor, backward, and remote 
to an Arkadia which was at least moderately prosperous, and which cor- 
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responded broadly to the main patterns of development seen elsewhere 
in ancient Greece. 

It remains to explain how the present work ties in with the other re¬ 
search conducted by the Polis Centre. The Centre’s major single project 
is an analysis of the Archaic and Classical polis based on an inventory of 
all Hellenic poleis attested in sources from ca. 600-300 BC. For both 
practical and theoretical reasons the work on the inventory is organised 
geographically, and each of the thirty-seven scholars who work for the 
Centre is responsible for the description of all poleis within a defined re¬ 
gion. Some regions are artificial, e.g. the Chalkidic peninsula or the 
poleis along the coast of North Africa; but most were recognised as re¬ 
gions by the Greeks themselves, principally all the regions in Hellas. 
Quite a few of the articles published in the Centre’s Acts and Papers 
have been devoted to regional topics, 6 and it was clearly a desideratum 
that at least one genuine region should be analysed in depth from a broad 
range of perspectives related to but different from the specific polis per¬ 
spective. The choice of Arkadia was prompted by two facts. First of all, 
the inventory of Arkadian poleis has been composed at the Centre itself 
(by Nielsen, who also devoted his doctoral dissertation to the polis struc¬ 
ture of the region) and the Centre has excellent relations with a group of 
scholars working on Arkadia. Secondly, the poleis of Arkadia have al¬ 
ready been discussed in several papers from the Centre as well as in 
Nielsen’s dissertation. 7 Thanks to these earlier studies and to the present 
volume, Arkadia now provides us with a very well-illuminated region 
for further studies of the relations between polis and region. 

Finally, it is a pleasure to acknowledge several debts of gratitude. 
Firstly our thanks go to the Copenhagen Polis Centre and in particular 
its Director, Mogens Herman Hansen, without whose generous support, 
warm hospitality, and shrewd but tolerant guidance the symposion and 
this subsequent publication would have been impossible. We are also 
extremely grateful to the authors of the invited papers for the ready 
enthusiasm with which they undertook the considerable task of writing 
on the themes proposed to them, and for the skill and punctuality with 
which they carried out that task. The other authors also deserve our 
thanks for providing, again very punctually, papers which complement 
admirably the original programme. We owe particular thanks to 
Madeleine lost, who provided the photograph of an Arkadian tomb¬ 
stone from which the illustration on this volume’s dust-jacket was 
drawn, and also very generously allowed us to re-use a map of Arkadia 
originally produced for her book Sanctuaires et cultes d’Arcadie. 
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Notes 

1 For statements of this view, see e.g. Austin & Vidal-Naquet (1977) 78-80 and Snod¬ 
grass (1980) 44-46. 

2 See Nielsen (1995), Nielsen (1996a) 132-141, and Nielsen (1996b). 

3 The editors agree with Voyatzis that Archaic Arkadian temples should be considered 
as communal constructions. However, even if they were to be considered as constructions 
undertaken by leading individuals, the point that the temples demonstrate a capacity for 
communal effort would stand, since such eminent figures would need to operate within a 
well-defined community; in this connection it should also be noted that e.g. the temple C 
on the akropolis at Pallantion certainly ended up under public control as shown by Hel¬ 
lenistic tiles stamped 5apooio<; (for which see Pagano [1990-91] nos. 8, 12-13, 21-29, 
31-32,34,41-42,46,50-51). 

4 Discussed by Roy in the present volume 324-327 and developed in Roy (forth¬ 
coming). 

5 In fact, the communities of Azania in northern Arkadia seem - on present evidence - 
to be just as “advanced” in political terms as those of the eastern basins by the later sixth 
century; see Nielsen & Roy (1998) 12-15. 

6 For Achaia, see Morgan & Hall (1996); for Aitolia, see Funke (1997); for the Argolid, 
see Pierart (1997); for Boiotia, see Hansen (1995), Hansen (1996a), Hansen (1996b), and 
Keen (1996); for Bottike and the Chalkidic peninsula, see Flensted-Jensen (1995) and 
Flensted-Jensen (1997); for Crete, see Perlman (1996); for Cyprus, see Demand (1996); 
for Elis, see Roy (1997); for Lakonia and Messenia, see Shipley (1997); for Triphylia, see 
Nielsen (1997). Furthermore, P. Flensted-Jensen devoted her doctoral dissertation to The 
Poleis of the Chalkidic Peninsula until the Macedonian Conquest . 

7 See Nielsen (1995), Nielsen (1996a), Nielsen (1996b), Nielsen (1996c), Roy (1996), 
and Forsen & Fors6n (1997). 



The Concept of Arkadia - the People, 
Their Land, and Their Organisation 


THOMAS HEINE NIELSEN 


In this contribution I discuss whether the Arkadians constituted an eth¬ 
nic group and to what extent the ethnic identity of the Arkadians, if it 
existed, was a phenomenon of significance for the organisation of the 
region. 1 It seems, a priori, not unlikely that the Arkadians could consti¬ 
tute an ethnic group: it has, for example, been shown that both Dorians 
and Ionians were recognised as ethnic groups in the Classical period 
and that the stereotypes attached to them were sometimes among the 
factors influencing decisions and actions. 2 


1. The people 

Dorians and Ionians, however, are not immediately comparable to the 
Arkadians, since neither of these ethne 3 was confined to a single geo¬ 
graphical region in the way that the Arkadians were. 4 And so we must 
begin by asking whether it makes sense to single out such a region as 
Arkadia for special study. Why do we do it? One obvious answer is that 
the ancient Greeks themselves actually did it. 

la. The ancient habit of singling out the Arkadians 
Several authors are known to have written works dealing with Arkadian 
matters. Hekataios of Miletos, of course, did not devote a specific work 
to Arkadia, but he surely did write on the myths and the specific tradi¬ 
tions of the region; 5 Pherekydes likewise dealt with Arkadian matters, 6 
and according to Dionysios of Halikamassos there was a section in his 
work dealing with the ancient kings of Arkadia. According to one frag¬ 
ment, Pelasgos was the founder of the royal dynasty, his son was 
Lykaon, and their descendants founded different settlements in Arka¬ 
dia. 7 Like Hekataios’, Pherekydes’ Arkadian writing was embedded 
within a larger work, but there was a work that focused solely on Arka¬ 
dia among the ethnographic works of Hellanikos, which was referred to 
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by an ancient source as flepl ’AptcaSiai; (“On Arkadia”). 8 The pre¬ 
served fragments refer to Kepheus the son of Aleos (Tegean figures), to 
Mainalos the son of Arkas, and to the Arkadian tradition of autochtho- 
ny; like Pherekydes’, Hellanikos’ work was, apparently, a work dealing 
primarily with mythological matters. 9 What is particularly interesting is 
that Hellanikos seems to have written numerous ethnographical works 
such as this one, 10 which indicates that the regional structure of Hellas 
with the different regional cultures was well-recognised in Hellanikos’ 
day. 

Several later works dealing with Arkadia are known. The precise 
date of Ar(i)aithos of Tegea is unknown; he may have been active in the 
fourth century, but the third century is just as likely. 11 The preserved 
fragments of this work, which was entitled ’Aptca8ucd (“Arkadian 
Questions”) according to Dionysios of Halikamassos, 12 deal with myths 
related to Arkadia. 13 The genealogy of Pan, a god of particular import¬ 
ance to the Arkadians (see below), was presented in this work. 14 The 
Hellenistic author Aristippos wrote a work referred to by our sources as 
tot Ttepi ’ApKaSiaq (“Concerning Arkadia”), 15 or ’ApKa8ucd. 16 The 
preserved fragments also deal with mythology, and the genealogy of 
Pan is again set out. 17 Some works cannot be dated: one by Architimos 
is specifically called ’ApKaSncd by Plutarch, who refers to it in a dis¬ 
cussion of the cult of Zeus Lykaios; 18 Architimos must, then, have dealt 
with this cult. Athenaios refers to an otherwise unknown Nikias who 
wrote an ’ApKa8ncd which Athenaios quotes for information on the 
mythical king Kypselos who founded a beauty contest for women in 
Parrhasian territory. 19 No substantial fragments survive of the work 
nepi ’ApK<x8(ov (“On the Arkadians”) by Staphylos of Naukratis; the 
surviving fragment is mythological and deals with Asklepios. 20 

The writers who wrote about Arkadia, then, seem to have dealt pre¬ 
dominantly with Arkadian mythological traditions; the only known 
work which dealt with political matters is Aristotle’s q Koivf) ’Aptca- 
8tov noXixeia (“The Common Constitution of the Arkadians”), which 
discussed the Confederacy founded in 370. 21 Most of the writers men¬ 
tioned here were outsiders to Arkadia and this might perhaps indicate 
that an important part of Arkadian identity was imposed from outside. 
This may be true some extent (see below 34); there is, however, no 
reason to believe that these writers did not draw on local tradition for 
their information, 22 and as we shall see below (23-24) there are some 
early instances of the use by Arkadians of the regional ethnic Arkas as 
part of personal names and this indicates that at an early date Arkadians 
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identified themselves as such which again indicates that Arkadian iden¬ 
tity existed and was a focus of self-ascription and identification. 

So in singling out a specific region such as Arkadia for study we are 
doing exactly what the Greeks did, although our interests may be differ¬ 
ent. However, this observation merely pushes the question back to anti¬ 
quity: why did the Greeks single out regions, among them Arkadia, for 
special study? For Arkadia (as well as for other regions) I believe that the 
answer is that the Arkadians constituted a distinct ethnic group. In the 
following, I will attempt to give a sketch of the Arkadians as an ethnic 
group. It goes without saying that a full treatment of this matter is outside 
the scope of the present contribution. An in-depth analysis of Arkadian 
ethnicity 23 would require a book to itself. However, my aim here is not to 
analyse Arkadian ethnicity in all its aspects, but to establish its exist¬ 
ence, and this can be done without going into too much detail. 

lb. The concept of an ethnic group 
First we should make clear what an ethnic group is, or rather, in what 
way the concept is used here. An ethnic group, Smith emphasises, is not 
a biological phenomenon, but a phenomenon based upon the history 
and perception of cultural uniqueness and individuality of a given 
group of human beings, and it is thus essentially a social and cultural 
phenomenon. 24 Such an ethnic group has a number of distinguishing 
marks whereby we can identify it in the historical record. Not all ethnic 
groups will display all the distinguishing characteristics, and so while 
we can put together a working definition of an ethnic group based on a 
set of these characteristics of ethnic groups it should be recognised that 
this will constitute more or less an ideal type and will not correspond 
perfectly with actual ethnic groups. According to Smith, the chief fea¬ 
tures by which we can identify ethnic groups are the following six: 25 
First, the existence of a collective name is the identifying mark of an 
ethnic group in the historical record, and unnamed ethnic groups seem 
not to exist. 26 

Second, the sine qua non of an ethnic group is a myth of common des¬ 
cent or ancestry. Here the word myth is crucial, since the question is not 
one of actual genetic ancestry, but of imputed common ancestry and 
origin. 27 Such myths of origin can take numerous forms, there are often 
conflicting and variant versions, and the systematisation of the myth(s) 
are often the work of intellectuals. 28 The object of the myth is both to 
explain similarity between the members of the ethnic group and to ce¬ 
ment the coherence of the group. 29 
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The third distinguishing mark is a shared history. Again, the import¬ 
ant thing is not whether we are dealing with history in the modem 
sense, but the group’s sense of a shared (pre)history. Smith’s model of 
such a shared history is exemplified by the Homeric poems. 30 

The fourth feature is a distinctive shared culture , which “both help to 
bind members together and separate them from outsiders”. 31 “The most 
common shared and distinctive traits are those of language and religion; 
but customs, institutions, laws, folklore, architecture, dress, food, music 
and the arts, even colour and physique, may augment the differences or 
take their place.” 32 Ideally, such a shared culture is unique to the group, 
and the more unique the traits, the stonger the ethnicity. 

The fifth feature by which we can identify an ethnic group is by its 
association with a specific territory. This territory is often the territory 
in which the group resides, but it need not be so. This territory is the 
“homeland” of the ethnic group. According to Smith, homelands have 
three characteristics: sacred centres, places deemed to be sacred in a re- 
ligio-ethnic sense; commemorative association, characteristic of groups 
such as the diaspora Jews who do not reside in their homeland, and for 
whom the homeland is at the centre of their collective dreams; external 
recognition, the recognition by non-members of the group’s association 
with the homeland. 33 

The final feature is a sense of solidarity. This sense of solidarity is a 
force by which the members rise in defence of the group in time of 
stress and danger, and it must be present at least among the upper clas¬ 
ses; it can lay dormant due to external circumstances, but it is always 
potentially present. 34 

These are the six features by which we can identify ethnic groups. 
Absent from the list, be it noted, are economic and political features. 
However, in an ancient Greek context one should not be blind to the 
fact that political features may help to define ethnic groups, as will ap¬ 
pear as this study progresses. 

It may be objected that this is a trait list pointing only to the cultural 
content of a group and that identification of ethnic groups by such 
critierias is likely to miss the point of ethnicity which is the social con¬ 
struction by discourse of group boundaries. However much truth there 
may be in this it should not be forgotten that most of the items on the 
list are in fact themselves liable to be socially constructed, myths of ori¬ 
gin and common (pre)history being obvious examples. 35 In other words, 
a good many of the items listed are potential emblemic indicia of eth¬ 
nicity and it will thus be worth surveying them in order to establish 
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whether they were actually constructed as indicia. In addition to this, it 
would certainly be wrong to exclude the “cultural stuff’ from the des¬ 
cription of an ethnic group, since it is all that is within the ethnic 
boundaries. 36 

Obviously, on the basis of Smith’s definition the ancient Greeks can 
be classified as an ethnic group, 37 and in fact Herodotos used a concept 
resembling the one discussed above to define to 'EXXrivucov (“the 
Greeks”) in opposition to the Persians. 3 * Since the Arkadians were 
Greeks, we should not suppose that all their characteristics differed 
markedly from those of other Greeks, and it is not to be expected that 
some Greeks would have unique cultures entirely to themselves. The 
Arkadian dialect, for example, though a rather distinct one in the Pelo- 
ponnese, 39 does not seem to have been a feature used to demarcate the 
Arkadians in opposition to, for example, the Achaians or Eleians, and 
the Triphylians, who merged with the Arkadians in the fourth century, 
actually spoke the same dialect as the Eleians. 40 In fact, it should also be 
pointed out that recent studies suggest that even though a dialect may in 
some situations be consciously cultivated in order to create and/or 
strengthen a civic identity, 41 language as such does not seem to have 
been a significant factor in the creation of intra-Hellenic ethnicities. 42 
Indeed, what is remarkable about the Greeks’ own perception of their 
linguistic situation is that all dialectal variants should be considered 
Greek, and not specifically Argive, Arkadian, Phokian, etc. 43 

The consequence of this is that whereas some of the features singled 
out by Smith may have been very important in demarcating Greeks, 
from, for example, Persians (and Herodotos actually singled out the 
Greek language as one marker of Greek identity), 44 these features need 
not have been as important in mapping out Greek sub-ethnicities, since 
this would - in the extreme case - mean that such a (regional) ethnic 
group ceased to be Greek! 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that Smith’s definition can in a 
meaningful way be employed to trace intra-Hellenic or regional ethni¬ 
cities. For example, both the Dorians and Ionians were connected with 
a primordial homeland, 45 and Smith himself considers, for example, the 
Boiotians to be an ethnic group. 46 But in general we should expect such 
a regional Greek ethnicity to differ less from other Greeks than the 
Greeks as a whole differed from the Persians or Egyptians. And, need¬ 
less to say, since regions or communities never exist in total isolation, 47 
what we can, potentially, describe is the socially constructed ethnic 
identity or the asserted quality of being, e.g., Arkadian. But, since our 
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sources are, not unexpectedly, few, we must content ourselves with an 
imperfect synchronic view of the late Archaic period to the fourth cen¬ 
tury and we cannot trace diachronic variations in any detail nor give de¬ 
tailed analyses of the social processes by which Arkadian identity was 
continually (re)created and (re)negotiated, the more so since the lack of 
Arkadian sources is almost complete. Finally, although an analysis of 
ethnicity should ideally include an exploration of boundary mainten¬ 
ance and the discursive construction of ethnicity, this is only possible to 
a very limited degree in the Arkadian case, and thus the main focus of 
the present discussion is (because it must be) the “cultural stuff” that is 
enclosed by the ethnic boundaries, 48 and after all this “cultural stuff” 
may, when the ethnic group has been constituted through ideas of com¬ 
mon ancestry, serve to enhance the unity of the group and reinforce its 
identity. 49 


lc. The Arkadians as an ethnic group 
After these preliminary remarks I turn to the consideration of the Arka¬ 
dians as an ethnic group. There is no word or phrase in ancient Greek 
which is an exact equivalent of “ethnic group” in the sense in which I 
have used it above. "EOvoq (“people”), however, comes close to being 
an equivalent, since, as pointed out by Smith, it is a word which may 
well designate cultural rather than biological or kinship differences, al¬ 
though an idea of shared descent is usually associated with the term. 50 
However, this use of eOvoq establishes itself only in the middle of the 
fifth century, 51 which means that Herodotos is the first source in which 
we can reasonably expect to find the Arkadians classified as an ethnos. 
Our expectations are not disappointed. At 8.73 Herodotos lists the 
Arkadians as one of the seven e0vr| inhabiting the Peloponnese. 52 
Ephoros, too, described the Arkadians as an e9vo<;. 53 OuA.fi (“tribe”) 
may be used more or less synonymously with ethnos , M and it is thus 
significant that Xenophon attributes to Lykomedes of Mantinea the 
statement that the Arkadians formed the largest Hellenic phyle, 55 since 
we can then be certain that the Arkadians themselves shared Herodotos’ 
and Ephoros’ idea that they were a distinct group. Another near syno¬ 
nym which has strong militaristic connotations is A,ao<; (“men”); the 
Arkadians referred to themselves as a hxot.; on a dedication set up in 
Delphi in 369. 56 Accordingly, there is no doubt that the Arkadians were 
in fact considered a “people”, a “tribe”, or a “nation” in the Classical 
period both by themselves and by outsiders and we may reasonably 
assume that they were also considered as such already in the Archaic 
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period. So let us proceed to identify the features which distinguished 
this ethnic group, the Arkadians. 

(i) A common name 

There is, of course, no doubt that the Arkadians had a common name. 
They were named ’ApKdSeq (“Arkadians”), and this name is used over 
and over to refer to the inhabitants of Arkadia. In addition, the name of 
the land, ’Apica8ia (“Arkadia”) is coined on the basis of the people’s 
name (’Apicd8-e<; > ’ApKaS-ia). The use of Arkades in literature is ex¬ 
tremely common; it is found early on in Homer and is common in the 
three Classical historians. 57 

The literary evidence shows that non-Arkadians used the Arkadian 
name frequently. What about the Arkadians themselves? Since no 
Arkadian literature survives from the Archaic or Classical period, we 
do not know whether the Arkadians themselves would use Arkades as 
their name in literature. However, when we move to other types of 
sources, we find sufficient evidence to prove that the name was also 
used by the Arkadians. First of all, a great series of fifth-century coins 
uses the legend APKAAIKON or different abbreviations thereof. 58 
Arkadikon is simply another way of putting Arkades (or perhaps 
’ApxdScov [“the Arkadians’”]), a usage also found in Xenophon. 59 
Whatever organisation struck these coins surely considered itself as 
representing the Arkadians. After the foundation of the Arkadian Con¬ 
federacy in 370, Arkades becomes reasonably frequent in inscriptions. 60 
It is thus certain both that outsiders recognised Arkadian identity and 
expressed this recognition through use of the name Arkades and that 
this name was the focus of ascription in the region itself. 61 We can con¬ 
clude that a common name, Arkades, was used to name the Arkadians 
in general as a people and that this name was in use both inside and out¬ 
side the region. 

What is particularly interesting, however, is that in the singular and as 
part of a personal name the ethnic (= the name) could be used to classify 
a man as a member of the Arkadian ethnos ; if this seems very obvious, 62 
it need only be remembered that not all regions developed such ethnics: 
in Argolis, for example, we do not find a regional ethnic of the Arkas- 
type and this corresponds to the fact that the Argolid was considered to 
be multi-ethnic. 63 In the following I survey the use of ’Aptcdi; (“Arka¬ 
dian”) as part of personal names from the sixth to the fourth century. My 
aim is to show that whereas in some circumstances Arkas may be a polit¬ 
ical label, it is much more often used as an ethnic classification. 
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The chronological distribution of the attestations of the ethnic is in¬ 
teresting. There is only one possible Archaic attestation of the regional 
ethnic used as part of a personal name: ’ExepPpoxoi; ’Apicd<; (“Echem- 
brotos the Arkadian”). 64 The ethnic is found in an epigram which 
records a victory by Echembrotos in the Pythian Games, but according 
to Pausanias the monument carrying the inscription was set up in hon¬ 
our of Herakles 6 ev 0f|Pai<; (“of Thebes”). If this means that it was set 
up in the city of Thebes, then Echembrotos perhaps lived in Thebes, 
which may explain his choice of the regional ethnic instead of a local 
Arkadian ethnic, which might well have been obscure to Thebans. The 
ethnic cannot refer to a confederacy at this time, and from what we 
know of this period we cannot assume a politically united Arkadia. 65 If 
the epigram is genuine, this is the oldest and only Archaic attestation of 
the regional ethnic as part of a personal name, and it must have been in¬ 
tended as an indication of ethnicity. 

It is probably not only due to a lack of sources that we have only one 
Archaic attestation of the ethnic, since the ethnic is also very rare in the 
fifth century. In the fifth century we find fewer even than ten instances. 
It is used by both Aischylos and Sophokles to describe the mythical 
character Parthenopaios, a character originally connected not with 
Arkadia, but Argos. 66 Although it is interesting to note that the ethnic in 
Aischylos seems to connote some contempt, 67 these poetical passages 
will be left out of consideration here since they probably do not reflect 
contemporary naming customs, but are dictated by poetical considera¬ 
tions. Eupolis seems to have described the mythical figure Euandros by 
the Arkadian ethnic, but this passage will not be considered, for the 
same reasons as the tragic ones. 68 

Herodotos and Thucydides have one instance of the ethnic each. At 
6.127.3 Herodotos lists two men of Arkadia among the suitors of 
Agariste: ’Apiavxoq AuKoupyou ’Apica*; eicTpane^oovtoi;, teal ’A^v 
ek riaiou rcoXio*; Aatpavriq Evxpopicovoq (“Amiantos, son of Lykour- 
gos, the Arkadian from Trapezous, and the Azanian Laphanes, son of 
Euphorion, from the polis of Paion”). Here the reference is, of course, 
to the sixth century. Thucydides’ reference, on the other hand, is to his 
own day. At 5.49.1 he refers to the Olympic victor in pankration of 420 
as ’Av8poo0evT|5 ’Apm<; (“Androsthenes the Arkadian”). Pausanias 
saw Androsthenes’ statue in Olympia (6.6.1): NucoSapot) 8e epyov too 
MaivaA.iou nayKpaxiaaxf|<; eaxiv ek MaivdXoo, 8v>o viKaq ev av- 
8paaiv aveXopevoq, ’Av8poa0evr|<; Aoxouod (“Nikodamos the Maina- 
lian made the statue of the Mainalian pancratiast Androsthenes, the son 
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of Lochaios, who won two victories among the men”). 69 This seems to 
show that Androsthenes referred to himself as a Mainalian. 

The epigraphical material of the fifth century is also very sparse. In 
fact, there is only one certain epigraphical attestation of the ethnic used 
in a personal name in the fifth century. 70 It is found in an epigram on a 
victor’s statue in Olympia (IvO 147.148): TeXXtov x6v8’ aveGqtce Aar|- 
povo<; vi6[<; ayocuou]/ ’Aptca<; ’Opeo0dato<; na![<; aito jruyiiaxtou;] 
(“Tellon, son of noble Daemon, the Arkadian Oresthasian, set this up, 
victorious in boys’ boxing”). From the preserved base it can be deduced 
that the statue was carved with the legs in the Archaic style, although 
the inscription dates to the fifth century; the victory dates to 472: 71 
Tellon is listed in P Oxy. 222, but there described as MaivaXioq 
(“Mainalian”). 

Another fifth-century “inscription” is transmitted in Pausanias, who 
at 5.27.2 quotes the epigram on a dedication set up in Olympia by 
OoppK; ’Apmq MaivdXtoi; (“Phormis the Arkadian Mainalian”), a 
mercenary who served both Gelon and Hieron in Sicily. 

Thus, we have only four attestations of the regional ethnic Arkas 
used as part of a personal name that date to the fifth century. In three in¬ 
stances the ethnic is combined with an indication of the local commu¬ 
nity from which the named person originated and in two instances the 
ethnic is used about an Olympic victor. The last thing to be noted is that 
- not surprisingly - all four attestations come from contexts external to 
Arkadia. It is thus characteristic for the sixth and fifth centuries that the 
ethnic is used outside of Arkadia, and that it is connected with the pan- 
Hellenic centres at Olympia and Delphi. Only twice does an Arkadian 
himself use it, and in both cases he combines it with his local ethnic. 

In the fourth century the ethnic becomes much more frequent, and 
that of course reflects the nature of our sources but may also indicate a 
growing salience of Arkadian ethnicity. 72 instances are found; 23 in¬ 
stances come from literary sources, and 49 from epigraphical material. 
Of these 49 epigraphical attestations, 22 come from Arkadia itself, 
while 27 are from external contexts. 

The document inserted into Dem. De cor. 155 refers to a Koxxxxpoq 6 
’Aptca<; (“Kottyphos the Arkadian”); however, according to Aischines 
3.128, Kottyphos was not an Arkadian, but a Thessalian from Pharsa- 
los. Suda mentions a certain Bakis and describes him as 6 ’Aptcai; etc 
noXeax; Ka<pur|<; (“the Arkadian from the polis of Kaphyai”) to distin¬ 
guish him from two homonyms of Boiotia and Attika. 72 Here the word 
is used as an attributive adjective rather than as an ethnic in the sense 
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understood here, and we can thus go on to the remaining 21 instances 
which all come from one single author: Xenophon. 

In the Anabasis and the Hellenika, Xenophon uses the regional eth¬ 
nic no less than 21 times. The distribution of the instances among the 
two works is interesting. The ethnic is found 20 times in the Anabasis 
and only once in the Hellenika. In the Hellenika the person described by 
the regional ethnic is the federal politician Lykomedes of Mantinea, at 
7.1.39. Lykomedes appears elsewhere in the Hellenika. At 7.1.23 he is 
described as Auico|ir|8r|<; Mavxive6<; (“Lykomedes the Mantinean”). 
Xenophon here gives a speech by Lykomedes, beginning in oratio ob- 
liqua, but switching to oratio recta for the emphatic conclusion of the 
speech (7.1.24). The beginning of the speech, given in oratio obliqua, is 
a highly emotional appeal to the Arkadians to recognise their own val¬ 
our and the legitimacy of their claim to political independence. 
Xenophon summarises the contents in this way: ouxoq (sc. 6 Av>Kopf|8- 
T|<;) ev£JtXr|CT£ (ppovripatoq xou<; ’ApKa8a<;, “he (= Lykomedes) filled 
the Arkadians with self-confidence”. Although the speech must have 
been delivered at a federal assembly and deals with matters Arkadian, 
Lykomedes is not referred to here as an Arkadian. Nor is anyone else in 
the Hellenika. In the passage 7.1.39, where Lykomedes is described as 
an Arkadian, the ethnic seems to be a geographical rather than an ethnic 
or political label. The context is the peace negotiations in Thebes in 
367/6. The Thebans met with resistance from the other Greeks, who, it 
was pointed out, had not come to swear, but to be informed. Xenophon 
goes on: 6 pivxoi ’Aptcac; AoKopf|8r|<; Kai xouxo eXeyev oxt ot>8e xov 
auXXoyov ev 0f|paiq 8eoi Eivai, aXX’ £v0a av rj 6 noXepoi; (“Indeed 
the Arkadian, Lykomedes, said this besides, that it was not even proper 
for the congress to be held in Thebes, but rather at the seat of war, wher¬ 
ever it might be”), 73 that is - in the Peloponnese, in Arkadia. The ethnic 
here seems to be intended to supply the location hinted at by 
Lykomedes, and thus it is not a political label, and perhaps not even an 
ethnic one. 

So although large parts of the Hellenika must have been composed 
while the Arkadian Confederacy was in existence, Xenophon does not 
use the regional ethnic Arkas to denote citizens of the Confederacy. The 
sole occurrence of the ethnic is found in a passage where it is not 
strictly speaking used as an ethnic in the technical sense and is clearly 
dictated by literary considerations. However, this conclusion should be 
seen in the light of the relatively few individual Arkadians mentioned in 
the Hellenika. Only six Arkadians appear in the Hellenika, the most 
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prominent being Lykomedes. The others are: Aineias Stymphalios 
(“Aineias the Stymphalian”), a federal strategos (7.3.1), Antiochos, a 
federal envoy whose polis of origin is not stated (7.1.33,38), Kallibios 
and Proxenos, the leaders of the pro-federal faction in Tegea, and 
Stasippos, the leader of the anti-federal faction (6.5.6-9). The only in¬ 
stance where the ethnic could be expected is in the case of Antiochos, a 
federal envoy. But Xenophons’s phrasing precludes it (Hell. 7.1.33): 
dvaPaivouoi OriPaicov pev rieXoju5a<;, ’Apicadcov 8e ’Avxioxoq 6 
jiayKpaxiaoTn*;, ’HXeitov 8e ’Apxi8apo<; (“and there went up thither 
Pelopidas for the Thebans, Antiochos, the pancratiast, for the Arka- 
dians, and Archidamos for the Eleians”). 74 In conclusion, what is most 
striking in the Hellenika is the absence of the ethnic, especially when 
compared to the Anabasis. 

In the Anabasis we meet an abundance of Arkadians. The date of 
composition of the Anabasis is of some significance in the present con¬ 
nection; this date is, of course, disputed, but it is highly likely that the 
Anabasis was composed in the 380s, that is, well before the formation 
of the Arkadian Confederacy in 370. 75 This is important, since it indi¬ 
cates that Xenophon’s frequent use of the regional ethnic cannot have 
political implications, but must be explained in other ways. 

In the Anabasis the regional ethnic is used for 12 different people. 76 
Some of these Arkadians are described solely by the regional ethnic: 
Agias, Arystas, Basias, Nikarchos and Pyrrhias. 77 Others are described 
in other passages by their tribal or city-ethnic: Agasias, Aristonymos, 
Kallimachos, Kleanor, Eurylochos, Sophainetos, Xenias and Arexion. 78 
Sometimes we find the local ethnic and the regional ethnic combined to 
produce a double ethnic: Ei>pv>Xoxo<; Aot>cn.dxr|q ’Apicai; (“Eurylochos 
the Lousian Arkadian”), ’Ayaaiaq IxupipaXio^ ’Apicou; (“Agasias the 
Stymphalian Arkadian”), ’Apiaxcovupoq MeGoSpieix; ’Aptcdq (“Ari¬ 
stonymos the Methydrian Arkadian”), and KaA\ipaxo<; flappaaiot; 
’Apicou; (“Kallimachos the Parrhasian Arkadian”). 79 The presence of a 
Stymphalian among those carrying double ethnics shows that this form 
of ethnic is not confined to citizens of minor Arkadian communities 
such as Lousoi and Methydrion, and thus was probably not intended to 
clarify an obscure city-ethnic. These double ethnics are sometimes 
emended to single (tribal or city-) ethnics, but as pointed out by Roy, 80 
such double ethnics are found on inscriptions of the fifth and fourth 
centuries and later. Thus they should be kept. 

In his important study of Arkadian nationality as seen in Xenophon’s 

Anabasis, Roy suggested that the people described solely by the re- 
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gional ethnic were people with whom Xenophon had no personal ac¬ 
quaintance. Thus the description of these people as Arkadians shows 
that Xenophon “thought of Arcadians first of all simply as Arca¬ 
dians.” 81 On the other hand, the people described by the city-ethnic or 
by double ethnics were either prominent leaders of the army, such as 
Sophainetos, or personal acquaintances of Xenophon, such as for exam¬ 
ple Agasias, an officer of Xenophon’s, or Kleanor, a fellow strategos of 
Xenophon’s. This seems to show that from considering Arkadians as 
simply Arkadians Xenophon would, on closer acquaintance, move on 
to consider them Stymphalians or Parrhasians. This again seems to 
show that the local identities were of importance to the Arkadians, 
whereas for an outsider like Xenophon the evident ethnic unity of the 
Arkadians was quite striking. 82 And in the context of the Ten Thousand, 
Arkadian ethnicity must have been really striking, since Arkadians con¬ 
stituted the largest ethnic group among these mercenaries. 83 

If it is correct that the Anabasis was composed prior to the formation 
of the Arkadian Confederacy, and if it is correct that no Arkadian Con¬ 
federacy existed in the fifth century, 84 the inevitable conclusion to be 
drawn from the material discussed so far is that in the period of ca. 500- 
370, the regional ethnic Arkas was used, not to denote citizens of an 
Arkadian federal state, but to indicate the ethnicity of the people des¬ 
cribed by the ethnic. Thus it should be stressed that only three of all 
those uses of the ethnic discussed so far originate from an Arkadian and 
that they all belong to contexts external to Arkadia. It should be con¬ 
cluded that Arkadian ethnicity was a distinct feature of Arkadians in the 
eyes of non-Arkadians. 

However, other instances of the ethnic may be taken to show that the 
Arkadians themselves were also aware of their own peculiar ethnic 
identity. It has already been pointed out that they proclaimed their eth¬ 
nicity on their fifth-century coinage by inscribing it with Arkadikon. 
This coinage was probably in one way or another connected with the 
god depicted on the obverse, Zeus Lykaios, who was celebrated by the 
renowned games on Mt. Lykaion. One might suspect that the Arkadians 
felt a connection between the cult of Zeus Lykaios and their own ethnic 
identity. When we connect this with the fact that approximately 4,000 
of the Ten Thousand were Arkadians, we can easily understand why 
Kyros accepted the celebration of the Lykaia en route (Xen. An. 1.2.10): 
evxevGev e^eAaovei axaGpoix; 8uo rapaaayyag Sera ei<; rieXxa*;, 
jioXiv oiKo\>pevT\v. evxavG’ epeivev ripepaq xpei<;. ev aiq Heviaq 6 
’Apra<; xa Aurata e'Gooe ral aycova e'Grpce. xa 8e aGXa qaav 
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oxXeyyiSEq xpuctat. eQewpei 8e xov ayma ical Kupo<; (“Thence he 
marched two stages, ten parasangs, to Peltae, an inhabited city. There 
he remained three days, during which time Xenias the Arkadian cel¬ 
ebrated the Lykaian festival with sacrifice and held games; the prizes 
were golden strigils, and Kyros himself was one of those who watched 
the games”). 85 

The assumption that there was a connection between the cult of Zeus 
Lykaios and the Arkadians’ feeling of ethnic unity is strongly supported 
by the epigraphical use of the regional ethnic inside Arkadia itself. 86 In 
the fifth century, as we saw, there is not a single instance of this use. In 
the fourth century we find 22 instances. They all originate from Mt. 
Lykaion. They come from two stelai found in the agonistic complex in 
the Kato-Kambos valley. The two stelai contain catalogues of Lykaio- 
nikai for five Lykaia. We find victors from Argos (9), from Arkadia (19, 
two of whom gained two victories each), from Akamania (1), from 
Athens (1), from Elis (3), from Kassandreia (1), from Lakedaimon (3), 
from Makedonia (3), from Miletos (1), from Rhodes (1) and from Syra¬ 
cuse (1 who gained two victories). 87 

If we look at the victors who did not come from Arkadia, it is per¬ 
fectly clear that they are listed with an ethnic denoting the political 
community to which they belonged, be it a polis such as Argos or Mile¬ 
tos, a confederacy such as the Akamanian Confederacy, or a kingdom 
such as Makedonia. 

This raises the possibility that the ethnic Arkas in these catalogues is 
meant to denote a political community to which the Arkadian victors 
belonged, that is, an Arkadian Confederacy. To consider this possibility 
we must first discuss the date of the inscriptions. The writing style is of 
the fourth century. Hiller von Gartringen suggested that the catalogues 
belonged to the period 320-304. There are three reasons for this dating: 
first, the Makedonian Lagos, son of Ptolemaios Lagos, who is listed in 
the fourth catalogue, is known to have visited the Peloponnese in 308; 
second, the mention of Kassandreia in the fifth catalogue must postdate 
316; and third, the Milesian victor listed in the first catalogue is known 
to have won at Olympia in 308. There seems to be no escaping the ter¬ 
minus post quern of 316 for the fifth catalogue, and so we should accept 
a date in the late fourth century for these catalogues. 

Did the Arkadian Confederacy exist at this date? We do not know for 
certain. It is possible that the Confederacy was dissolved in 324/3. 88 If 
so, the ethnic here cannot denote a political community, but must be ex¬ 
plained in the same way as the other instances so far discussed: as indi- 
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cations of the ethnicity of the carriers of the ethnics. The choice of 
using the regional ethnic to the exclusion of the city-ethnics is rather 
striking as Arkadia was in fact politically disunited in the late fourth 
century. 89 But the choice must nevertheless be deliberate, since there is 
a clear difference between catalogues 1-4 and 5 in regard to whether or 
not the patronymic was recorded, but not in regard to the use of the re¬ 
gional ethnic. 

So, the internal use of the ethnic confirms the impression that the eth¬ 
nic is primarily used as an indication of ethnicity and it also supports 
the idea that there was a close connection between the cult of Zeus 
Lykaios and the Arkadians’ feeling of ethnic unity. 

If we accept that the Arkadian Confederacy was dissolved in 324/23, 
then the only period in which the ethnic can refer to the Arkadian Con¬ 
federacy is during the period 370-323. In this period we find 24 persons 
carrying the regional ethnic; 19 of these are securely dated to the fed¬ 
eral period and of the remaining five four possibly date to this period 
and one may. 90 

In eight instances the ethnic is combined with an indication of the 
city of origin of the person who carries the ethnic: in one case the name 
of the city cannot be established, but in two it is Megalopolis (table 2, 
nos. 15 & 16) and in one it is Kleitor (table 2, no. 18), while in another 
it is Orchomenos, all attested members of the Arkadian Confederacy. 
Here it is probable that the regional ethnics are in fact meant as a refer¬ 
ence to the Confederacy. But in the cases of Pheneos (table 2, no. 11) 
and Kaphyai (table 2, nos. 14 & 20) 91 we do not know for certain 
whether they were ever members of the Confederacy, and so we cannot 
decide whether this possibility exists for them. Importantly, we may 
note again that the double ethnics are not restricted to the minor poleis 
of Arkadia, since neither Megalopolis nor Kleitor nor Orchomenos can 
reasonably be described as minor poleis. 

No less than nine of the 24 instances come from the same type of 
source, namely the accounts of the Delphic naopoioi. These accounts, 
however, are not consistent in the way they list Arkadians. Apart from 
people listed with the regional ethnic, we find people listed with the 
city-ethnics of the following city-states: Kleitor, Mantinea, Megalo¬ 
polis, Pallantion, Tegea and Thisoa, all in all 19 instances. 92 So the city- 
ethnic is much more common in the naopic accounts than the regional 
ethnic, and it is not possible to find any pattern that will explain why the 
regional ethnic is chosen in a given text in preference to the city-ethnic 
and vice versa. 
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The history of the Arkadian Confederacy subsequent to the battle of 
Mantinea in 362 is very unclear. 93 The Confederacy did, however, re¬ 
main in existence after 362 since it concluded a treaty with Athens, 
Elis, Achaia and Phleious. 94 It was possibly centred around Mantinea, 
since a scholion to Aischines 3.83 relates that Athens in 342 made 
treaties of symmachia with Achaia, the ’ApKaSeq oi pexa Mavxtvetov 
(“the Arkadians siding with the Mantineans”), Argos, Megalopolis and 
Messene. 95 This scholion also shows that Arkadia was split into at least 
two factions. Whether Megalopolis also posed as the capital of a rival 
confederacy we do not know for certain, but it is noteworthy that De¬ 
mosthenes in the speech Pro Megalopolitanis sometimes refers to the 
Megalopolitans as Megalopolitai , but at other places refers to them as 
Arkades, exactly as if there was no difference between the two terms 
and as if Megalopolis was the centre of a confederacy. So perhaps 
Megalopolis did pose as the capital of a rival confederacy. It would be 
no surprise if this was the case, since the city was after all a federal cre¬ 
ation. 96 

If it is correct that Mantinea and Megalopolis headed rival confed¬ 
eracies, then we may note that citizens of both ‘capitals’ are listed not 
with a regional ethnic referring to the confederacies, but with their city- 
ethnics. In the case of ’AyCou; Mavxiveui; (“Agias the Mantinean”) we 
may furthermore note that in the very same inscription in which he is 
listed, two persons are listed with the regional ethnic, EiPaoicoq ’Ap¬ 
ical (“Sibaukos the Arkadian”) and EuGu; ’Apicd<; (“Euthis the Arka¬ 
dian”). It is not easy to explain this varying practice. Perhaps the best 
explanation is that the naopoioi did not attempt consistency in these 
lists, but listed people with the ethnic they themselves preferred. 

So the Delphic material of the federal period shows that not all citi¬ 
zens of the Confederacy carried the regional ethnic as part of their 
names, that the Amphictyonic authorities did not follow any detectable 
pattern in their naming of Arkadians, and that in the federal period the 
different city-ethnics were more frequently employed than the regional 
ethnic. Thus it is quite possible that even in the federal period the ethnic 
Arkas was primarily meant as an indication of ethnicity and not em¬ 
ployed as a political label, just as in the preceeding period. Moreover, 
the regional ethnic does not seem to be especially frequent in the fed¬ 
eral period. 

One interesting attestation of the ethnic is that found in an artist’s sig¬ 
nature on the Base of the Arkadians in Delphi. 97 The artist Samolas 
signed the figures of Triphylos and Azan. Three other artists signed fig- 
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ures in this group: (1. 20) nauaaviaq enoiriae ’ArtoAAomaxaq (“Pau- 
sanias the Apolloniatan made it”); (1.21) AaiSaXoq eitouiae Zncuamoq 
(“Daidalos the Sikyonian made it”); and (1. 22) ’Avxupavriq ejrovrjae 
’Apyeioq (“Antiphanes the Argeian made it”). Again, it is obvious that 
the city-ethnics of these artists refer to the political communities, that 
is, the poleis, to which they belonged. The Arkadian artist used the re¬ 
gional ethnic in his signature: (1. 23) ZapoXaq ejioirjoe ’Apicdq 
(“Samolas the Arkadian made it”). Since the monument is dated to 369, 
the ethnic can very well have been intended to refer to the Arkadian 
Confederacy. But the monument is clearly a manifestation of Arkadian 
identity and ethnicity. One is, for instance, reminded of Lykomedes’ 
speech in the Hellenika (discussed above) by such a verse as v. 2: 
auxoxOtov lepaq Xaoq a[n’ ’ApicaSiaq] (“the aboriginal people from 
sacred Arkadia”), and the propagandist aspect of the dedication is be¬ 
yond doubt when it is noted that there is an attempt to connect the Tri- 
phylians ethnically with the Arkadians by making their eponymous 
hero Triphylos a son of the Arkadian eponym Arkas. We cannot rule out 
that other considerations than strictly political ones determined the 
choice of ethnic in the case of Samolas. 

To sum up, the name Arkades was in common use both inside and 
outside Arkadia from the time of Homer onwards. The regional ethnic 
Arkas is found only rarely until the fourth century. It is, even in the fed¬ 
eral period, primarily an indication of ethnicity, not a political label. 
But, since the Arkadian Confederacy was built upon an ethnic founda¬ 
tion, 98 even those instances where the ethnic does seem intended to con¬ 
vey a political message, it will at the same time be a statement of eth¬ 
nicity. 

Remarkably, the ethnic is found almost exclusively outside Arka¬ 
dia, very often in Delphi and Olympia. This is perhaps not so surpri¬ 
sing, since it is reasonable to assume that it would be precisely in exter¬ 
nal contexts that Arkadians would feel the need to stress their ethnic 
identity, and in such contexts that it would be striking to others. How¬ 
ever, the Anabasis contradicts the first part of this general statement, 
since it appears from this work that Arkadians also stressed their local 
origin even in external contexts. But Xenophon’s ordinary classifica¬ 
tion of people unknown to him personally as simply Arkadians con¬ 
firms the impression that Arkadian ethnicity was striking to non-Arka- 
dians. 

The only internal context in which Arkas is used as a part of a per¬ 
sonal name is at the Lykaian Games, and this suggests that there was a 
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close connection between the cult of Zeus Lykaios and Arkadian ethnic 
identity, which was emphasised in this connection presumably because 
people of other ethnic groups also participated in the games." 

(ii) A myth of common origin' 00 

It has often been noted that the Arkadians are absent from the gen¬ 
ealogical system of the Greeks, according to which the Greeks des¬ 
cended from Hellen through his sons Doros, Aiolos and Xouthos, who 
fathered Ion and Achaios. 101 The reason for this remains obscure. How¬ 
ever, it is abundantly clear that there was a complex of myths that ex¬ 
plained the origin of the Arkadians. This mythical complex, in its turn, 
made no reference to the other Greeks, which is very remarkable since 
traces of the Arkadian charter myth are found in Hesiod, which means 
that it may have existed as early as the pan-Greek charter myth; and so 
we may say that in mythical terms the Arkadians were a truly distinct 
people. 102 

Unfortunately, no coherent account of this mythical complex sur¬ 
vives from the Archaic or Classical periods. The best we can do is prob¬ 
ably to tum to Pausanias, who gives the complete myth, and then com¬ 
pare it with our fragmentary knowledge of what form this myth took in 
the Archaic and Classical periods. 103 

According to Pausanias, Arkadian traditions claimed that Pelasgos 
was the first human being to occupy the land; Pelasgos was a child of 
the earth, and Pausanias quotes a passage from the Archaic epic poet 
Asios which states this. 104 

As king, Pelasgos developed rudimentary forms of civilisation, such 
as huts and skin clothing to protect humans against the forces of nature. 
He also improved dietary habits by promoting the eating of acorns 
(Pdtaxvoi). 105 At that time, the land was called Pelasgia (“land of Pelas¬ 
gos”). 106 

Pelasgos’ son was Lykaon. Lykaon was wiser than Pelasgos, for he 
was the one who founded the polis of Lykosoura, established the cult of 
Zeus Lykaios, and founded the Lykaian Games. 107 From a later passage 
it is clear that the founding of Lykosoura was nothing less than the in¬ 
vention of the polis: “Of all the poleis which the earth has sent forth on 
the mainland or the islands, Lykosoura is the oldest, and the first one 
which the sun saw was Lykosoura. From this city the other humans 
have learned to build cities.” 108 

Lykaon was succeeded by his son Nyktimos, and in his reign the 
earth increased in the number of both poleis and humans. 109 The other 
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sons of Lykaon founded cities which received their names (a list is 
given). 110 As Dowden explains, in this way “the tribal cohesion is main¬ 
tained despite the division of the tribe into autonomous cities”; 1,1 Kopp 
finds that the sons reflect “die kulturelle Einheit Arkadiens.” 112 

A daughter too was bom to Lykaon, Kallisto; she attracted the lust of 
Zeus, and the rage of Hera, who turned her into a bear, which was then 
killed by Artemis. Zeus, however, sent Hermes to rescue his unborn 
son. 113 Thus Arkas was bom. 

Arkas succeeded Nyktimos, and gave his name to the people and the 
land, and introduced further attributes of civilisation, 114 such as the 
growing of com and the production of clothes by weaving. 

This is the outline of the myth as told by Pausanias. It is clearly a 
myth of origin, but it is also an account of how civilisation was im¬ 
planted in Arkadia. 115 As already stated, no Archaic or Classical sources 
gives this myth in extenso. We do, however, have enough fragmentary 
accounts to suggest that the basic features of this myth existed in the 
Archaic and Classical periods. 

First, we may note that Pausanias quotes the Archaic poet Asios. Ac¬ 
cording to Asios, Pelasgos was bom from the earth so that the human 
race might come into existence. 116 It is not clear from the fragment 
whether Pelasgos resided in Arkadia, but we may assume so from the 
context of Pausanias’ narrative. 117 If so, the tradition that Pelasgos was 
bom from the earth and was the first human in Arkadia goes back to the 
Archaic period. 118 

Second, a Hesiodic fragment shows that in the Archaic period, Pelas¬ 
gos was considered to be the father of Lykaon. 119 The same fragment 
shows that already in the Archaic period Lykaon was the father of nu¬ 
merous sons. But it is not unambiguously clear from the fragment 
whether these sons founded communities, and were thus agents of civil¬ 
isation. Nevertheless, another Hediodic fragment suggests that in the 
tradition known to Hesiod Lykaon’s sons were indeed community- 
founders, for according to Stephanos of Byzantion the list contained the 
name ndXXa<; (“Pallas”), from which Pallantion derived its name. 120 
However, it is not clear precisely what the reference to Hesiod is meant 
to prove; perhaps only that Pallas was a son of Lykaon, and not that he 
was a the founder of Pallantion. In that case the fragment does not 
prove that Pallas was an agent of civilisation (although I consider it ex¬ 
tremely likely that he was.) 121 But a fragment of Pherekydes assures us 
that the tradition of Lykaon’s sons as agents of civilisation existed at 
least in the early fifth century. Fragment 156 is transmitted by Dionys- 
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ios of Halikamassos, who states that Pherekydes recorded the descend¬ 
ants of Pelasgos and Lykaon and listed “what places each settled.” 122 If 
it is correct that Apollodoros’ list of Lykaonic sons depends on a fifth- 
century source, 123 then we can be sure that in the Classical period the 
sons of Lykaon were eponyms of Arkadian cities, for the list contains 
sons such as I-cup<pT|Xo<; (“Stymphelos”) etc. 124 It is thus reasonable to 
assume that already in the early fifth century the Arkadian myth of ori¬ 
gin had been developed and was also a myth of the foundation of civil¬ 
isation. 125 

Third, some obscure Hesiodic fragments seem to make clear that 
Arkas was the son of Zeus and Kallisto, 126 and at least by the fourth cen¬ 
tury this was the official Arkadian version. 127 All in all it seems safe to 
assume that by the late Archaic-early Classical period the basic ingredi¬ 
ents of the myth as told by Pausanias existed and functioned in various 
contexts as a myth of origin of both the Arkadians and Arkadian civil¬ 
isation, and was known and treated by writers outside Arkadia as well 
as by the Arkadians themselves. 

As noted, none of these writers (Asios, Hesiod, and Pherekydes) is an 
Arkadian himself; since we do not know whether any of them drew on 
epichoric traditions, it is possible that especially the character of Pelas¬ 
gos was not so prominent in local traditions as seems to appear from 
their accounts. In other words, the point of view they display is that of 
the outsider, not the insider, and it has been well pointed out by Kopp 
that later Arkadian sources do not refer to Pelasgos as they refer to 
Lykaon and Arkas. 128 Pelasgos may thus be basically a literary charac¬ 
ter which will fit well with the fact that he was perhaps hinted at by 
Herodotos and that Ephoros discussed the Hesiodic verse mentioning 
him (see below). 

This mythical complex may serve to explain some of the epithets ap¬ 
plied to Arkadians in Classical texts. For instance, the Arkadians are 
often described as autochthones.' 29 This is probably to be explained on 
the basis of the genealogy included in the myth: Pelasgos was bom 
from the earth according to Asios, 130 and since he was the fons et origo 
of the Arkadian genealogical system (at least as it was represented in 
epic poetry), the Arkadians were, of course, autochthones.' 31 The tradi¬ 
tion of Arkadian autochthony may also lurk behind some passages in 
Herodotos and Thucydides. At 2.171 Herodotos explains why the Arka¬ 
dians are the only Peloponnesians who celebrate the thesmophoria: the 
reason is that the mysteries were introduced in the pre-Dorian Pelopon- 
nese, and survived only among those Peloponnesians not affected by 
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the Dorian migration. 132 This statement betrays a belief that the Arka- 
dians had always occupied their land and may be influenced by the idea 
that they were autochthones. The same is true of Thucydides’ statement 
that Arkadia had never experienced waves of immigration. 133 If these 
statements by the historians are influenced by a belief in Arkadian 
autochthony, the basis for that belief has been changed from a mythical 
one to one that recognised the high antiquity of the Arkadian people 
and their continuous presence on their land, which is emphasised by nu¬ 
merous other sources. 134 

In one passage Herodotos applies the attribute neXaoyoi (“Pelas- 
gian”) to the Arkadians. 135 Most likely, this is another reference to the 
(literary) genealogical system with Pelasgos as the ancestor of all Arka¬ 
dians. According to Strabo, Ephoros interpreted Hesiod fir. 161 (MW) - 
quoted above n. 119 - to mean that the Pelasgoi, that ubiquitous people 
of the Greek Urzeit , were of Arkadian ancestry and that this was why 
they took to a wandering, military mode of life - a chain of thought ob¬ 
viously influenced by the military stereotypes associated with the Arka¬ 
dians, for which see more below 42. 136 

A Delphic oracle quoted by Herodotos at 1.66 describes the inhab¬ 
itants of Arkadia as PaXavr)(payot (“acom-eaters”). This is sometimes 
taken as a serious reference to the dietary habits of the Arkadians. 137 
However, a recent study has pointed out that acoms were eaten all over 
Greece, and that what is specific about acoms in an Arkadian context is 
that they were mentioned in the myth of the origin of Arkadian civilisa¬ 
tion. 138 

Finally, there was a tradition that the Arkadians were proselenoi . 139 
This was taken by the Greeks to mean “people before the moon” and it 
indicates the extreme antiquity that was attributed to the Arkadian peo¬ 
ple. 140 This tradition existed in the Classical period, since it is referred 
to by both Hippys of Rhegion and Aristotle. 141 This tradition too may be 
connected with the myths of Arkadia’s origin; at least, an unidentified 
Classical poet (perhaps Pindar) applied the epithet proselenaios to none 
other than Pelasgos. 142 Bergese suggests that this tradition is simply an¬ 
other aspect of the tradition concerned with autochthony; 143 the empha¬ 
sis is on the antiquity of the Arkadians. 

In conclusion, we may assume that a mythical complex explaining 
the origin of the Arkadians and their civilisation existed at least by the 
beginning of the fifth century, and presumably already in the Archaic 
period. The myth explained that before the moon had risen for the first 
time, Pelasgos was bom from the earth herself. In Pelasgos’ day, life 
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was tough, but he improved it a little, for example by promoting the eat¬ 
ing of acoms and by inventing the hut. Pelasgos’ son was Lykaon, who 
took a giant leap forward in the history of the Arkadians: he founded 
the first polis ever, Lykosoura. His sons founded other cities, but his 
grandson Arkas took the decisive step of introducing agriculture, and 
from him the land and the people got their names, Arkadia and Arka¬ 
dians. 


(Hi) A shared history 

In a certain sense the mythical complex discussed above is the first 
chapter in the shared common history of the Arkadians, and as we have 
seen, Arkadia became the object of ethno-historical writing from the 
very beginning (see above la). Pherekydes, for instance, described the 
sons of Lykaon as the early kings of Arkadia, and Hesiod too dealt with 
these sons. That the mythical complex associated with Lykaon etc. was 
conceived of in emblematic terms by the Arkadians seems to be indic¬ 
ated by the fact that Zeus Lykaios was chosen for the type of the volu¬ 
minous Arkadikon coinage. In the epic tradition as found in the 
Homeric poems the Arkadians do not figure prominently. However, 
they are present and the Iliad duly lists them in the Catalogue of Ships’, 
furthermore, the Iliad briefly describes a war fought between the Arka¬ 
dians and the Pylians. 144 We can, I believe, take it for granted that tradi¬ 
tions recording a common Arkadian prehistory did exist in the Archaic 
and Classical periods, but that they simply have not been transmitted. 

However, the creation, or at least the codification, of a common 
Arkadian prehistory was a living process and it seems to have gained 
great impetus after the foundation of the Arkadian Confederacy and the 
liberation of Messenia. Tausend has recently demonstrated in a con¬ 
vincing way that the traditions of the great Messenian Wars of the early 
Archaic period, which were created (not, I think, without any basis in 
existing traditions) after the foundation of Messene by authors such as 
Apollodoros, Ephoros, Kallisthenes, Myron of Priene and the poet Rhi- 
anos of Bene, and are preserved in Strabo and Pausanias, in many ways 
project Classical Arkadian traditions and history back into the early Ar¬ 
chaic period. 145 This constructed prehistory, of course, made excellent 
sense in the fourth century, since it provided the Arkadians with a tradi¬ 
tion of active hostility toward Sparta which corresponded to the actual 
historical situation after 370. 

“Real” history shared by the Arkadians is known to us only from the 
late sixth century. At the latest by ca. 500 all Arkadian communities had 
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been incorporated by Sparta into her hegemonic Peloponnesian League, 
with whom many of them then fought in the Persian Wars. In the period 
470-465, almost all Arkadians rebelled against Sparta, but they were 
defeated (see below). In 370 the Arkadians founded a federal state on 
the basis of their sense of ethnic coherence (see below). 

So, in a broad sense of the term, the Arkadians did share a historical 
fate, both in legends and in history. But in a city-state culture such as 
existed in Greece, “real” shared history was presumably of secondary 
importance in creating ethnicities. Historically, each city-state most 
often had its own peculiar fate, but in the Arkadian case a regional pre¬ 
history was constructed actively in the fourth century. 

(iv) A distinctive shared culture 

As already pointed out, the Arkadian dialect was presumably not a vital 
factor for the Arkadians in the creation and maintenance of their ethni¬ 
city. 146 For instance, though it is hardly surprising, it is worth noting that 
there was no regional alphabet stricto sensu which was used to put 
down the dialect in writing and that there were, as one would expect, al¬ 
phabetic variations from community to community. 147 This means that 
there were, apparently, no regional norms of how to write “correctly”, 
or, to put it differently, that writing did not develop into an emblematic 
indicium of ethnicity in Arkadia. Interestingly, Mantinea seems to have 
been experimenting alphabetically in the fifth century, 148 without influ¬ 
encing its neighbours; however, the peculiar \|/3 was used also at 
Psophis, a long way from Mantinea. 149 Neither does it seem that the dia¬ 
lect was emblematically constructed in phonological and morpholo¬ 
gical terms. To take just a few examples, though the closure of en into 
in (e.g. iv for ev) is one of the major characteristics of the dialect, 
exceptions are numerous and ev is found instead of tv already in the 
Archaic period; 150 remarkably, dialect inscriptions of the mid-fourth 
century have both ’Epxopmo<; and ’Opxopivio*; for the ethnic of 
Orchomenos. 151 Furthermore, as noted by Hall “original labiovelars are 
represented by -c- [-$-] at Mantinea, -but by -(t)£ [-(t)z-] at neigh¬ 
bouring Tegea, while infinitives end in -ev [-eri\ at Tegea but in -r|v 
[-en] at Lykosoura”. 152 Also worth nothing is the fact that whereas we 
find the adverbs ’Attikujti (“in the Attic dialect”) and Acopicm (“in the 
Dorian dialect”) etc. we do not fmd *’ApKa6icm (“in the Arkadian dia¬ 
lect”), and in its only occurence the verb aptcaSi^eiv does not mean to 
“speak Arkadian” but to “side with the Arkadians” and is used to 
describe internal political problems in Elis. 153 Finally, though, as we 
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shall see, Arkadian identity was an important feature of the fourth- 
century Confederacy, the federal decree IG V.2 1 was inscribed, not in 
Arkadian, but in Attic. The picture might of course have looked dif¬ 
ferent if we had had better sources. As it is, we can simply observe that 
the dialect continued in use well into the Hellenistic period. 154 

However, the dialect may of course have been a distinctive Arkadian 
feature in the eyes of outsiders. Again, we do not have enough sources 
to examine this question. We can simply observe that a passage in De¬ 
mosthenes might perhaps on a first reading, in a very indirect way, be 
taken to show that at least in the eye of an Athenian, the Arkadian dia¬ 
lect was a constitutive feature of an Arkadian. Demosthenes opens the 
speech Pro Megalopolitanis by criticising the lines of argument taken 
by the other Athenian speakers: “Both sides seem to be in error, men of 
Athens, both those who have spoken in favour of the Arcadians and 
those who have done the same for the Lacedaemonians; for, just as 
though they had come from one or other of those states and were not 
citizens of Athens, to which both embassies are addressed, they are in¬ 
dulging in mutual abuse and recrimination. That, indeed, might be a 
task for our visitors; but to take a broad view of the question and to ex¬ 
plore the best policy, with regard for your interests and yet without party- 
spirit, that is the task of men who claim to offer advice in this Assem¬ 
bly. As it is, apart from the fact that they were known persons and spoke 
Attic, I think myself that many would have taken them for Arcadians or 
Laconians.” 155 Thus, an Athenian is recognised as such on the basis of 
his dialect, and this may perhaps be taken to show e contrario that the 
Arkadian dialect was in certain circumstances thought of as a character¬ 
istic feature of Arkadians. However, the emphasis in the passage is 
clearly primarily on political behaviour: it is because speakers ve¬ 
hemently argue the Arkadian (or Spartan) cause that one could think 
they were Arkadians (or Spartans), and it cannot be deduced from the 
passage whether an Athenian assembly-goer would be able to distin¬ 
guish correctly between the Arkadian and the Lakonian dialect. So, the 
passage contains a comment on “non-Athenianness” and probably not 
one on Arkadian (or Spartan) identity. The most important observation 
to be made is, actually, that this is the only passage of literature which 
even remotely resembles a comment on the Arkadian dialect and its re¬ 
lation to Arkadian identity. 

Religion is singled out by Smith as another vital ingredient of ethni¬ 
city. 156 In the case of Arkadia, some cults and gods had great import¬ 
ance. 157 It has already been pointed out (see above), and it will be fur- 
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ther developed below, that the cult of Zeus Lykaios was of great signifi¬ 
cance for the Arkadians. 

A god specifically connected with Arkadia was Pan. 158 According to 
Stephanos of Byzantion, Elavia (“land of Pan”) was another name of 
Arkadia,' 59 and this reminds us of one of Pan’s numerous genealogies: 
that he was a twin of Arkas, 160 a genealogy which, according to Jost, 
probably reflects local traditions. 161 The legends which record the birth 
of Pan always place it in Arkadia, and Pan is even referred to as 
auxoxBtov (“aboriginal”), 162 like the people. Cults of Pan are found all 
over Arkadia, 163 where a whole mountain such as Mt. Mainalon could 
be his sanctuary. 164 In fact, in the fourth century. Pan had risen to be¬ 
come, with Zeus Lykaios, a symbol of Arkadia. 165 

The typical landscape of Pan was mountains and forests. 166 When 
Pan was introduced into the other regions of Greece after the Persian 
Wars, he was always worshipped in caves and grottoes “at some dis¬ 
tance from the urban centres.” 167 However, in Arkadia things were dif¬ 
ferent. First, Pan had urban sanctuaries in the Mainalian city of 
Peraitheis, 168 in Heraia, 169 and in Lykosoura. 170 At Tegea he shared a 
suburban sanctuary with Zeus Lykaios, 171 and in Megalopolis he shared 
an urban santuary with, again, Zeus Lykaios. 172 Second, in Arkadia Pan 
had “monumentalised” temples and sanctuaries in contrast to the mere 
caves and grottoes that he was worshipped in elsewhere. Pausanias 
mentions a temple dedicated to Pan in Heraia. 173 The temple has not 
been identified, but since Pan figures on Heraian coins of the fifth and 
fourth centuries, his cult there must have been old. 174 It has been sug¬ 
gested that the temple at Agios Elias belonged to the hieron of Pan at 
Peraitheis mentioned at Paus. 8.36.7, 175 but the recent excavations sug¬ 
gest that this temple was dedicated to a female deity; however there is 
another candidate for a Peraitheian sanctuary with a temple. 176 At 
modem Nedha (formerly Berekla) in the foothills of Lykaion was situ¬ 
ated a sanctuary of Pan, as is proved by inscriptions found on the site. 177 
It is highly probable that there was a temple in this sanctuary; founda¬ 
tions have been found, and architectural fragments of both the Ionic and 
Doric orders have come to light. Furthermore, reused statue-bases show 
that several bronze statues had been dedicated to the god there. The vo- 
tives run from the sixth to the fourth centuries, but the sanctuary seems 
to have fallen into decay after the synoecism of Megalopolis. 178 The 
temple must have been built, therefore, at the latest, in the fifth century. 
The rustic sanctuary of, presumably. Pan at Glanitsa was restructured in 

the fourth century, and an artificial terrace was constructed upon which 
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were placed the altar and a portico, some of whose architectural frag¬ 
ments are extant. 179 At Likokhia Pan shared a sanctuary with Artemis; 
there may have been a temple and several other buildings in this sanc¬ 
tuary. 180 Finally, we may note that in Lykosoura the sanctuary of Pan 
contained a stoa. 181 It is impossible to escape the general conclusion 
that Arkadians were prepared to invest more resources than other 
Greeks in sanctuaries of Pan. In short, the Arkadians used the cult of 
Pan to assert that they were different from other Greeks. 182 

Pan, of course, is a divinity with theriomorphic characteristics, and 
this observation may lead to a final note on Arkadian religion. Therio¬ 
morphic features in legend and iconography were, as stressed by Jost, 183 
very characteristic of Arkadia. Thus, to mention just a few examples, 
legend told of Kallisto who was transformed into a bear and Lykaon 
who was metamorphised into a wolf, whereas Demeter Erinys took the 
shape of a horse and gave birth to the horse Arion. 184 Eurynome’s 
xoanon at Phigaleia depicted a figure that was half woman and half 
fish, 185 and lycanthropy was a central feature of the myths associated 
with and the rites performed at the sanctuary of Zeus Lykaios. 186 

Another Arkadian characteristic which merit mention in the present 
context is, for example, the fact that a local Doric style of temple 
building developed in Arkadia and was of importance well into the Hel¬ 
lenistic period, a style which must have been consciously cultivated. 187 
Also, the distinct Arkadian musical traditions were discussed at length 
by Polybios, who is an especially valuable witness, since he was him¬ 
self an Arkadian; 188 in Polybios’ eyes, these musical traditions were em¬ 
blematically constructed. 

Finally, we may consider it a distinctively Arkadian custom to leave 
the region and enlist as a mercenary. This was particularly the case in 
the fifth century, a period in which Arkadia produced a great number of 
mercenaries. The Sicilian tyrants made extensive use of mercenaries, 
most of whom have remained anonymous, but in four cases we have 
some prosopographic information that helps to enlighten their histor¬ 
ies. 189 One man, Astylos, was from Kroton, but the three others were 
Arkadians. In his fifth book, Pausanias mentions some dedications by a 
Mainalian called Phormis, and relates the following of him: “He 
crossed to Sicily from Mainalos to serve Gelon the son of Deinomenes. 
Distinguishing himself in the campaigns of Gelon and afterwards of his 
brother Hieron, he reached such a pitch of prosperity that he dedicated 
not only these offerings at Olympia, but also others dedicated to Apollo 
at Delphi” (a description of the Olympian dedications follows these 
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statements). 190 The epigram stated: Ooppiq aveOrpcev/ ’Aptcaq Maiva- 
Xtoq, vuv 8e Eupatcoaioi; (“Phormis the Arkadian Mainalian, now a 
Syrakousan made the dedication”). Agasias of Stymphalos was a per¬ 
sonal acqaintance of Hieron, and achieved an Olympic victory. To cel¬ 
ebrate the victory in song, he hired none other than Pindar, who went on 
to compose 01. 6. 19 ' The last Arkadian, who is known to have made his 
fortune in Sicily, is Praxiteles of Mantinea. Praxiteles too made a dedi¬ 
cation at Olympia, a large monument which consisted of two sculptures 
or two sculptural groups. The epigram runs: npa£ixeA.T|<; ave0T|ice 
Inpaicoaux; to 5’ ayaX.|ia/ xai Kapapivaioq. jipoaQa [8]e Mavxivea/ 
Kpivioq uio<; evaiev ev ’ApicaSia noXupf|Xxp/ eaX6<; etbv, ical poi pva- 
pa xo8’ eax’ apexa<; (“This sculpture was dedicated by Praxiteles the 
Syrakousan and Kamarinaian. A son of Krinis, he lived formerly in 
Mantinea of Arkadia rich in flocks, a brave man to whose excellence 
this is a memorial”). 192 It is worth noting that both Phormis and Praxite¬ 
les state their ethnic affiliation rather emphatically. It seems safe to con¬ 
clude that while some Arkadians made it to the top, there must have 
been many more among the mercenaries to whom fate was not so 
gentle. 

Herodotos records that after the battle of Thermopylai a number of 
automoloi - oXtyoi xivcq, he assures us - from Arkadia presented them¬ 
selves to the Persians “because they needed to make a living and 
wanted employment”. 193 These people were probably not automoloi in 
the strict sense, but, as How & Wells put it, “a band of adventurers seek¬ 
ing service as mercenaries.” 194 Unfortunately, Herodotos immediately 
loses his interest in these people, but the motive he assigns to them is 
interesting: poverty. 

After the Persian Wars numerous Arkadians served as mercenaries 
with Persian satraps, and during the Peloponnesian War both Sparta and 
Athens employed Arkadians as mercenaries. 195 By far the best informa¬ 
tion about Arkadian mercenaries comes from the Anabasis of Xeno¬ 
phon. Roy has calculated that at least 4,000 of the Ten Thousand who 
marched out with Kyros were Arkadians, 196 and we have already seen 
that these people constituted such a distinct ethnic group that the nu¬ 
ances of their self-perception impressed themselves upon Xenophon 
(see above). Roy has furthermore demonstrated that most of these 
people must have been hired outside Arkadia, 197 which means that a 
considerable number of younger men must have left Arkadia to seek 
mercenary service. 198 This emigration must have been significant. Just 
how significant appears from consideration of a unique piece of infor- 
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mation preserved in Lysias. Lysias states that the Mantineans bravely 
resisted the Spartans even though they did not even number 3,000. 199 
The context suggests that Lysias’ 3,000 is an army figure. 200 If this is 
correct, then the conclusion is that by ca. 400 there were more Arkadian 
hoplites serving as mercenaries abroad than one of the most powerful 
Arkadian city-states could put under arms. If Lysias’ figure, as believed 
by Hodkinson & Hodkinson, actually refers to the entire citizen body, 
not to the number of hoplites, then the conclusion must be that at this 
time more Arkadian hoplites served as mercenaries abroad than several 
of the strongest Arkadian city-states could muster. In any case, the cus¬ 
tom of going abroad as a mercenary must have had a great impact on 
Arkadian societies, 201 and it is easy to understand why Hermippos could 
joke that the Arkadian export article par excellence was mercenaries; 202 
already in the fifth century the massive presence of Arkadians among 
mercenaries gave rise to the proverb ’AptcdSaq pipeiaGai (“to imitate 
Arkadians”), “said of those who struggled for others with success but 
harvested at home nothing but defeat.” 203 So non-Arkadians clearly re¬ 
garded mercenary service as particularly characteristic of Arkadians, 
i.e. they constructed it as an indicium of Arkadian ethnicity. 

In addition, this massive emigration of mercenaries must have influ¬ 
enced the self-perception of the Arkadians as well as other Greeks’ 
ideas about them. 204 In fact, a certain military bragging is an attested 
feature of Arkadian identity; Lykomedes of Mantinea, for instance, 
claimed that of all Greeks the Arkadians were the stoutest fighters and 
in this connection he refers explicitly to their fighting in the service of 
others, 205 and a dedication by the Arkadian Confederacy in Delphi 
proudly proclaims that Arkadians had pillaged Spartan territory. 206 

Ephoros too ascribed a particular military ardour to the Arkadians, 
and even Xenophon could not help being impressed. 207 The military 
reputation of the Arkadians must go back to the Archaic period, for, as 
pointed out by both Bergese and Borgeaud, it is reflected in the Ho¬ 
meric Catalogue of Ships. 20 * It does not really matter, of course, 
whether the Arkadians were stouter fighters than, say, the Eleians; what 
matters is that they claimed to be so, and that other Greeks were pre¬ 
pared to accept this. 

Why did so many Arkadians resort to mercenary service? Some 
scholars have suggested that the explanation is that Arkadia was a back¬ 
ward area, especially in respect to polis culture. 209 But we can quickly 
reject this explanation. First, it is hard to understand why a man would 
be predisposed to mercenary service simply because he was not a po- 
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lites. Second, it is a gross oversimplification to describe Classical Arka- 
dia as a region with no or an underdeveloped polis culture. Third, even 
if it were true that some parts of Arkadia were without poleis , we can¬ 
not prove that the mercenaries originated from these specific areas. On 
the contrary! The known origins of mercenaries are Lousoi, Mainalia, 
Mantinea, Methydrion, Orchomenos, Parrhasia and Stymphalos. 210 
These areas were all part of a polis culture in the Classical period. 2 " 

Herodotos adduced poverty as the motive for Arkadians to become 
mercenaries. This is surely closer to the truth, though as is clear from 
Roy’s contribution to this volume, mercenary service should not be 
taken simply as a sign of poverty, but rather as an indication that social 
structures were adapted to the economic realities of Arkadia. 

(v) Association with a specific territory 
Smith emphasises that what matters here is the mythical and symbolic 
quality of the homeland, which finds its expression in such things as 
sacred places, external recognition, etc. 212 Even though “Arkadia” as a 
geographical concept changed over time (see below), it is clear that the 
core of the land had a mythical and symbolic quality for the Arkadians. 
They believed, as we have seen, that their ancestors had actually sprung 
from the soil, and they believed that they had resided in the land since 
time immemorial. They also believed that the land had been turned into 
a civilised territory by their eponymous hero Arkas. Furthermore, the 
land carried the name of the people. 

Several gods were, just like the people itself, bom in and of the land: 
Pan, Zeus, Hermes and Asklepios. 213 Numerous places were holy: Mt. 
Lykaion housed the important cults of Zeus Lykaios and Pan, 214 Mt. 
Mainalon was sacred to Pan, 215 and Mt. Kyllene to Hermes. 216 The 
magic river Styx was in Arkadia, 217 and Lykosoura was the model polis 
which all other poleis imitated. 218 

There is thus no doubt that the Arkadians were attached to their land 
in a way which helped create their ethnic identity, and it is clear that 
other Greeks recognised this; it is, after all, mostly on the basis of their 
testimonies that we can draw a picture of the Arkadian homeland. 

(vi) A sense of solidarity 

When we want to investigate whether the Arkadians developed a sense 
of solidarity we are, due to the nature of our sources, almost entirely re¬ 
duced to exploring whether the Arkadians ever united politically on the 
basis of their ethnic identity; however, in most cases we cannot prove. 
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but only assume, that it was in fact their ethnicity which made them 
unite, and in other cases we can assume that ethnic identity played a 
role, albeit not the decisive one. 

Known historical episodes of relevance in the present context are the 
following: 

1. Around 490, the Spartan king Kleomenes I attempted to unite the 
Arkadians in order to create for himself a power-base in his conflict 
with the Spartan state. 219 Since the initiative for this unification came 
from the outside, we need not assume that Arkadian ethnicity played 
any part in the poorly illuminated events, though no. 3 below makes it 
quite likely that it did; it is, however, not impossible that Kleomenes 
tried to exploit local Arkadian traditions, since he attempted to have 
leading Arkadians swear oaths by the water of the river Styx (Hdt. 
6.74.2); How & Wells (1912) ad loc. comment: “Although this is the 
only instance recorded in history, there can no doubt that an oath by the 
water of Styx had always been regarded by the Arcadians as most 
solemn, and that when the poets made the gods swear by Styx, they 
only transferred to heaven a pratice long customary on earth.” Arkadian 
ethnicity may thus have played a minor role in this affair. So although 
this passage may contain an indication of Arkadian solidarity, it is per¬ 
haps better to see in it an indication of external recognition of Arkadian 
ethnicity, a vital factor for the existence of an ethnic group. 220 

2. During the Persian Wars, the Arkadians fought with the Hellenic 
League against the Persians; the League was led by Sparta, and so the 
Arkadians may simply have followed the lead of the hegemon of the 
Peloponnesian League, of which they were all members. We cannot, of 
course, preclude that Arkadian ethnicity was a motivating factor for the 
Arkadians, but there is no evidence to support the idea. 

3. During the period 479-465 the Arkadians united in order to fight 
Sparta. The movement is known almost exclusively from a brief remark 
in Herodotos (9.35), and there is no evidence to show that it was moti¬ 
vated by a feeling of Arkadian solidarity, but we can safely assume that 
it was: oppostion to Sparta was surely a vital factor in Arkadian iden¬ 
tity. 221 

4. In the fifth century a large series of coins inscribed Arkadikon 
(often abbreviated) was struck in Arkadia. It was adorned with the pic¬ 
ture of the god of Mt. Lykaion, Zeus Lykaios. Some scholars believe 
that this coinage was struck by an Arkadian federal state, but it is more 
likely that it was struck by a pan-Arkadian amphiktiony which admin¬ 
istered the sanctuary of Zeus on Mt. Lykaion. 222 In the present context it 
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does not matter much which interpretation we prefer, since both kinds 
of organisations must have been based on a feeling of Arkadian ethni¬ 
city. 

5. Around 400 BC, some 4,000 Arkadians served with Kyros as mer¬ 
cenaries. We have already seen that Xenophon’s way of naming these 
people testifies to the existence of several levels of Arkadian ethnicity. 
But we should also note that the army stopped its march to celebrate the 
Lykaian Games, and this must be taken as a rather striking testimony to 
the fact that Arkadian ethnicity and a certain sense of Arkadian solidar¬ 
ity could be carried outside Arkadia by Arkadians. 223 Furthermore, at a 
certain point the army split into several minor armies, and one of these 
was both led by Arkadians and consisted largely of Arkadians, and it 
was “promoted by speeches charged with Arcadian ... nationalism.” 224 
This episode proves that Arkadian ethnicity in some situations could 
provide the foundations for active solidarity. 

6. Around 400 and possibly before, 225 the Arkadians, according to 
Xenophon, “laid claim to” the city of Lasion, which had been subjected 
to Elis. 226 Since there was no pan-Arkadian political organisation at this 
time, the Arkadian claim cannot have been geopolitical. Rather, we 
should interpret it to mean that Lasion was considered to be Arkadian, 
and this fact apparently triggered off Arkadian support for Lasion in its 
struggle with Elis. With this interpretation, the passage is indicative of 
an Arkadian solidarity and of an active attempt to redraw the boundary 
between Arkadia and Elis. 

7. In 370 an Arkadian Confederacy was founded. It probably came to 
include all of Arkadia, and, in contradistinction to the later Achaian 
Confederacy, it was ethnically exclusive, admitting only Arkadians as 
members (see below). It is thus a perfect example of Arkadian political 
solidarity. 

To sum up, active Arkadian solidarity is proved by nos. 4-7, made 
probable by no. 1 and no. 3, and possible in no. 2. We can conclude that 
in certain circumstances the Arkadians made their ethnic identity the 
foundation for common action and, furthermore, that this indicates the 
existence of an Arkadian sense of solidarity. 

To conclude, the Arkadians were Greeks. Therefore they did not differ 
from other Greeks to any eccentric degree. But they did differ, and they 
did constitute a specific ethnic group. This is clearly shown by the ap¬ 
plication of Smith’s working definition of ethnic groups to the Arka¬ 
dians. They had a common name, which was used by themselves and 
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by other Greeks to refer to them(selves). Individual Arkadians too were 
often identified as such by the addition of the regional ethnic Arkas to 
the personal name. This was most common outside of Arkadia, for in¬ 
stance in Delphi and Olympia, whereas inside Arkadia the ethnic is 
only found in connection with the Lykaian Games, the only major inter¬ 
national event which took place in Arkadia. 

The Arkadians were not included in the ordinary Hellenic genealogy 
as found in Hesiod; but they had their own myth of origin - perhaps as 
old as the ordinary Greek myth - which claimed they had sprung from 
the earth herself, and that they themselves had brought civilisation to 
their country, in which they had resided since time immemorial and in 
which they were present when the moon rose for the first time. 

They also had a shared (pre)history, and the creation and codification 
of this history - of which their myth of the origins of their civilisation 
was a part - was a process which was alive in the fourth century. They 
were also in a certain sense in possession of a distinct culture. Language 
may have played a minor role here, but in the spheres of religion, archi¬ 
tecture, music, and mercenary service we find distinctive Arkadian cus¬ 
toms. In particular, the custom of going abroad as a mercenary seems to 
have contributed markedly to the assertion that the Arkadians were a 
truly warlike people. 

Their land carried their name, and it was endowed with a mythical 
and symbolic quality. They had always been there, they were children 
of the soil itself, just as several of their most important gods were, such 
as Zeus and Pan. Several places were holy, and the river Styx with its 
magic power ran its course through Arkadia. Finally, in certain circum¬ 
stances they made their ethnic identity the foundation of common ac¬ 
tion and active solidarity. 

In conclusion, the reason why the ancient Greeks singled out the 
Arkadians for special study must have been that in their eyes they con¬ 
stituted a distinct ethnic group, and our reason for following the exam¬ 
ple of the Greeks must be the same. However, as we shall see, the Arka¬ 
dian ethnos was not a closed unit but capable of expansion; neither is 
the identification of the Arkadian ethnic group the end of the question, 
for internally the ethnos was split up into a large number of sub-units 
each in its own way exhibiting at least some of the characteristics of an 
ethnic group. But before we pursue this line of inquiry further, we must 
look briefly at Arkadia as a geographical concept. 
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2. The land of the people 

The name of the region was ’AptcaSia, or ’ApKa8vr| in the Ionic dia¬ 
lect. 227 The name of the land was, as already noted, derived from the 
name of its people, the ’AptcaSeq: ’ApxaS-e<; > ’ApicaS-ia. Arkadia 
was thus the land of the Arkadians, or in the apt formulation of Roy: 
“Arcadia was not in the first instance a geographical concept, but a 
human one; it was the land of the Arcadians.” 228 That this is true is 
shown, for example, by the habit of describing a given site not as “in 
Arkadia”, xrjq ’Apica8{a<; in Greek, but as inhabited or owned by Arka-^ 
dians. Herodotos, for example, describes Mantinea as Mavxiveri ft 
’Apicd8(ov (“Mantinea of the Arkadians”), 229 and Tegea is described in 
the same way, as Teyer| ri ’Apicd8cov (“Tegea of the Arkadians”). 230 
Xenophon has a reference to naoai ai jioAsk; xa>v ’ApKa8(ov (“all the 
poleis of the Arkadians”). 231 

Nevertheless, it is certain that by the Classical period Arkadia had 
developed into a geographical concept as well. Thus Thucydides writes 
about Arkadia as a part of the Peloponnese, 232 and he clearly thinks of 
Arkadia as a separate region, 233 as does Herodotos. 234 Herodotos and 
Thucydides also describe individual communities as being located “in 
Arkadia”. 235 Xenophon thinks of Arkadia as a region 236 bordering on 
Lakonia, 237 and he describes the Parrhasians as “in Arkadia”. 238 

So in the Classical period Arkadia was thought of as a Peloponnesian 
region subdivided into a number of individual communities. 239 Accord¬ 
ingly, a man could be described as an Arkadian from this or that spe¬ 
cific community. 240 

The best ancient description of Arkadia as a geographical unit is in 
chapter 44 of the geographical treatise of Ps.-Skylax, composed in the 
first half of the fourth century (it does not mention Megalopolis): 
APKAAIA. Mexa 8e 7 HXiv ’ApKa8ia e9vo<; eaxu Ka0f|Kei 8e t| ’Ap¬ 
tcaSia ini GaXaxxav tcaxa Aercpeov ex peooyeiag. eial 8e auxcov 
noXeiq ev peaoyeia ai peyaXai a\'8e. Teyea, Mavxiveia, ’Hpaia, 
’Opxopevo<;, Ixup<paXo<;. eiai 8e xai aXXai noteiq. napanXovq 8e 
xfjq Aeitpeaxcov yajpaq axa8ia p’ (“ARKADIA. After Elis is the ethnos 
Arkadia. From the interior Arkadia reaches down to the sea at Lepreon. 

In the interior their large poleis are the following: Tegea, Mantinea, 
Heraia, Orchomenos, and Stymphalos. There are other poleis as well. 
The coastal voyage along the territory of Lepreon measures a hundred 
stadia”). 241 Here is a description of a purely geographical 242 region, 
Arkadia, situated in the Peloponnese next to Elis, with a strip of coast 
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along the Ionian Sea, subdivided into several communities of which 
five are named. Chapter 45 of Ps.-Skylax opens: MEIIHNH. Meta 8’ 
’ApKaSiav eaxlv eSvoi; MeaOT|VT| (“MESSENE. After Arkadia is the 
ethnos Messene”). Accordingly, Arkadia was next to Elis and before 
Messenia. 

This geographical concept of Arkadia is well documented in the 
Classical period, but it can be traced back into the Archaic period as 
well. A mid-sixth-century Delphic oracle quoted by Herodotos contains 
the sentence: eaxi xk; ’ApKa5ir)<; Teyer| (“there is a place, Tegea, in 
^ Arkadia”). 243 Here Arkadia must be a geographical unit, and Tegea one 
of the subdivisions of which it is composed. This seems to show that the 
geographical concept of Arkadia was in existence in the middle of the 
sixth century. 

In fact, the geographical concept of Arkadia is met with in what is 
probably our oldest surviving source to shed light on the concept of 
Arkadia, the Catalogue of Ships. 24 * The hexameters on Arkadia are 
worth quoting in extenso : 

o'i 8’ e'xov ’ApKaSitjv imo KuXXqvriq opoq airu, 

Auruxiov napa xv>p(3ov, iv’ avepe<; dYXipaxnxai, 
oi fPsveov x’ evepovxo Kai ’Opxopevdv noXupqXov 
'Pijtrjv xe Irpanqv xe xai tivepoeaaav ’Evionr\v, 

Kai Teyiriv eixov Kai Mavnveriv epaxeivr|v, 

ZzvpcppXov x’ eixov xai Flap pact (riv evepovxo, 
xcov rjpx’ ’AyKaioio naiq Kpeicov ’Ayanfivtop 
e^qKovxa vewv. noXetq 8’ ev vqi eKaaxri 
’Apicd8e<; av8pe<; e'Paivov eniaxapevoi jioXepi^eiv. 
abxoq yap o<pi e8a)KEv ava^ av8pajv ’Ayapepvcov 
vf\aq euoaeXjj.o'oq nepaav enl oivona novxov, 

’Axpei8ri<;, ercei ou o<pi GaXaaaia epya pepq^Ei. 245 

Here we meet the toponym Arkadie , which describes a geographical 
unit subdivided into several communities. If we compare the Homeric 
description of Arkadia with the one found in Ps.-Skylax, there are both 
striking similarities and differences. Importantly, both texts treat Arka¬ 
dia as a geographical unit subdivided into several minor units. The dif¬ 
ference between the two texts seems to concern the extent of the region, 
even though there are basic agreements here too: 246 both texts describe 
the eastern part of the region as Arkadian: Tegea, Mantinea, Orcho- 
menos and Stymphalos are found in both descriptions. 247 As we saw. 
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Ps.-Skylax gives to Arkadia a strip of coast along the Ionian Sea, that is, 
he includes Triphylia in Arkadia. Homer, however, seems to describe 
Arkadia as a region without a coast, since the Arkadians’ possession of 
ships needs explanation. Willcock comments; “The Arkadians, being 
an inland people, had no connections to the sea, so Agamemnon pro¬ 
vided ships for them.” 248 This is surely the right explanation, and the 
conclusion is that Arkadia extended further west in the day of Ps.-Sky¬ 
lax than in Homer’s day. In its geographical extent, then, Arkadia was 
subject to change. 

To conclude: Arkadia was, as a geographical concept, a Pelopon¬ 
nesian region subdivided into several minor units. The concept is al¬ 
ready attested in Homer. However, the region was subject to change in 
respect of its extent. In other words, the borders of the region fluctu¬ 
ated. There is no reason to follow the fluctuations in detail here, 249 but a 
few examples will be illustrative. The evidence for fluctuations in the 
Archaic period is not very good, but it is at least possible that the nor¬ 
thern sub-region of Azania extended into Achaia in this period while it 
was not so in the Classical period. 250 Also, Archaic Tegea may have ex¬ 
tended further to the south than did Classical Tegea; according to Paus. 
8.45.1, Karyai and Oion were originally parts of Tegea, but in the Clas¬ 
sical period they were perioikic communities of Lakedaimon. 251 Pausa- 
nias’ information may, of course, reflect later Tegean legend which regu¬ 
larly opposed Tegea to Sparta, 252 but Stephanos cites Aischylos for the 
information that Oion was a polichnion of Tegea; so if the information 
is legendary, it has a respectable pedigree. But it is perfectly possible 
that Pausanias preserves authentic information, and if so, Tegea prob¬ 
ably lost Karyai and Oion to Sparta during their sixth-century wars. 253 

The picture of fluctuating and undefined borders is much better for 
the Classical period, the most instructive example being that of the bor¬ 
der with Elis. In the fifth century the area later known as Triphylia as 
well as the city of Lasion were perioikic dependencies of Elis. 254 There 
is evidence for a good deal of tension between Elis and Arkadians in 
this period, 255 and it seems certain that at least some of the Eleian de¬ 
pendencies were considered to be Arkadians, or claimed to be so to trig¬ 
ger Arkadian support against Elis. Thus, Xenophon gives an interesting 
piece of information about Lasion: at Hell. 3.2.30 he states that in the 
390s the Arkadians were “laying claim to Lasion”, 256 and perhaps the 
durative verb employed indicates that this was not a new claim. 
Xenophon’s statement is not easy to interpret. Since it is highly unlikely 
that Arkadia was politically united in the 390s, it cannot mean that an 
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Arkadian Confederacy or League laid claim to Lasion. It may possibly 
mean that some Arkadians, such as the Psophidioi close by, claimed La¬ 
sion as their possession, although we can then reasonably wonder why 
Xenophon does not make that clear. Perhaps such a claim was backed 
up by other Arkadians and the reason for this may have been that the 
Lasionioi were considered ethnically Arkadian, but we have no way of 
deciding this issue. 257 We do not know, either, when Lasion became 
Arkadian if that is what the passage means; but in the 360s Lasion was 
a member of the ethnically exclusive Arkadian Confederacy (for which 
see more below 55-56). So Lasion is probably an example of a commu¬ 
nity becoming Arkadian in the Classical period. A closely parallel ex¬ 
ample is provided by Triphylia, which was absorbed by Arkadia in the 
fourth century and became a member of the Federation. 258 Triphylia’s 
incorporation into Arkadia was, however, simply the culmination of a 
process of rapprochement which had been going on since the fifth cen¬ 
tury. Thus, Phrixa, which was an Eleian dependency, described as 
Minyan by Herodotos but later considered Triphylian, 259 was described 
as Arkadian by Pherekydes. 260 It may also be noted that the eponymous 
hero of Makiston was included in a list of Lykaon’s son transmitted in 
Ps.-Apollodoros which probably goes back to a fifth-century source, 261 
and this indicates that Makiston, also an Eleian dependency which be¬ 
came Triphylian, could be considered Arkadian just like Phrixa. 262 

So the border with Elis was unstable well into the Classical period. A 
similar though less well-documented situation can be traced for the bor¬ 
der with the Argolid. Pherekydes described a site called 'Yaia as Arka¬ 
dian. 263 If this is a reference to Hysiai in the Argolid, 264 then it may be 
an indication that the border with the Argolid was not definitively es¬ 
tablished in the first half of the fifth century. True, Bolte commented 
that “Pherekydes hat den Begriff Arkadien gestreckt” and that is of 
course correct in a strictly geographical sense. So, being an Athenian, 
Pherekydes may simply have been wrong. But, this is not a very sat¬ 
isfying explanation, since it takes no account of the fact that Phere¬ 
kydes’ description of Phrixa, as we saw, makes eminent sense when 
placed in the context of the long process of “becoming Arkadians” 
which the ethnic subdivisions of the later Triphylians went through. 
Rather, Pherekydes’ statement should be taken at face value. However, 

the Arkadian claim to Hysiai seem to have been ephemeral since 
Pherekydes is our only source for it. Why? If Arkadians really laid 
claim to Hysiai, this can only have been possible because of Argos’ 
weakness after the severe defeat at Sepeia in 494. Tegea had fairly good 
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lines of communication with the Argolid, 265 and so the claim probably 
originated there. If so, we may explain the short life of the Arkadian 
claim to Hysiai by drawing attention to the facts that Argos soon re¬ 
covered her strength, 266 concluded an alliance with Tegea, 267 and felt 
strong enough to face Sparta in battle again, side by side with the 
Tegeans. 268 It is possible that Arkadian interest in the area east of Tegea 
revived in the fourth century; at least, Theopompos described Eua in the 
Thyreatis as Arkadian, and this time the claim may have been supported 
by the strength of a federated Arkadia. 269 

However, the fact that the borders fluctuated should not obscure the 
fact that by the end of the Archaic period Arkadia covered what we nor¬ 
mally take to be Arkadia, though minor changes seem still to have 
taken place throughout antiquity. In the Hellenistic period, Achaian Tri- 
taia may briefly have formed part of Arkadia, 270 and the way in which 
Polybios at 4.70.3 insists that Psophis, bordering on both Elis and 
Achaia, was Arkadian is perhaps indirect testimony that the city was 
actually considered a part of Elis with which the city had close political 
relations; 271 and in the Roman imperial period Alea and Stymphalos be¬ 
longed to the Argolid. 272 

The geographical concept of Arkadia seems to have been created 
negatively as more and more neighbouring areas became settled with 
fixed borders, a phenomenon undoubtedly to be connected with the fact 
that Arkadia itself was never a political unit in the Archaic or early 
Classical periods. The border with Elis-Triphylia seems to have been 
particularly unstable and the reason may well be that Elis too was polit¬ 
ically unified only late. 273 In general, it seems safe to say that the fluc¬ 
tuations in the extent of Arkadia were conditioned by the fluctuations in 
the power of the major Peloponnesian states such as Elis, Argos, and 
Sparta. Only in the federal period of the fourth century was a unified 
Arkadia strong enough to base acquisitions on its own strength, and this 
was the time when Triphylia was incorporated into Arkadia for good. 


3. The organisation of the people 

As we have seen, the Arkadians can be described as a distinct ethnic 
group and it is possible to outline the borders of the land they inhabited 
and the fluctuations it underwent. If we now look inside and ask how 
the people and the land were organised, the degree of fragmentation is 
quite striking. The political fragmentation is evident and I shall return 
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to it shortly. But it is important to note that the political fragmentation is 
matched by a fragmentation of the Arkadian identity into several dis¬ 
tinct local identities. In fact, it seems that every community, whether 
polis or tribe, developed its own local identity in addition to the Arka¬ 
dian identity which it shared with the rest of the region. A few examples 
will suffice to demonstrate this. 274 

We may begin by looking at one of the so-called tribes, namely the 
Parrhasians. The Parrhasians, obviously, had a common name and the 
ethnic Ilappdoioq (“Parrhasian”) is frequently found as part of a per¬ 
sonal name 275 thus showing that the tribe was the focus of ascription and 
identification for the tribesmen themselves. 276 They probably also con¬ 
sidered all tribesmen to share a common ancestry; at least this is the in¬ 
ference to be made from the fact that they were considered to be named 
after Parrhasos, a son of Pelasgos. 277 It is also possible that they shared 
historical memories: they are listed in the Homeric Catalogue of Ships 
(II. 2.608) and this probably indicates that they claimed to have fought in 
the Trojan War. Likewise, Strabo’s statement that the Parrhasians were 
one of the oldest ethne of Hellas suggests that in his day tradition was 
able to take Parrhasian history way back in time. 278 The Parrhasians also 
shared common cults; we know of an Apollon Parrhasios 279 and the fa¬ 
mous cult of Zeus Lykaios was a Parrhasian cult before it took on an pan- 
Arkadian character. 280 Lack of sources prevents us from investigating 
whether the Parrhasians endowed their land with a “mythical and sub¬ 
jective quality”. 281 It is a fact, however, that they possessed a territory 
and it is likewise a fact that this territory was named after the people. 282 . 
In this we may perhaps be allowed to see an indication that the territory 
was “where they belonged”. 283 Finally, it is certain that the Parrhasian 
identity provided the basis for a political organisation uniting the differ¬ 
ent Parrhasian communities into a state. 284 In short, the Parrhasians evi¬ 
dently constituted a discrete Arkadian sub-group. 285 

It goes without saying that a large polis like Mantinea developed its 
own peculiar traditions as well as its own identity as a political commu¬ 
nity. Mantinea is, in fact, quite well studied in this respect, 286 and so I 
shall confine myself to a single point: the Mantineans, it seems, per¬ 
ceived themselves to be “real hoplites”. Athenaios at 4.154D cites 
Ephoros for the following: qaKouv, tpricn, xa noXepnca oi Mavxiveu; 
Kal ’ApmSeq, xf|v xe <jtoXt|v xqv 7toXepiKT|v icai xqv onXiaiv xqv 
apxouav <bq eupovxcov exeivcov exi teal vuv Mavxivuaiv djiotcaXouai. 
jrpo<; 8e xouxon; Kal 6nXopax(a<; pa0r|aei<; ev Mavxiveia jtptoxov 
eupeOrjaav Atijieou to xexvruia Kaxa8ei^avxo<; (“the Mantineans and 
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Arkadians used to practise the arts of war diligently, and, as a conse¬ 
quence, to this very day people call the ancient military uniform and 
mode of arming ‘Mantinean’, since it is believed that the Mantineans 
are the inventors. In addition, regular courses of instruction in fighting 
under arms were first instituted at Mantinea, Demeas being the instruc¬ 
tor in the art”). 287 The Mantineans, then, claimed to have played a cru¬ 
cial part in the development of hoplite warfare, and we may confidently 
assume that they prided themselves on this. This observation throws 
into perspective two otherwise not very important passages of the Hel- 
lenika. At 4.4.17 Xenophon records how during the Korinthian War the 
Mantinean hoplites once suffered losses while retreating from the at¬ 
tack of hostile peltasts. The Spartans, Xenophon goes on, kou 
ejticjKcojtteiv ex6X|i©v ©q oi auppaxoi (popotvxo xouq neXxaaxaq 
coareep poppovaq 7tai8dpta (“were even so unkind as to make game of 
their allies, saying that they feared the peltasts just as little children fear 
hobgoblins”). 288 That one probably hurt! Just a little later, at 4.5.18, 
Xenophon relates how Agesilaos avoided having the Mantineans return 
the laugh: he took the mora which had been so badly damaged by 
Iphikrates and his peltasts (see Hell. 4.4.13-18) past Mantinea in the 
dark: out© xaX.en©q av eSotcouv oi axpaxitoxat xouq Mavxtveaq e<pq- 
8opevooq x© Suaxuxqpaxi GeaaaaOat (“so hard, he thought, would 
the soldiers find it to see the Mantineans rejoicing at their misfor¬ 
tune”). 289 It is almost as if the Spartans and the Mantineans competed 
about being the proudest hoplite state. We may, in conclusion, assume 
that hoplite themes were important ingredients in Mantinean self-per¬ 
ception, i.e. in their stereotypes of self. At Sparta, of course, hoplite 
themes must also have formed an important element in stereotypes of 
self. Since opposition to other communities is an important way of cre¬ 
ating identity, 290 it is truly fitting that is should be possible to trace a 
long history of conflict between Sparta and Mantinea. 291 

Both the Parrhasians and especially Mantinea were communities of 
some note, but tiny communities too developed epichoric identities. 
Such a local identity can be glimpsed even in Teuthis, a community 
about which we know next to nothing. At 8.28.4-6 Pausanias relates 
what is obviously an aetiological myth explaning a ritual performed at a 
certain statue of Athena; the myth includes Teuthidian participation in 
the early stages of the Trojan War. A scholion ad /oc.'implies that the 
statue was mentioned, and a similar story told, by Kallimachos; 292 if so, 
the myth existed in the third century and probably also in the Classical 

period. 
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To sum up at this point: the Arkadians as a whole consituted an eth¬ 
nos with a distinct identity; internally the ethnos was subdivided into a 
large number of minor sub-groups, tribes and poleis , each with its own 
identity which can be described almost as ethnic groups on Smith’s pat¬ 
tern. 

The Arkadian ethnos was not a closed unit: it was, on the contrary, 
capable of expansion. Thus, in the fourth century both the Triphylians, 
a tribe on the Parrhasian and Mainalian pattern, 293 and Lasion, an indi¬ 
vidual polis, were absorbed by the Arkadian ethnos and came to be con¬ 
sidered Arkadian. 294 This corresponds well with the fact that no group 
seems to have claimed to be the only “true Arkadians” in the way that 
some Ionians prided themselves on their Ionian identity. 295 Neither was 
the internal composition of the ethnos stable, since it was possible not 
only for new parts, such as for example Triphylia, to come into ex¬ 
istence but also for old parts to disappear. In the early Archaic period 
the Azanians, for example, seem to have been a tribe resembling the 
Parrhasians and the Mainalians; 296 however, if the Azanians ever 
formed a political unit this unit had broken down before the Classical 
period in which only a vague memory of the Azanians was preserved. 
At some point before 219 the Triphylian tribe disintegrated too. 297 

It is immediately obvious that the sub-regional identities were all, as 
far as we know anything about this, politicised, that is: they cor¬ 
responded to political units. In the Classical period, there were five sub¬ 
regional tribes in Arkadia: the Eutresians, the Kynourians, the Maina¬ 
lians, the Parrhasians and the Triphylians. It is well documented that 
the last four of these tribes functioned as individual states; 298 in the 
case of the Eutresians we have no evidence about the tribal structure, 
but the fact that they appear on a par with the Kynourians, Mainalians, 
and Parrhasians in Paus. 8.27.3-4 indicates that they too constituted a 
political unit. A city like Mantinea also, clearly, functioned as a state 
and it is at least very likely that a minor town like Teuthis did so as 
well. 299 Similarly, the changes in the sub-regional organisation were as 
a rule politically motivated. True, we do not know why the Azanian 
tribe disintegrated or why the Triphylian tribe did so. But we have evi¬ 
dence for a long series of politically motivated changes in the sub-re¬ 
gional organisation: i) the absorption of the polis of Helisson by the po¬ 
lls of Mantinea was the result of a treaty concluded between these two 
poleis ; 300 ii) the absorption by Orchomenos of Euaimon was likewise 
the result of a treaty concluded between these two communities; 301 
iii) the appearance of the Triphylian tribe and its absorption by the 
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Arkadian ethnos was almost certainly motivated by the Triphylians’ 
fear of Elis; 302 iv) the appearance of the new polis of Megalopolis was 
due to a decision of the Arkadian Confederacy; 303 v) the disappearance 
of (a) the Eutresian and (b) the Parrhasian tribes was a consequence of 
the decision to found Megalopolis; 304 vi) the extent of the Mainalian 
tribe was reduced by (a) the treaty of sympoliteia between Helisson and 
Mantinea by which Helisson must surely have left the tribe, and by (b) 
the synoecism of Megalopolis. 305 

So the sub-regional identity groups corresponded to political groups. 
This leaves us with the question of whether the regional identity of the 
Arkadians as such was politicised. There is no doubt that the fourth- 
century Confederacy was to a large extent built upon Arkadian ethni¬ 
city. All communities that were allowed to join the Confederacy were 
considered to be Arkadian. True, some of the members, such as the Tri¬ 
phylians and Lasion, may have been “new” Arkadians, but they were, 
nevertheless, considered Arkadians by 370. The basis upon which the 
Confederacy was built was thus at least in part a common feeling of 
Arkadian ethnicity. 

Interestingly, this conclusion can be corroborated by reviewing some 
of the communities which were not absorbed into the Confederacy. Al¬ 
though the Confederacy interfered markedly in the internal affairs of 
Sikyon more than once, 306 it “did not compel the city to enter the 
League”. 307 Rather, Sikyon was an ally. 308 However, since Sikyon was 
garrisoned by Theban troops, 309 it may simply have been impossible for 
the Confederacy to absorb it. But it would, presumably, have been diffi¬ 
cult to claim Sikyon as Arkadian, too. 

The case of Pisa is much more interesting and illuminating. In 365, 
Arkadian forces captured Olympia and installed a garrison on the Kro- 
nion hill. 310 After some fighting against Sparta in southern Arkadia 311 
the Arkadians again directed their attention towards Olympia and 
“since the year coming up was an Olympian one, they made prepar¬ 
ations with the Pisatai, who claimed to have been the first ones in 
charge of the sanctuary, for the celebration of the Olympics”. 312 When 
the time came, the Arkadians with the Pisatai organised the pat i- 
egyris 313 The Arkadians de facto controlled the sanctuary and even 
made use of the sacred money to pay the federal troops. 314 

It is generally believed that an important passage in the Etymolog- 
icum Magnum reflects these events; 315 from 623.16-17 it can be de¬ 
duced that one tradition explained the name “Olympia” as being 

derived from the name “Olympia” carried by the wife of Pisos, the 
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eponymous hero of Pisa; but the vital detail is that this woman was a 
daughter of the Arkadian eponym Arkas. 316 As we have seen, such 
genealogical manipulation was employed to make the Triphylians Arka¬ 
dian, by making the eponym Triphylos a son of the eponym Arkas. 317 

The Arkadians controlled Olympia and apparently helped the Pisatai 
to create a civic mythology linked with Arkadian traditions. Did Pisa 
enter the Confederacy? Niese and Meyer thought so. 318 But they are 
surely wrong. There is a good deal of evidence which shows that Pisa 
was constituted as an independent state and became an ally of, not a 
member of, the Confederacy. 

There can be no doubt that Pisa became a state. First, she struck coins 
inscribed mi A that depicted Zeus and the thunderbolt, thus emphasi¬ 
sing the link between the state and the sanctuary. 319 Second, the Pisatai 
passed a decree granting proxenia and theorodokia to two men of Siky¬ 
on. 320 The decree ends by listing three eponymous Hellanodikai (11. 6- 
7). As Meyer remarks “man sieht, wie die Olympien natiirlich im Mit- 
telpunkt der Organisations Pisas stehen”. 321 Third, a number of ex¬ 
tremely fragmentary inscriptions show Pisa acting as a state. 322 One of 
these is an alliance (symmachia) between Pisa and the Arkadian Con¬ 
federacy, 323 of which, then, Pisa was not a member. Another is possibly 
a Pisatan decree by which the Pisatan state with Messene enters into a 
symmachia with Sikyon. 324 The last is almost impossible to make sense 
of; Dusanic believes it is a fragment of a treaty between Athens and 
Pisa. 325 If Pisa really concluded military treaties with foreign powers 
such as Sikyon and Athens, then this is further proof that she was not 
formally a member of the Arkadian Confederacy, since in confederated 
Arkadia foreign policy in the spheres of war and peace was the prerog¬ 
ative of the Confederacy. 326 

Pisa was clearly the object of much Arkadian attention and genealogi¬ 
cal propaganda. She would have made an ideal member of the Confed¬ 
eracy. So, why did she stay outside the Confederacy? One possible 
explanation is that she could not really be claimed as Arkadian; as Roy 
put it, “evidently claims of Arkadian identity could not be stretched to 
include every dissident Elean community, and Pisatis had its own iden¬ 
tity, attached above all to Olympia”. 327 So Arkadia satisfied herself with 
linking Pisa to her traditions through a daughter, not a son, of Arkas ! 328 

So the Arkadian Confederacy was, at least in part, built upon Arka¬ 
dian ethnicity. However, the Confederacy did not unite the Arkadians 
for very long; it split into two parts in 363 and there is no evidence that 
they ever reunited. If we look for Arkadian political unity prior to the 
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foundation of the fourth-century Confederacy, it is hard to find. In 
Nielsen (1996a) I argued at length that there was no Arkadian Confed¬ 
eracy in the strict sense in the fifth century. This is not to deny that 
sometimes the ethnic unity of the Arkadians was used as a handy means 
of organisation, for example by the Peloponnesian League. Thus, when 
the League decided to build 100 ships in 413, ten were to be provided 
by the Arkadians with Pellene and Sikyon; 329 similarly, when the 
League administration was reformed in 378, two of the ten newly com¬ 
posed mere were assigned to the Arkadians. 330 It may also be assumed 
that it was because the Arkadians seemed to him to form an obvious 
unit that Kleomenes attempted to secure for himself the Arkadians’ sup¬ 
port in his struggle against Sparta (above lc.vi.l). Furthermore, as 
pointed out above, it is almost certain that whatever organisation struck 
the fifth-century coins inscribed Arkadikon considered itself as rep¬ 
resenting the Arkadians. But we do not know what kind of organisation 
struck these coins. In the present state of our evidence it is impossible to 
show that it was struck by an organisation resembling the fourth-cen¬ 
tury Confederacy, 331 and the best hypothesis is that the coinage was 
struck by some kind of religious association centered on Mt. Lykaion. 332 

But a truly political organisation uniting the Arkadians and ante¬ 
dating 370 is not attested. It does, however, appear from a passage in 
Herodotos that at one point in the period 479-465 333 all Arkadians ex¬ 
cept the Mantineans united militarily, to fight Sparta at the small 
Mainalian town of Dipaia (Hdt. 9.35.2). There is no way of testing 
whether Herodotos’ claim that this anti-Spartan movement comprised 
all Arkadians except Mantinea is reliable. There is however a passage 
in Xenophon which supports the claim that Mantinea was not part of 
the alliance. At Hell. 5.2.3 it is stated that the polls of the Mantineans 
supported King Archidamos II of Sparta, the father of Agesilaos, ev 
xoi<; npoq Meaaf|VTiv rcoAx|ioi<; (“in the wars against Messene”). These 
wars against Messene must be connected with the battle between 
Sparta and the Messenians also mentioned by Herodotos at 9.35.2. In 
Herodotos’ chronologically arranged list of battles this battle follows 
the battle at Dipaia. Thus Xenophon indirectly provides evidence that 
Mantinea was friendly to Sparta in the period immediately following 
Dipaia. The inference to be made from this is that Herodotos’ claim that 
Mantinea was not a part of the movement opposed to Sparta at Dipaia is 
correct. So Herodotos’ information seems reliable. 

We may thus believe Herodotos when he implies some kind of 

nearly pan-Arkadian unification at one point in the period 479-465. It is. 
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however, crucial to note the following three points: First, Sparta defea¬ 
ted this Arkadian movement and it was not until after Leuktra that pan- 
Arkadian unification was again a realistic option and carried out with 
some success. Sparta’s military hegemony of the Peloponnese was, 
then, a serious obstacle to any pan-Arkadian organisation. Second, both 
Kleomenes’ attempt to obtain Arkadian support and the pan-Arkadian 
movement of479-465 were predicated upon (at least potential) Arkadian 
opposition to Sparta. Opposition to foreign groups is surely an import¬ 
ant factor for the maintenance of the identity of any given group. 334 In 
the case of the Arkadians it is not impossible that opposition to Sparta 
was, in many communities, an essential feature of Arkadian (as op¬ 
posed to local) identity. The fact that an important community such as 
Tegea was not seriously opposed to Sparta in the period from Dipaia to 
some time after Leuktra may have been just as significant as Sparta’s 
own strength in preventing pan-Arkadian unification. 335 True, Tegea did 
eventually join the Confederacy founded after Leuktra, but not until 
after a serious civil war. 336 Other major poleis loyal to Sparta for large 
parts of the Classical period were Heraia and Orchomenos. 337 Third, the 
fourth-century Confederacy was almost certainly, like the fifth-century 
attempts at unification, predicated upon hostility to Sparta. True, the 
only contemporary source which allows any inference about what func¬ 
tions the Arkadians intended the Confederacy to fulfil is a speech by 
Lykomedes of Mantinea reported by Xenophon at Hell. 7.1.23-24; 
Xenophon here has Lykomedes begin by drawing attention to some pe¬ 
culiar characteristics of the Arkadians such as their claim to autochtho- 
ny and their military prowess (7.1.23), reported in oratio obliqua. The 
emphatic conclusion of the speech is then given in oratio recta 
(7.1.24): eav ouv aaKppovfjte, xou dcKoXouGeiv orcoi av xk; rcapaicaAri 
(peiaeaQe. ox; rcpoxepov te Aa>ce8atpovtoi<; dKoXauGouvxei; ckeivou*; 
Tvu^fiaaxe, vuv 8e av Gripaiou; eiicrj dtcoXouGijxe ical pf| Kaxa pepo; 
fiyeiaGe d^iwxe, V'aox; xaxa xouxotx; aXAxnx; AaKe8aipov{ou<; eupr|- 
oexe (“If you are wise, therefore, you will leave off following wherever 
anyone summons you; for in former days, by following the Lakedaimo- 
nians, you made them great, and now, if you follow the Thebans heed¬ 
lessly and do not make the claim to enjoy the leadership by turns with 
them, it may be that you will soon find in them another set of Lakedai- 
monians”). 338 What Lykomedes seems to be saying is that the Confed¬ 
eracy should avoid dependence upon any hegemonic power. It can, 
however, be taken for granted that the hegemonic power the Confeder¬ 
acy was originally intended to curb must have been Sparta. The Spar- 
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tans were perfectly aware of this, as is indicated by their abortive at¬ 
tempt to nip the federation in the bud, 339 and it has been taken as self- 
evident by most modem scholars. 340 That it was anti-Spartan we need 
not doubt. The attested warfare between Sparta and Arkadia proves this 
abundantly, 341 and according to the unanimous testimony of our 
sources, even the grandest federal project, the foundation of Megalo¬ 
polis, was an anti-Spartan move. 342 

However, as already noted, the Confederacy was not in existence for 
very long. But during its short period of existence it did, in collabor¬ 
ation with first and foremost the Boiotian Confederacy, break Spartan 
power decisively: Arkadia never became a Spartan puppet again. It is 
perhaps more than coincidence that we do not meet a strong pan-Arka- 
dian movement again after the elimination of the Spartan menace. In 
other words, it seems a reasonable hypothesis that opposition to Sparta 
was the factor which had, potentially, a politicising effect upon Arka- 
dian identity. When Sparta was defeated, this politicising factor disap¬ 
peared and so did the need and wish for a pan-Arkadian political organ¬ 
isation. So the Arkadians’ ethnic identity as a unifying factor was, as we 
should expect, “subject to varying degrees of salience over time”, 343 
being most important in the period of opposition to Sparta, although 
Arkadian identity did not cease to exist after the collapse of Sparta as is 
clear from Polybios. 344 

In conclusion, in terms of organisation the primary unit in Arkadia 
was not the region and the regional identity but the local community, 
such as Mantinea or the Parrhasians, and its identity. The local identi¬ 
ties were consistently politicised and the frequent changes in the organ¬ 
isation and composition of the ethnos were as a rule politically motiva¬ 
ted. The regional identity, on the other hand, was only rarely politicised 
and always in oppostion to Sparta; accordingly, the regional identity 
ceased to be a potentially important political factor after the fall of 
Sparta. What significance Arkadian ethnicity held outside the political 
sphere is difficult to know, primarily due to lack of sources. But the 
fifth-century coinage inscribed Arkadikon and depicting Zeus Lykaios, 
and later Polybios’ stress on Arkadian eusebeia and musical distinctive¬ 
ness, suggest that when not of political importance Arkadian identity 
was able to find other foci of attention. But, we should also consider the 
possibility that the ethnic identity of the Arkadians did not always hold 
the same degree of salience and that it was of most importance during 
times of opposition to Sparta. 
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4. Conclusion 

Ancient Greek writers habitually singled out the Arkadians for special 
study, just as they singled out other intra-Hellenic groups. They were, 
usually, interested in the mythological traditions of the Arkadians, and 
here they seem to have been arrested by what we may describe as an in¬ 
dicium of Arkadian ethnicity. For the Arkadians certainly constituted 
an ethnic group. On the basis of Smith’s definition of an ethnic group 
we can draw a somewhat detailed picture of the Arkadians as an ethnic 
group. They had a distinctive myth of origin which claimed that their 
ancestors had sprung from the soil of the land and had brought civilisa¬ 
tion to the land, thus creating Arkadia. Outsiders, too, recognised the 
peculiar identity of the Arkadians. 

Arkadia was the land inhabited by Arkadians and it thus grew when a 
new group such as the Triphylians was absorbed by the Arkadian eth¬ 
nos which was an open, not a closed unit. Arkadia was thus primarily 
an ethnic concept and only secondarily a geographical concept. As a 
geographical concept, however, Arkadia existed already in the Archaic 
period and was conceived of as a Peloponnesian region subdivided into 
a number of local communities. These local communities developed 
epichoric identities and it was primarily these identities which were 
politicised and formed the basic unit for the organisation of the region. 
In other words, Arkadia was a region organised into poleis such as 
Mantinea and into tribal states such as the Parrhasians. 

The regional identity, on the other hand, was never successfully 
politicised. When attempts were made at politicising Arkadian identity 
it was regularly in opposition to Sparta, and such attempts were ham¬ 
pered by the fact that, for example, the large and powerful polis of 
Tegea was for large parts of the Classical period not seriously opposed 
to Sparta. The short federal period of the fourth century was successful 
in the sense that, in collaboration with Boiotia, the federation was 
instrumental in breaking Spartan power decisively. However, with the 
elimination of Spartan power the external stimulus for the politicising 
of Arkadian ethnicity was gone and it was never hereafter a vital polit¬ 
ical factor: the Arkadians were an ethnos, surely, but Arkadia was not 
an ethnos state. 
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Table 1 

The victors listed in IG V.2 549.550 
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Argos 

1. OiX6viko<; 4>iXoviko> ’Apyeio*; (5491.7-8) 

2. AoaiXoxo^ riepiXa ’Apyeio<; (549 1.13-15) 

3. ’Apiaxo|i£VTi<; ’Apiateoi; ’Apyeio<; (5491.16-17) 

4. 'Ayn<noxpaxo<; FlepiXa ’Apyeio<;, (5491.17-18) 

5. ’Apiaxo5a|io<; ’Apiaxopayoo ’Apyeioq (549 H.26-27,550 VI.23) 

6. ’ApyeSapoq ’Apxia ’Apyeicx; (54911.27) 

7. ’Ovopavxoq ’EpopavGou ’Apyelot; (550 V.10-11) 

8. OiXioxi8a^ ’Apyeio; (550 VI. 19) 

9. ’Apiaxcovopcx; ’Apyeioq (550 VI.25) 

Arkadia 

10. EoreoXepoi; Aapi8o<; ’ApKaq (549 1.4-5) 

11. Xiov(8a<; Eoavvexto ’Apraq (5491.6) 

12. GeoxriXeq (sic) Nucaauntco ’Aptcaq (5491.8-9,550 VI.21) 

13. NiKiaq Mvaoiau ’ApK 0 t<; (549 1.11-12) 

14. ’Apiaxuntoi; ’ApioxoicXiooi; ’Aptcaq (5491.12-13,54911.24-25) 

15. Aeivcov Aeiviau ’ApKaq (5491.15-16) 

16. Ildvxixos Aeovxioq ’Apraq (5491.21-22) 

17. Aeiviccq AaavSpoo ’Apmi; (549 U.25) 

18. Aiaayevnq ’AyaGia ’Aptcaq (549 n.30-31) 

19. AioXJloi; ’Ejtiyovto ’Apicaq (549 H.32-33) 

20. Aieuxn? Hevooxpaxou ’Apm<; (549 H.33-34) 

21. Eoavcop Euapx© ’Apmq (54911.34) 

22. ’Apcpaivexoq IleSapexa) ’Apm<; (549 n.35) 

23. Iliaxay6pa<; AaiXoxw ’Apjcou; (549 HI.40) 

24. TeUia? ’Apia*; (550 VI. 16) 

25. ’AXe^ipio; ’Apicd*; (550 VI. 18) 

26. Geoyeixtov ’Apicai; (550 VI.22) 

27. Tipo8copo<; ’Apicai; (550 VI.24) 

28. Geap(8a<; ’Apicai; (550 VI.28) 


Akarnania 

29. ’Apovav8po<; riepidvSpou ’Aicapvav (549 H.29-30) 
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Athens 

28. ©pacru8r||K><; Oeaiou ’A0r|vaio<; (5491.9-10) 

Elis 

29. Aapiaq Tipcovo<; ’A^eio<; (5491.3) 

30. ’Av8p6(iaxoq AvcidvaKxcx; ’AXelcx; (5491.18-19) 

31. AapoXuxcx; ’AXe^ipevecx; ’Ataio<; (550 V.10) 

Kassandreia 

33. Bo\jpaXo<; eic KaaaavSpeiaq (550 VI.29) 

Lakedaimon 

34. ’Av8poPioq Ev>8api8a AaKe8aip6vio<; (54911.28-29) 

35. IeXe(8a<; ’AXe^av8pi8a AaKe8ai|iovioq (54911.31-32) 

36. riaciKX.n<; ’Aaavxou AatceSaipovicx; (549 11.36) 

Makedonia 

37. Adyoq FlxoAepaioi) MaKe8cbv (550 V.8-9) 

38. ’Ejtawexcw; IiXavou MaiceScov (550 V.12-13) 

39. 'HpaicXeixoi; MaKe8tov (550 VI.17-18) 

Miletos 

40. ’Avxrivcop Eevapeoq MiXtiaioq (5491.20) 

Rhodos 

41. Nucay6pa<; *P68io<; (550.VI.27) 

Syracuse 

42. OiAoicpdxT|<; lupatcocricx; (550 VI.20,550 VI.26) 


Table 2 

Attestations of the regional ethnic dating 
to the federal period 

Attestations of the ethnic dating to the period 370-323: 

1. [Zap]oXa<; eno^ae ’Apicd? (369; CEG 2 824.23) 

2. IipauKcx; ’Apia*; (361; CID 2 1.11.39) 

3. ES0i; ’Apia*; (361; CID 2 1.11.39) 
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4. [—’Ap]Kd; (360s; CID 2 1 inv. 6742) 

5. IdpauKCx; ’Apicai; (360; CID 2 4.1.42) 

6. Koxxapo.; ’ApKou; (360; CID 2 4.1.43) 

7. ’Ereixappoq ’ApKd<; (360; CID 2 4.1.48) 

8. "OpaXoi; ’Apm.; (360; CID 2 4.m.5) 

9. ’AXe^uiJtoq ’Apicd<; (360; CID 2 4.HI.8) 

10. KaUi8apo<; ’Apmq (360; CID 2 4.m.44) 

11. [--JkAou *ApKa<; ek <J>ev[eou] (ca. 350; SEG 41 935) 

12. [-]ta ’Ap<pidvaKxo<; ’AptcaScx; Gufydxrip] (350-340; IG n 2 8379) 

13. ripa^ixai; Flpa^iSdpm) ’ApKdq (350-340; IG II 2 8380) 

14. KXeopavxi^ Kaqmieuq ’Apxdq (sic) (341; CID 2 12.II.1) 

15. OtXo^evwi <t>iXo^evi8a ’ApKa8i MeyaXojioX.ixat (336/5; FDel- 
phes m.4 380) 

16. [- *Apicd8i MeyaXojroX.{x]ai (336/5; F.Delphes m.4 382) 

17. 0ea[—] ’ApKa8[i ek + city ... o]\) (333/2; FDelphes m.4 382) 

18. Xapi8dpan 'Ayia ’ApKa8i Ktaixopian (332; Syll? 291) 

19. [-] *Apicd8a (ca. 330; IG U 2 1578) 

Attestations of the ethnic possibly dating to the period 370-323: 

20. Et>0u8dpan EvptiSoix; ’Apicd8t ek Kacpuav (4th cent.; Michel, Re- 
cueil 489) 

21. AuptXo<; Haxea ’ApKa<; (4th cent.; IG IX.2 773) 

22. [KaAjXiKpdxei ’ApKa[8]i (4th cent.; CID 2 621.B & 79 B.3) 

23. 'Exaipixoi; 0i[aoai]o<; ’ApKaq (400-350; SEG 14 455) 

24. OiXtov Tpixea ’Opxopevioi; ’ApKa<; (4th cent.; BCH 63 [1939] 
145). 
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Notes 

1 I would like to thank all the symposiasts for their helpful comments on this paper. Spe¬ 
cial thanks are due to Mogens Herman Hansen, who supervised the dissertation one of 
whose chapters is the ancestor of the present paper, and to James Roy, who was on the 
Reading Committee for the dissertation and made polite but incisive remarks on the text 
which developed into the one presented here. 

2 See Alty (1982) and Hall (1997) 37-38. For ethnic stereotypes, see Eriksen (1993) 22- 
25. 

3 For Dorians and Ionians as ethne , see Alty (1982) 1 with n. 6. 

4 For the distinction between “geographically compact” ethne and what one could call 
“dispersed ethne ” see Parker (1998) 19-20, who finds the distinction significant but notes 
that e.g. Herodotos does not make such a distinction. 

5 See Hekataios (FGrHist 1) frr. 6,9, 29a, 29b, and possibly 6a. 

6 See Pherekydes (FGrHist 3) frr. 5, 82a, 135a, 156-161. 

7 See Pherekydes ( FGrHist) 3 fr. 156. The wording of the last phrase, as transmitted in 
paraphrase by Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1.13.1, is: icai xivaq eicaaxoi xorcoix; G)icr|aav. Here 
the aorist of oiiceco is probably used in the sense of “settling a place” (Casevitz [1985] 76), 
while totkx; may well mean “settlement” (Hansen [1998] 20). Ephoros also dealt with the 
ancient kings of Arkadia, apparently on the basis of Arkadian traditions, see Ephoros 
(FGrHist 70) fr. 112a = Censorinus, DN 17.3:... Ephorus, qui tradit Arcadas dicere apud 
se reges antiquos aliquot ad trecentos vixisse annos. 

8 See Hellanikos (FGrHist 4) fr. 37: f E>Aavnco<; ev xa> ITepl *ApicaS(a<;. 

9 See Hellanikos (FGrHist 4) fr. 37 (Kepheus), fr. 161 (autochthony), fr. 162 (Maina- 
los). Fr. 99 may belong to Ilepl ’ApicaSicu; as well. On the nature of Hellanikos’ work (as 
well as the works of the other early writers mentioned here) see now Toye (1995) and C. 
Joyce in Histos 3. 

10 See Pearson (1939) 193-209. See, however, Toye (1995) 292. 

11 See Schwartz (1896); cf. Jacoby ad Ar(i)aithos (IE B Kommentar p. 66). 

12 See Ar(i)aithos (FGrHist 316) fr. 1: ’ApiaiGcp <xqj> ypayavxi xa ’ApicaSiicd. 

13 See Ar(i)aithos (FGrHist 316) frr. 1, 2a, 2b, 5,7. ‘ 

14 Ar(i)aithos (FGrHist 316) ft. 4. 

15 See Aristippos (FGrHist 317) T 1. 

16 See Aristippos (FGrHist 317) frr. 1,2, 3. 

17 Aristippos (FGrHist 317) fr. 3. 

18 See Architimos (FGrHist 315) fr. 1. 

19 See Nikias (FGrHist 318) fr. 1. 

20 See Staphylos of Naukratis (FGrHist 269) fr. 3. C. Muller supposed that Polemon of 
Ilion wrote an Arkadika ; this is possible, but cannot be deduced from the sole surviving 
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“fragment” (referring to mythological matters), for which see FGH III, Polemo Iliensis fr. 
24. 

21 Arist. fir. 483 (Rose) = fr. 487 (Gigon). See also Kopp (1992) 9-10. Damaratos of Ko- 
rinth ( FGrHist 42) fr. 5 is, according to Jacoby, not genuine. The work is referred to as 
Arkadika; the fragment relates a no doubt legendary war between Tegea and Pheneos. In 
addition to works dealing with Arkadia as such, we have information about works on in¬ 
dividual Arkadian communities, e.g. Aristotelian Politeiai of Tegea and Lepreon, a 
Mavxivecov tQx\ by Aristoxenos of Taras, and a Ilepi xoiiv Kara Oiyataiav vopijicov by 
Harmodios of Lepreon; see Taiphakos (1976) 281. 

22 See e.g. West (1985) 154-155 for the view that the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women 
drew at least partly on local legend. 

23 I attempt in this text to use the word “ethnicity” to denote a kind of group identifica¬ 
tion based on the criteria discussed below, and not to denote its attendant ideology; see 
further Jenkins (1997) 85. 

24 Smith (1986) 22. See also Sollors (1996) xii for a very similar approach to the defini¬ 
tion of an ethnic group. 

25 See Smith (1986) 31. Just (1989) 75-76 gives a short-list of four “empirical criteria” 
commonly adduced by modem ethnic groups to assert their distinctiveness: 1) political 
incorporation into/membership of a sovereign state; 2) geographical circumspection/loca¬ 
tion; 3) historical continuity; 4) culture. No. 1 is, as pointed out below, not included by 
Smith, but of a certain relevance in discussing intra-Greek identities, as will become 
clear. Just comments: “In pratice ... [these criteria]... are appealed to not as a definition of 
ethnicity, but merely as evidence for membership of a particular ethnic group” (76). 

26 Smith (1986) 22-24. 

27 Hall (1997) 25. 

28 Similarly, Finley (1954) 261 points out the crucial role played by “intellectuals” such 
as Herodotos and Isokrates in depicting the Greeks’ victory over the Persians “as a na¬ 
tional triumph”. 

29 See Smith (1986) 24-25; see also Jenkins (1997) 9-10. 

30 Smith (1986) 25-26. For a brief sketch of how selected parts of the past are used to 
create and define “Jewishness” in present Israel, see Paine (1989) 121-128. 

31 Smith (1986) 26. 

32 Smith (1986) 26. 

33 Smith (1986) 29. 

34 Smith (1986) 29-30. 

35 As also noted by Hall (1997) 41. 

36 See Jenkins (1997) 107-123. 

37 See Smith (1986) 62. 

38 See Hdt. 8.144.2, for which see Finley (1981) 1-9. See also Finley (1954). 

39 For short reviews of the characteristics of the Arkadian dialect, see Atkinson (1933) 
176-179 and Palmer (1980) 59. 

40 See Striano (1991). 

41 See Hall (1995a) 91 and Hall (1997) 180 for the extreme Doric dialect found at 
Messene. 

42 See Hall (1995a) and Hall (1997) 143-181. See Jenkins (1997) 124-133 fora modem 
ethnic conflict in which language is not essential to the definition of the involved ethnic 
groups. 

43 See Davies (1987). See however Heraclides Creticus 3.1 (GGAf I pp. 108-109). 
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44 See also Heraclides Creticus 3.1 ( GGM I pp. 108-109) for a brief text in which lan¬ 
guage is used as an argument in a discussion of ethnicity, and Xanthos of Lydia (FGrHist 
765) fr. 16 with Lendle (1992) 27-28. 

45 See Hall (1995a) 84. 

46 See Smith (1991) 24. See also Hall (1997) 36. 

47 See e.g. Jenkins (1997) 30-39 for the case of Wales. 

48 See Jenkins (1997) 107. Jenkins argues (107-123) that the “cultural stuff’ is actually 
an important factor in boundary maintenance. My project here is, I should say, explicitly 
different from that of Hall (1997), see esp. 16-17. 

49 Hall (1997) 40. 

50 Smith (1986) 21; see also Jenkins (1997) 9. For a discussion of the meanings of 
eOvoq, see also Hall (1997) 34-40; Hall points out that though ethnos need not always 
mean “ethnic group”, the fact that genos or syngeneia may often be substituted for ethnos 
seems to indicate the centrality of the idea of shared descent in Greek ethnic groups. See 
also Jones (1996). 

51 See Bakhuizen (1989) 67. 

52 See Jones (1996) 316: “Herodotus uses e&voq in a very restricted way, and practically 
every case can be translated ‘people’ or ‘nation’.” To emphasise shared descent 
Herodotos often uses yevoq (see Jones [1996]); there is no instance in Herodotos of yevo<; 
in reference to the Arkadians as such, but at 6.83.2 an individual is described as yevo<; eo)v 
Oiyataox; an* *Apica8ui<;. 

53 Ephoros ( FGrHist 70) fr. 18c. 6. See also Ps.-Scymn. 525 (GGM I p. 217); Diod. 
12.11.3,15.82.2. 

54 See LSJ s.v. <poXf|: race, tribe; or, a union formed in an organized community; hence, 
a body of men united in supposed ties of blood and descent, or by local habitation. 

55 Xen. Hell. 7.1.23. 

56 See CEG 2 824. 

57 Horn. //. 2.611, 7.134; Hdt. 1.66.1, 66.2, 66.3, 146.1, 2.171.3, 4.161.2, 5.49.8, 
6.74.16/5, 74.2, 7.170.4, 202, 8.72.1, 73.1, 9.27.2, 28.1, 28.4, 35.2; Thuc. 1.9.4, 3.34.2, 
34.36/5,5.31.2,57.2,58.4,60.3,64.36/5,64.5,67.1,67.2,7.19.4,57.96/5,8.3.2; Xen. Hell. 
3.2.26,2.30,5.12,4.4.16, 5.2.19,6.5.11, 5.15, 5.166/5, 5.20, 5.21, 5.22,5.23, 5.25, 5.26, 
5.27,5.30, 5.36,5.50, 7.1.18, 1.236/5,1.246/5, 1.25, 1.26/er, 1.28, 1.29, 1.32, 1.33,1.35, 
1.38, 1.41, 1.43, 1.44, 1.456/5, 2.2, 2.5, 2.8, 2.10, 3.1, 4.1, 4.2, 4.3, 4.4, 4.6, 4.13, 4.14, 
4.15,4.16fer, 4.19,4.206/5,4.216/5,4.22,4.236/5,4.24,4.25,4.26,4.276/5,4.28 etc. 

58 For these coins, see Williams (1965) and Nielsen (1996a). 

59 See Xen. Hell. 6.5.6,11,12,22. 

60 From Arkadia: IG V.2 1.3,7 (360s), IG V.2 173.1 (362), IG V.2 343.A.19 (4th cent.), 
IG V.2 548.2 (4th cent.), IG V.2 432.33 (182). Outside of Arkadia: IG IP 112.2, 15, 19, 
26, 31 (362), FDelphes III.l 3.10 (400-350), FDelphes HL5 3.ID.45 (364-62), IG IV 
616.4,7,8,9,12,14,17,19(4thcent.),/GIV757.B.21 (146), IvO 31.1,4 (365-63), SEG 
22 339 (365), SEG 31 558: Tcyeaxati] ’Apicd8e<; (369-68), SEG 31.559: Teyeaxai 
’Apicd8[e<;] (369-68), SEG 31 note ad 558-59* ’A[p]»cd8e[<;] Teye[d]xai. There is one 
possible attestation of the name in a fifth-century inscription: SEG 28 430: 
[’A]p[icd8e<;?], a list of Spartan allies at Tanagra(?), see IvO 253. 

61 For the significance of ascription, see Eriksen (1993) 36-38. 

62 The function of Greek ethnics was, of course, to indicate the/a group-membership of 
the person carrying the ethnic. See Hansen (1996) 170. 

63 For multi-ethnic Argolis, see Hall (1997) 67-107. 
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64 Sec Paus. 10.7.6 = Anthologia Graeca App.-Ep.dedic. 18. The date is ca. 580. 

65 Hejnic (1961) 66-71. 

66 Sec RE 18 2J col. 1932. 

67 See Tucker (1908) ad v. 534 & 540. 

68 1 have also deliberately left out Hellanikos ( FGrHist 4) fir. 162 (Mawatax; 8e opoq 
’ApicaSiou;, ev a> r\ ’AtaXaviri Suyyev, ano MaivaXou xou *ApKa8o<;, iSq <pr|oiv 'EX- 
XaviKoq) since it is quite possible that xou ’ApxdSoq should be interpreted as a 
patronymic; see Hejnic (1961) 29. And this passage too would have to be rejected in any 
case for the same reasons as the comic and tragic passages. 

69 Modified translation of W.H.S. Jones (Loeb). 

70 IvO 843 is a piece of a large bathron containing the word *APKAI. It is, however, not 
possible to decide whether the word is here used as an ethnic or a personal name. It is fur¬ 
thermore undated, although from “gut griechischer Zeit.” - SEG 14 594 reads: 
*A[Xe]£(cu; ho 5evovo<^ ’ApKCt<; TeXoi xai hexdxai/ a[ve0]eice; however, in SEG 34 971 
a new reading is presented: ’A[X£]£(a<; ho 5evovo<^ [xa]i ’AvyeXoi ical Heicaxat/ 
a[v]e0eice. So, this inscription is omitted here. 

71 See Moretti (1959) no. 231. 

72 See Suda s.v. Baiciq; see also s.v. Kv>8a<;. 

73 Modified translation of C.L. Brownson (Loeb). 

74 Modified translation of C.L. Brownson (Loeb). 

75 Breitenbach (1967) 1639-1644, and Nickel (1979) 38-40. See, however, Stronk 
(1995) 8 for the view that the Anabasis was composed in two phases, one before 394 (pro¬ 
ducing I-V.3) and one after 370 (producing the rest), with an overall revision in connec¬ 
tion with the second phase responsible for the uniformity of language and thought. 

76 Agasias at 4.1.27; 2. Agias at 2.5.31 and 2.6.30, possibly also at 1.2.9 and 3.1.47; 3. 
Arexion at 6.4.13; 4. Aristonymos at 4.1.27; 5. Arystas at 7.3.23; 6. Basias at 4.1.18; 7. 
Eurylochos at 4.2.21, 7.1.32 and 7.6.40; 8. Kallimachos at 4.1.27 and 5.6.14; 9. Kleanor 
at 2.1.10, 6.4.22 and possibly at 3.1.47; 10. Nikarchos at 2.5.33 and 3.3.5; 11. Xenias at 
1.2.10 and 1.4.7; 12. Pyrrhias at 6.5.11. 

77 Agias: 2.5.31,2.6.30. Basias: 4.1.18. Nikarchos: 2.5.33, 3.3.5. Pyrrhias: 6.5.11. 

78 Agasias with city-ethnic: 3.1.31,4.7.9, 5.2.15,6.1.30,2.7,4.10,7.8.19. Aristonymos 
with city-ethnic: 4.6.20, 4.7.9, 7.12. Kallimachos with tribal ethnic: 4.7.8, 6.2.7, 2.9. 
Kleanor with city-ethnic: 2.5.37, 5.39, 3.2.4,4.8.18, 7.1.40. Eurylochos with city-ethnic: 
4.7.11, 12. Sophainetos with city-ethnic: 1.1.11, 1.2.3, 2.5.37, 4.4.19. Xenias with tribal 
ethnic: 1.1.2. Arexion with tribal ethnic: 6.5.2. 

79 Eurylochos with double ethnic: 4.2.21, 7.6.40. Agasias with double ethnic: 4.1.27. 
Aristonymos with double ethnic: 4.1.27. Kallimachos with double ethnic: 4.1.27. 

80 See Roy (1972a) 129-130, 131 with note 2; to the evidence collected by Roy can be 
added: Herodotos 6.123.3, where the hometown of Amiantos Lykourgou Arkas is indica¬ 
ted by the prepositional phrase ex Tpane^ouvxoc;. 

81 Roy (1972a) 133. 

82 Roy (1972a) 133-134. 

83 Roy (1967) 287-323, 307-309; it is here calculated that the Arkadians numbered 
4,000 in the original force. 

84 As I have argued at length in Nielsen (1996a). 

85 Modified translation of C.L. Brownson (Loeb). 

86 See further below 32, 36, 44-45. 

87 See table 1. 
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88 See DuSanid (1970) 314-315. 

89 See DuSanic (1970) 317. 

90 See table 2. 

91 In the case of Kaphyai table 2 no. 20 the federal date cannot be absolutely estab¬ 
lished. 

92 Kleitor. 1. KaXXncp[dxTi<; KjXiixopux; (339; CID 2 51.7); Mantinea : 2. ’Ayiac; Mav- 
xivevq (362; CID 2 1.11.24), 3. v Apxircrco<; Mavuveix; (358; CID 2 5.1.4); Megalopolis : 4. 
NucoXoxoq MeyaXojioXixaq (360; CID 2 3.56), 5. *Ayria{8apo<; MeyaXonoXixaq (358; 
CID 2 5.1.26-27), 6. KXe[o]pPpoxo<; MeyaXorcoXixa*; (358; CID 2 5.1.29-30), 7. Ilavxoic- 
XeiSaq [MJeyaXojioXixcu; (358; CID 2 5.1.32-33), 8. Ti[p]o0eo<; MeyaXojioXixaq (358; 
CID 2 5.1.35), 9. AaidSaq MeyaXo7ioX(xa<; (358; CID 2 5.1.37), 10. Aecov Meya- 
XonoXixcu; (358; CID 2 5.1.39), 11. [’Api]axoX[a](8a<; [Mey]aXorcoX{xa<; (358; CID 2 
5.1.41-42), 12. *IoKa8Ti[<;] MeyaXojioXixou; (358; CID 2 5.1.44), 13. [Eu]8a)p[{8]a<; 

MeyaXojioXixaq (358; CID 2 5.1.46), 14. [.M]eyaXo7roX(xa<; (358; CID 2 5.1.48), 15. 

*Ava£;{pio<; MeyaXfonoXixaq] (358; CID 2 6.A.9), Pallantion: 16. *AaaXaxo<; IlaX- 
Xavxev<; (358; CID 2 5.1.21); Tegea: 17. Flpa^icovi, ’ApiaxdvSpcoi Teyeaxaiq (345-343; 
CID 2 34.40), 18. OOicoxTiq Teycaxiiq (334/3; CID 2 79.A.40); Thisoa: 19. BaOuicXtiq 
Qxooaioq ey MeyaXa^ FloXioq (358; CID 2 5.1.23) 

93 It is discussed in Nielsen (1996e) 354-360. 

94 Staatsvertrdge II 290. 

95 Staatsvertrdge II 337. 

96 See also Polyb. 4.33.8 mentioning MeyaXorcoXixai ica! ndvxe<; oi Koivcovouvxeq 
’ApicdScov xrfc auxaW auppaxiou; in a reference to the period following the battle of 
Mantinea in 362. 

97 See CEG 2 824. 

98 DuSanid (1970) 299 and below 55-56. 

99 See Hansen (1996) 185. For a possible connection between the cult of Zeus Lykaios 
and the numerous sons of Lykaon, see West (1985) 154. 

100 I must underline here again that my purpose is not to reconstruct or interpret the 
Arkadian myth of origin, but simply to establish its existence and give its outline. For fur¬ 
ther details, I must direct readers to the works of Borgeaud (1988) and Bergese (1995). 

101 Hesiod fr. 9, 10a (MW); see Dowden (1992) 79, Hall (1995a) 85; Hall (1997) 47. 

102 On the function of genealogical myths, see Fowler (1998). 

103 Borgeaud (1988) 23-44 discusses the myth as given by Pausanias. 

104 Paus. 8.1.4. For Asios, see West (1985) 4. 

105 Paus. 8.1.5-6. 

106 Paus. 8.1.6. 

107 Paus. 8.2.1. 

108 Paus. 8.38.1. 

109 Paus. 8.3.1. 

110 Paus. 8.3.1-5. 

111 Dowden (1992) 75. Cf. Kopp (1992) 146, 151. 

112 Kopp (1992) 153. 

113 Paus. 8.3.6-7. 

114 Arkas is thus a “culture hero”, see Hall (1997) 53. 

115 See Borgeaud (1988) 25-27, Bergese (1995) 27. 

116 avxOeov 5e neXaoyov ev i)\j/nc6|ioiaiv opeaoi/ yaia peXaiv’ ocveScdkev, iva 
Ovr]xSv yevoq e\r\. 
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117 Dowden (1992) 83 takes it for granted that Asios located Pelasgos in Arkadia. 

118 Hesiod also considered Pelasgos to be autochthon , see fr. 160 (MW). 

119 Hes. fr. 161 (MW): viei^ e^eyevovxo Auicaovoq avxiOeoio/ ov rcoxe xucxe 
neXaayoq. 

120 See Steph. Byz. 498.8: riaXXavxiov, rcoXu; ’ApicaSiaq. ano ndAAavxoq, evoq xwv 
AvKaovoq naiScov, ox; ’Haio8o<; (= Hes. fr. 162 [MW]). See also West (1985) 154 sug¬ 
gesting that the Lykaonic sons in Hesiod’s Catalogue of Women was a “catalogue of local 
eponyms.” 

121 SoKopp(1992) 146. 

122 Pherekydes ( FGrHist 3) fr. 156: jiejiouixai yap auxcp (sc. Pherekydes) iiepi xtov ev 
’ApicaSujt PaatXeuaavxcov o8e 6 Xoyoq, “neXaoyou Kai Aqiaveipaq yivexai Avkokov. 
ouxoq yapci K\)XXr|vqv vq(8a vupcpqv, acp’ q<; xo opo<; x\ KuXXrivq Kataixai”. erceixa 
xo\><; £K xouxcov yevvqOevxaq 8ie£ic)v Kai x(va<; eVaoxoi xotcoix; fiiaiaav. See n. 7 
above. 

123 As argued by van der Valk (1958) 142. See also Nielsen (1997) 35-36. 

124 Again, these sons of Lykaon may, according to Kopp (1992) 152, have a primarily 
literary existence. 

125 See also Kopp (1992) 149. 

126 See Hes. fr. 162 (MW). Kallisto was the daughter of Lykaon, according to Eumelos, 
see Pherekydes 0 FGrHist 3) fr. 157. See also Epimenides fr. 16 (Diels). 

127 See CEG 2 824. The earliest certain reference to Arkas as son of Zeus and Kallisto 
dates ca. 500, see scholion in Eur. Rhesus v. 36 and scholion in Theokritos I v. 3-4c with 
lost (1985) 460 and Kopp (1992) 155. On Arkas in general, see Kopp (1992) 153-167. 

128 See Kopp (1992) 143-144. A problem here is, of course, that this is an observation 
based on the silence of our sources. But if my suggestion below (= that the tradition of 
Arkadian autochthony is based on Pelasgos’ birth from the earth) is accepted, the impli¬ 
cation is that Pelasgos was after all of some significance in local traditions, since Arka- 
dians are known to have publicly referred to their autochthony (Xen. Hell. 7.1.23; CEG 2 
824.2). 

129 See Hdt. 8.72-73, Hellanikos (FGrHist 4) fr. 161, Dem. 19.424, Ephoros (FGrHist 
70) fr. 18c.6, Xen. Hell. 7.1.23, CEG 2 824; Ps.-Scymn. 526 (GGAf I p. 217). See Rosi- 
vach (1987) 305-306, and Bergese (1995) 70-78. Bergese (1995) 74ff. believes that this 
tradition is based on a belief that some gods (Zeus, Pan, Hermes and Asklepios) were 
considered to have been bom of the Arkadian soil. 

130 Pelasgos is explicitly described as auxoxOcov by Apollodoros 3.8.1. 

131 It is thus hard to agree with Rosivach (1987) 305-306 that the term as applied to 
Arkadians means simply “indigenous*’. With my explanation, the epithet embodies a 
claim to antiquity and legitimacy on behalf of the Arkadians. See also Kopp (1992) 172 
where it is pointed out that “in den wenigen bekannten Fallen, in denen die Vergangenheit 
von Vertretem des Arkadischen Bundes in der Kommunikation verwendet wurde, nicht 
etwa die Konigsgenealogie zitiert, sondem auf die - moglicherweise auch demokratisch 
konnotierte - Autochthonie abgehoben wurde.” 

132 For Herodotos* statement, see Jost (1985) 326. 

133 Thuc. 1.2.3. 

134 See Bergese (1995) 61-78. See also Tortzen (1996) 133. The idea that the Arkadians 
were an age-old people may also lie behind the tradition that some of the early kings lived 
up to 300 years; see Ephoros (FGrHist 70) fr. 112(a+b). 

135 Hdt. 1.146. 
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136 Ephoros (FGrHist 70) fr. 113, preserved in Strabo. 

137 See Borgeaud (1988) 14-15. 

138 See Tortzen (1996) esp. 135. 

139 See Bergese (1995) 78-84. 

140 Cf. Eust. Comm . in Dionysium Periegetem 414 (GGM II p. 293): on 8e ical 

7tpoaeA.r|voi oi *Apica8e<; 6ia Tqv jtavi) xou e'Gvouc; apxatoTTiTa, 6 Auxocppcov 

ioTopei. The ref. is to Lycoph. Alex. 482, though Lykophron here uses the periphrasis xcov 
TtpooOe privT|<;; for Lykophron on Arkadia, see Jost (1991). See also Borgeaud (1988) 6- 
7, and Tortzen (1996) 133. 

141 See Hippys of Rhegion ( FGrHist 554) fr. 7 (for the date of Hippys, see Bergese 
[ 1995] 78); Arist. fr. 591 (Rose) = fr. 608 (Gigon). 

142 Borgeaud (1988) 6. 

143 Bergese (1995) 78ff. 

144 Horn.//. 2.611,7.134. 

145 See Tausend (1992) 146-152; cf. Kopp (1992) 30. See also Niese (1910) 27; Roe¬ 
buck (1941) 43-45; Pearson (1962); Sundwall (1993) 45-55. For a different view which 
accepts the testimony of Pausanias almost at face value, see Caltabiano (1969-70). 

146 It is impossible to discuss the Arkadian dialect as it was spoken, and we are re¬ 
duced, of course, to written testimony. But if the dialect was consciously constructed as 
an ethnic indicium, this ought to be reflected in the written evidence. 

147 See Jeffery (1990) 208. 

148 See Jeffery (1991) 212-213. 

149 Jeffery (1991) 212. 

150 Dubois (1986a) 17-19. 

151 Cf. Dubois (1986b) O 1.29-30 and IG V.2 343.3-4. 

152 Hall (1997) 175. 

153 See Polyaeni Excerptum 40.3. For the verbs eXXrjv{^o), dniKi^co, 8copi£(o, aioW^co 
and id£<o in the same passage in a context of an ethnic discussion, see Heraclides Creti- 
cus 3.1 (GGM I pp. 198-199). 

154 See Nielsen (1996b) 54-9. 

155 Dem. 16.2 (Loeb translation). 

156 For a general discussion of cults as focal points of ethne, see now Parker (1998). 

157 See the general remark by Adshead (1980) 22: “Thus the principal cults of Arcadia 
emphasized the identity of the Arcadians as a particular people in a particular area”. 

158 See Borgeaud (1988) 3: “Pan is an Arcadian ... all the ancient sources call him Ar¬ 
cadian’*; Jost (1985) 456: “Pan 6tait aux yeux des Anciens, le dieux arcadien par excel¬ 
lence”; Bergese (1995) 75: “II dio arcade per eccellenza era comunque Pan”. 

159 Steph. Byz. 120.8; Stephanos cites no authority for this information. 

160 See Borgeaud (1988) 43 with source refs, at 205, n. 105; Epimenides fir. 16 (Diels). 

161 Jost (1985) 461. 

162 Jost (1985) 460. 

163 See the table in Jost (1985) 457-458. 

164 See Jost (1985) 459. 

165 Jost (1985) 475. 

166 Jost (1985) 458. 

167 Borgeaud (1988) 48. 

168 Paus. 8.36.7; see Jost (1985) 459. 

169 Paus. 8.26.2; see Jost (1985) 459. 
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170 Paus. 8.37.11; IG V.2 530; Borgeaud (1988) 50. 

171 See IG V.2 92,93; Paus. 8.53.11; see Jost (1985) 459. 

172 See Paus. 8.30.3-6. IG V.2 451 -452; Jost (1985) 459. 

173 8.26.2. 

174 Jost (1985) 72,465. 

175 Jost (1985) 201. 

176 See this volume 275. 

177 IG V.2 556,557. 

178 See Jost (1985) 187. 

179 See Jost (1985) 219. 

180 Jost (1985) 191-192. 

181 See Paus. 8.37.11. For the stoa, see Meyer (1927) 2426. 

182 See Borgeaud (1988) 51 -52. 

183 Jost (1985) 558. Also stressed by Adshead (1980) 21-22. 

184 See Jost (1985) 309. 

185 See Paus. 8.41.5-6 with Jost (1985) 89,412-413. 

186 See Hughes (1991) 96-107 for a recent discussion. See also p. 139 of this volume. 

187 See Winter (1991) and 0stby (1990-91). 

188 See Polyb. 4.20-21 with Nielsen (1996b) 64-66, 73. Other sources which associate 
music closely with Arkadians are: Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom 1.33.3: ‘The Arcadians are said 
also to have been the first to introduce into Italy ... music performed on such instruments 
as lyres, trigons [triangular harps] and flutes” (Loeb translation); Plut. [De mus] 1142E 
states that “in ancient times” (to TiaXaiov) the Mantineans had systematised the musical 
instruction of the young in the belief that music contributed to the formation of character. 
See also Tsiolis (1995) 63-4 suggesting that the Thersilion at Megalopolis was, in fact, an 
odeion constructed for musical competitions. 

189 For mercenary prosopography, see Demand (1990) 48-49; Demand actually lists 
five people, but Alexias should be omitted from the list, since it is far from certain that he 
was a mercenary. Furthermore, there is no reason to believe that he was an Arkadian, as is 
clear from the improved reading of his dedication published in SEG 34 971: ’A[X£]£iaq 
ho Eevovo<^ [xa]t ’AvyeAoi ical HeKaxai/ a[v]e0£Ke, cf. SEG 14 594. See now Dubois 
(1989) no. 55. For an interesting dedication by a woman of a silver bar to Zeus Lykaios, 
found in Sicily, see Bergese (1995) 111-112; the cult of Zeus Lykaios presumably trav¬ 
elled to Sicily in the company of Arkadian mercenaries. 

190 Paus. 5.27.1. 

191 See Puesch (1958) 75-76. 

192 See/vO 266. 

193 Hdt. 8.26.2 (P(ou xe Seopevoi ical evepyol PouXopevoi eivai). 

194 How & Wells (1912) ad 8.26.2. 

195 For details, see Parke (1933) 14-16. 

196 See Roy (1967) 308-309. 

197 Roy (1967) 296-309. 

198 The seven Arkadian hoplites killed in one day according to SEG 42 1245 (fourth 
century) must have been mercenaries. 

199 Lys. 34.7. 

200 Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 271-275 dispute this and take it as a figure for the 
whole male population of Mantinea. For the demography of Arkadian poleis , see now 
Fors6n (1999). 
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201 See Roy’s contribution in this volume (346-349) for the strong possibility that Arka- 
dian social patterns were based on the tradition of mercenary enlistment. 

202 See Hermippos fr. 63 (Kock) = fr. 63 (K/A): avSpdnoS’ eic Opoyicu;, arco 8 e 
’Apica 8 (aq ejtiKoupotx;. 

203 See Borgeaud (1988) 21-22 and n. 109 at 197-8; the proverb is explained as follows 
by Makarios s.v.: ’ApmScu; pipf|oopai. eki xcov exepou; rcovouvxcov. *ApKd 8 e<; yap 18191 
ouSeva eviiaiaav, exepoiq 8 e npoaxiBepcvoi teal crippaxoi yevopevoi ei> 8 oiapo\>v. The 
proverb is found as early as Plato Comicus (active 428-389) fr. 99 (Kock). 

204 Thuc. 7.57.9 is clearly influnced by stereotypes about the Arkadians which must 
have arised from their mercenary activities: MavxivTiq 8 e icai aXXoi ’Apicd 8 a)v piaGo- 
<popoi ETii xotx; aifil JioXepiouq otpiaiv drcoSeucvopEvouq ievai eicoOoxeq... 

205 See Xen. Hell . 7.1.23. In this connection it is also worth noting the report given by 
the Arkadian envoy Antiochos to the federal assembly after his unsuccesful embassy to 
the Persian king, to the effect that he had seen “bakers, cooks, waiters and door-keepers” 
(Warner) at the king’s court, but no warriors (Xen. Hell. 7.1.38). 

206 CEG 2 824. 

207 For Ephoros (FGrHist 70) fr. 113, see above n. 136. - Xen. Hell. 7.1.25: onov 8 e 
PouXtiOeiev e^eXGeiv, oi v 6 £, 06 xeiprov, 06 p^Koq 68 ou, o\>k opTj 86 aPaxa djiEiccoXuEv 
auxoix;; the anaphoric asyndeton is a rather remarkable one. 

208 See Borgeaud (1988) 21, Bergese (1995) 39. 

209 See Parke (1933) 14, followed by Stronk (1995) 32, 34-35,37. 

210 Lousoi: Xen. An. 7.6.40; Mainalia: Paus. 5.27.2; Mantinea: Xen. An. 6.1.11; Meth- 
ydrion: Xen. An. 4.8.9; Orchomenos: Xen. An. 7.1.40; Parrhasia: Xen. An. 6.2.10; Stym- 
phalos: Xen. An. 6.4.10. 

211 For the tribes of Arkadia and their polis structure, see Nielsen (1996c) 132-143 and 
Roy (1996). There is a case-study of the Mainalian polis of Asea by Forsen & Fors 6 n 
(1997). 

212 See Smith (1986) 28-29, Smith (1991) 22-23. 

213 See Bergese (1995) 74-78. 

214 See Jost (1985) 179-187,249-269,474-476. 

215 See Jost (1985) 459. 

216 See Jost (1985) 441-449. 

217 See Jost (1985) 36, 324. 

218 See above p. 32. 

219 For which see Hdt. 6.74.1 with Nielsen [1996a] 44-46. 

220 See Jenkins (1997) 47, 53-54, 61 (“a claim to ethnic identity must be validated by 
an audience of outsiders”), 70, and Hall (1997) 32,76. 

221 Identity through opposition: Hall (1997) 44,47. 

222 See Nielsen (1996a) 56-61. See also Parker (1998) 32-33. 

223 See Xen. An. 1.2.10. See Roy (1972a) 134-135. 

224 See Xen. An. 6.2.9-24; Roy (1972a) 135. 

225 The verb dvxi>iyeo 6 ai is given in the durative aspect by Xenophon in the crucial 
passage. 

226 See Xen. Hell. 3.2.30. 

227 See e.g. CEG 2 824.2, Hdt. 1.66. 

228 Roy (1968) 20. 

229 Hdt. 4.161.2. 

230 Hdt 7.170.4. A similar way of expression is found in Thuc. 5.67.1: ’ApKdScov 
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*Hpaiq<;, where the simple city-ethnic would have sufficed. In the Athenian speech at 
Hdt. 9.28, the Tegeatai are referred to repeatedly simply as ’ApicdSeq! 

231 Xen. Hell. 7.4.36. 

232 Thuc. 1.2.3: q x£ vuv 0eaaaX(a KaXoup£VT| Kai Boiama neXotrowfiaot) xe xa 
noXXa TiWiv *ApKa8(a<;. 

233 Thuc. 5.29.1: xoiq... Mavxiveuai pepoq xi xq<; ’ApKa8(a<; Kaxeoxpanxo W|koov. 

234 Hdt. 7.202: ck xqq Xouriiq *ApKa8ir|<;. 

235 Herodotos: 6.75: ft 8e NcovaKpiq ... noXxq £oxl xqq *ApKa8(a<;, 7.202: e£ ’Opx- 
opcvou ... xfjq *ApKa8ia<;; Thucydides: 5.33.1: xrj<; *ApKa8(a<; iq Ilappaoioix;, 5.58.2: 
ev M£0i)8pi(p xq<; ’ApicaSiaq. 

236 Xen. Hell. 4.4.16: noAAaxooE *otl xr\q ’ApicaSiaq; 6.5.21: ev£PepW|Kei tt^v 
*A pKa8iav Kai 8pouvxi xqv xcopav ouSciq f|0£Xr|K£i pdxeo0ai; 6.5.51: ck xr\q ’ApKa- 
8(a<;. 

237 See Xen. Hell. 6.5.12. 

238 Xen. Hell. 1. 1.28: eu; Ilappaaio\)<; xq<; ’ApKa8iaq. 

239 See for example the Xenophontic expressions: naacov xcov noXccov ... xcbv ’Apxd- 
8cov at Hell. 7.4.36, and xaq aXXaq *ApKa8iKa<; TcoXfiq at Hell. 7.4.38. 

240 See IvO 147.148: TeXXwv Aaf|povo<; ’ApKaq *Opeo0daio<;; Hdt. 6.83.8: KAiav- 
8poq ... OiyaXcix; arc’ *ApKa8(r|<;, 6.127: ’Apiavxoq AuKoupyou ’ApKaq £k Tparcc^ouv- 
xo<;; Xen. An. 4.1.27: ’Apiaxcovopoq M£0\)8pi£u<; ’Aprcaq Kai Aiveiou; Ixi>p<paA.io<; 
’ApKcu;... KaAAipaxoq riappaaioQ ’ApKaq; 7.6.40: EupuAoxoq AoooidxqQ *ApKaq. 

241 Ps.-Skylax 44 (GGM I pp. 37-38). 

242 Note, however, that the curious phrase ’AprcaSia £0vo<; eaxi seems to indicate that 
the human concept is present even in such a dry geographical treatise. Also, the use of 
auxcov (i.e. xtov ’ApraScov) instead of a\)xr\q (i.e. xqq ’AprcaSiaq) points to the conclu¬ 
sion that the geographical concept is closely bound up with the ethnic concept. 

243 Hdt. 1.67.4. 

244 The fragments of Hesiod do not attest to the geographical concept of Arkadia in an 
unambiguous way. The toponym ’ApKaSiq is completely restored Hes. fr. 23a.32 (MW); 
in fr. 163, a periphrasis of Hesiod, we meet the expression cv ’ApmSux oikciv, but we 
cannot know whether Hesiod actually used this expression. 

245 Horn. //. 2.603-614 (“Then the Arkadians, from the land where Mount Kyllene lifts 
its peak and Aipytos was buried, where men are trained in hand-to-hand fighting; from 
Pheneos, from Orchomenos rich in sheep, from Rhipe and Strade and windy Enispe; from 
Tegea and pleasant Mantinea, and from Stymphalos and Parrhasie. They were led by 
King Agapenor son of Ankaios, in sixty ships, each with its complement of trained Arka- 
dian warriors. Agamemnon King of Men had himself given Agapenor the well-found 
ships in which to cross the wine-dark sea, as the Arkadians knew nothing of sea-faring**; 
modified translation of E.V. Rieu [Penguin]). 

246 Rhipe, Stratie and Enispe, of course, were unknown in antiquity, and must be left 
out of the discussion here; see Simpson and Lazenby (1970) 92. 

247 I may also point to a verse of the Palatine Anthology (14.73); the verse is from an 
oracle, which was known to Ion of Chios, but probably dates to the first half of the sev¬ 
enth century (see Hall [1995b] 587-588). In describing the location of Argos, it states that 
its inhabitants live between T(puv0o<;... Kai ’ApKa8(r|<; TtoXuprjAov. The part of Arkadia 
west of Argos was the eastern plain which contained Stymphalos, Mantinea et al. Thus, 
this verse proves that the plain was considered part of Arkadia in the early Archaic 
period, and my conclusion is corroborated. 
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248 Willcock (1978) ad II. 2.614. 

249 I do so in Nielsen (1996e) 29-48. 

250 See Nielsen & Roy (1998) 36-39. 

251 See Xen. Hell. 5.4.25,6.5.24, with Shipley (1992) 216 and Shipley (1997) 233-234, 
238-239. 

252 If so, then it might be possible that Karyai’s and Oion’s dependence on Tegea began 
only by Philip H’s adjudication of Spartan communities to Tegea. See Polyb. 9.28.7 with 
Roebuck (1948) 84-89. 

253 See Roy (1968) 37. 

254 For a discussion of Elis and her perioikic dependencies, see Roy (1997). 

255 See Roy (1997) 290. 

256 Aaoicbva xov utc’ ’ApxdScov avTiXcyopevov. 

257 Kiechle (1960) 22-23 believes that the dialect spoken around Lasion was related to 
Arkadian and concludes that “das ... legt ... nahe, dass die arkadischen Anspriiche auf 
Teile des Herrschaftsgebietes der Eleier besser begriindet waren als man gemeinhin 
anzunehmen geneigt ist." Possibly so, but the evidence for the relatedness of the two dia¬ 
lects is very exiguous, and so caution is advisable; the idea is of course interesting, but as 
pointed out above dialect is not always a good indicator of ethnic identity. 

258 For a full discussion of this process, see Nielsen (1997). 

259 See Nielsen (1997) 134. 

260 Pherekydes ( FGrHist 3) fr. 161. See Niese (1910) 7; Niese suggested that Epeion at 
some point in the fifth century was controlled by Arkadians (6-7); see further Roy (1997) 
note 64. Meyer (1938) 1594 thinks it possible that Eleian Phaisana was at some point con¬ 
sidered Arkadian. 

261 See Nielsen (1997) 134-135. 

262 For Makiston, see further Roy (1997) 290 with note 65. 

263 Pherekydes (FGrHist 3) fr. 5. 

264 So Bolte in RE 9: 540. 

265 See Roy (1968) 29, 36. 

266 Witness the Argive expansion in the Argolid attested by Strabo 8.6.19, which he 
dates pexa xtjv ev laXapivi vaupaxiav. See Ryder (1965) 12. 

267 Strabo 8.6.19, Hdt. 9.35. 

268 Hdt. 9.35. 

269 See Roy (1968) 34, Nielsen (1996c) 119-120. 

270 See Nielsen & Roy (1998) 38. 

271 Polyb. 4.70.3: x\ 8e 4'axpi<; H^v opoXoyoupevov leal ttaXaiov ’Apicd8a>v 
icxiapa tti<; ’A£av(8o<;, keitcxi 8e xfjq pev auprcdariq netonovvriaot) icaxa xtjv 
peadyaiov, auxriq 8e xfjq ’ApKa8{a<; enl xot<; Tipog Suapag tiepaai, avvdnxouaa xoiq 
T iepi xa<; eoxa^tas Kaxoucouai xcbv ’Axatwv eniKeixai 8* eixpuca; xfl xajv ’HXeicov 
Xtopa, pe0’ <bv auvePaive xoxe rcotaxeueoGai auxr|v. 

272 On Stymphalos, see Paus. 8.22.1: IxuptpdXiot 8e xexaypevoi pev ou pexa ’Apica- 
8(ov ext eiaiv, aXka iq xo ’ApyoXiKov cruvxe^ouoi pexaaxavxe<; eq auxo eOeXovxai; on 
Alea, see Paus. 8.23.1: pexa 8e IxupcpaXov eoxiv ’AAia, ouve8p(o\) pev xou ’Apyo- 
Xikou pexexouaa xai auxri kxX. 

273 See Callmer (1943) 41-47. 

274 Pretzler’s study in this volume provides a description of Tegean identity as it 
emerges from Pausanias’ account of the city. 

275 See Roy (1972b) 4849. 
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276 Sec Eriksen (1993) 36-38 and Jenkins (1997) 18. 

277 Pherekydes (FGrHist 3) fr. 135b. According to another tradition, Parrhasos was a 
son of Lykaon; see Eust. //. 1.468.10. 

278 Strabo 8.8.1. 

279 Paus. 8.38.8; see Jost (1985) 186-187. 

280 See Jost (1985) 183. 

281 Smith (1991) 23. 

282 Thuc. 5.33.1; see also Xen. Hell . 7.1.28. 

283 Smith (1991) 23. 

284 See Roy (1972b) 47. 

285 See Diod. 15.72.4 (riappaoiov ’ApicaScov). 

286 For the Mantinean pantheon: see Jost (1985) 124-142; for Mantinea as a political 
community: see Amit (1973) 121-188 and Nielsen (1996d) 66-70, 79-84; for Mantinean 
coinage and dancing: see Lacroix (1967). For genealogical traditions, see Kopp (1992) 
23, 88-112. 

287 Modified translation of C.B. Gulick (Loeb). = Ephoros {FGrHist 70) fir. 54. 

288 Modified translation of C.L. Brownson (Loeb). 

289 Translated by C.L. Brownson (Loeb). 

290 Hall (1997) 44,47. 

291 This history is set out by Amit (1973) 121-182. 

292 For the scholion, see Hermes 29 (1894) 149 and Callim. fr. 667 (Pheiffer). 

293 For the organisation of fourth-century Triphylia, see Nielsen (1997) 148-155. 

294 For Triphylia, see Nielsen (1997); for Lasion, cf. Xen. Hell. 3.2.30 & 7.4.12. 

295 Hdt. 1.143, 146.1. 

296 On the Azanians, see Nielsen & Roy (1998). 

297 See Nielsen (1997) 152-155. 

298 For the Kynourians, Mainalians and Parrhasians see Roy (1972b); for the Tri- 
phylians, see Nielsen (1997). 

299 For Teuthis, see Nielsen (1996d) 84-86. 

300 See IPArk no. 9. 

301 See IPArk no. 15. 

302 See Nielsen (1997) 151-152. 

303 For the synoecism, see Moggi (1974) and Demand (1990) 111-118. 

304 Dusanil (1970) 324-326 and Moggi (1974) 77. 

305 See Moggi (1974) 77. 

306 See Xen. Hell. 7.1.44-45,7.3.1-4. 

307 DuSantf (1970) 299. 

308 See Xen. Hell, 7.1.46. 

309 See Xen. Hell. 7.2.11. 

310 Xen. Hell, 7.4.14. 

311 Described at Xen. Hell. 7.4.20-27. 

312 Xen. Hell. 7.28.1. 

313 Xen. Hell. 7.4.29. 

314 See Xen. Hell. 7.4.33. 

315 See Meyer (1950) 1754 and Roy (Federal Democracy). 

316 Etym. Magn. 623.16-17: ov> yap Sexopai xovq Xeyovxaq covopaoOai xov xotiov {i.e. 
Olympia) aito ’OXupjuaq xfjq ’Apicd8o<;, r\v eyripe fliaoq. 

317 CEG 2 824, for which see Nielsen (1997) 145-146. 
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318 See Niese (1899) 523, Niese (1910) 27, Meyer (1950) 1753. 

319 See Head, Hist. Hum. 426. 

320 See Sy//. 3 171. 

321 Meyer (1950) 1754. 

322 The inscriptions are discussed at length by DuSanic (1979); his detailed restorations 
are of course subject to caution, but the general contents of the inscriptions seem certain. 

323 See DuSanil (1979) fr. a, 120-121. The treaty is mentioned by Diod. 15.78.2. 

324 See Dusanid (1979) fir. b, 122-125. 

325 DuSanic (1979) fr. c, 125-128. 

326 See Nielsen (1996d) 97-98. 

327 See Roy (1997) 291. 

328 For uterine succession, see Hall (1997) 48. 

329 Thuc. 8.3.2. 

330 See Diod. 15.31.2, with Cartledge (1987) 272. 

331 See Nielsen (1996a) 39-56. 

332 See Nielsen (1996a) 56-61. 

333 For the date see Powell (1988) 107. 

334 See Hall (1997) 44,47. 

335 For Tegea’s relations with Sparta, see Andrewes (1952), Cartledge (1987) 257-262, 
and Nielsen (1996d) 87-89. 

336 For which see Xen. Hell. 6.5.6-9. 

337 See Nielsen (1996d) 89; Xen. Hell. 6.5.11. 

338 Modified translation of C.L. Brownson (Loeb). 

339 See Xen. Hell. 6.5.10-21. 

340 See Larsen (1968) 180 and Roy (1971) 569. 

341 The attested fighting between Sparta and the Confederacy is: 370: a Spartan cam¬ 
paign into Arkadia in support of Tegean exiles (Xen. Hell. 6.5.13, Diod. 15.62.2); 
370/369: first expedition of Epameinondas into the Peloponnese (Xen. Hell. 6.5.22-32, 
50; Diod. 15.62.4-63.1,63.3-65.6,67.1), during which the Arkadians captured Oion, rav¬ 
aged Sellasia, etc.; 369: second expedition of Epameinondas into the Peloponnese (Diod. 
15.68.1) of which no Arkadian details are known; Arkadians capture Pellana in northern 
Lakonia (Diod. 15.67.2), and attack Lakonian Asine (Xen. Hell. 7.1.25); 368: Spartans 
recapture Karyai, advance into Parrhasia, and are victorious in the Tearless Banle (Xen. 
Hell. 7.1.28-32); 365: Sparta recaptures Sellasia (Xen. Hell. 7.4.12); 365-364: wars with 
Sparta and Elis (Xen. Hell. 7.4.13-27). 

342 See Demand (1990) 111-112. 

343 Hall (1997) 135. 

344 See e.g. Polyb. 4.20-21 where Arkadian musical distinctiveness is discussed at great 
length. See also Jost (1991) which shows how most of the Arkadian mythological charac¬ 
teristics discussed above persisted in existence and were picked up by Lykophron in a few 
verses of his Alexandra (479-83). Jost states (p. 286) that xepocxux; in v. 480 is purely 
geographical; it is, perhaps, too fanciful to see in the sequence reoaaioc duro SaiToc an 
extremely oblique reference to the word auxoxBcov and thus the autochthony of the Arka¬ 
dians? 



Aristotle’s Reference to the Arkadian 
Federation at Pol. 1261a29 


MOGENS HERMAN HANSEN 


Although federations of poleis had become an extremely important fea¬ 
ture of Greek politics in the fourth century BC, there is in all of Aristo¬ 
tle’s Politics just half a line about such federations, viz., the reference to 
the Arkadians at 1261a29, and not all commentators are sure that Ari¬ 
stotle’s mention of the Arkadians in this passage has anything to do 
with the federation formed in 370 BC after the battle at Leuktra. I side, 
however, with those who believe that the reference at Politics 1261a29 
is to the fourth-century confederacy of Arkadian poleis. Furthermore, 
what is, in my opinion, the preferable interpretation of the passage pro¬ 
vides us also with a plausible explanation of why it is the only passage 
in Aristotle about all the contemporary federations. 

The reference must, of course, be studied in context and the whole 
passage runs as follows: ou povov 8’ etc nXeiovcov avGpomcov eaxiv f] 
jioXk;, aXXa mi e£ ei8ei Siacpepovxcov. ou yap yivexai 7ioXi<; 
opoicov. exepov yap auppaxia tea! jioXk;. xo pev yap xqj jtoacp 
Xpfjaipov, Kav fj xo auxo xq> et8ei (por|Ge{a<; yap x«piv r\ auppaxta 
ttetpuKev), coajtep av ei axaGpo; nXeiov eXicuaeie (Sioioei 8e xw 
xoiouxcp Kai it6X.ii; eGvouq, oxav pr| icaxa xebpa; coat Kexcoptopevoi xo 
jtXfjGoq, 1 aXX’oiov ’ApKaSe;) (1261a22-9). 

My (not very elegant) translation of the passage is: “The polis is not 
just composed of a multitude of human beings, but more specifically of 
human beings who differ in kind; human beings all of the same kind 
cannot form a polis. For a polis is different from a symmachia. A sym- 
machia is useful by virtue of its numerical strength, even when all 
members are of the same kind (the purpose of a symmachia is mutual 
assistance); just as a greater weight tips the scales. There is a similar 
difference between a polis and an ethnos, provided that people are not 
settled scattered in komai, but like the Arkadians.” 

If it is tom out of its context, the period: Stoioei 8e xa> xoiouxcp Kai 
noXn; eGvou<;, oxav pf] icaxa Kcopa; coai Kexcopiapevoi xo JtXfjGoi;, 
aXX.’ otov ’ApKa8e<; is enigmatic, to say the least. But when the differ- 
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ence between polis and ethnos is seen in relation to the previous com¬ 
parison of polis and symmachia the whole passage becomes, in my 
opinion, comprehensible. 

The first problem to discuss is: if a symmachia is broken up into 
smaller units, what are they? If we insist on a strict parallel between po¬ 
lis and symmachia, a symmachia consists of a homogenous multitude of 
soldiers, as against a polis which consists of a non-homogenous multi¬ 
tude of anthropoi (comprising citizens, foreigners and slaves of both 
sexes and all ages). Pursuing this line of thought, a symmachia is iden¬ 
tified with an army, which becomes stronger whenever a new soldier 
joins it. But, in actual fact, a symmachia is an alliance not of men, but of 
political communities, i.e. of poleis, and from this point of view the unit 
of a symmachia is a polis. The line of argument is still the same: a sym¬ 
machia is a multitude of poleis and becomes stronger whenever a new 
polis joins it. Thus, by contrast with a polis, a symmachia is capable of 
(infinite) quantitative growth. 

The two slightly different views of what a symmachia is are juxta¬ 
posed in a passage in Book 3, namely 1280b5-10: nepi 8’ apexfji; tea! 
Ktma<; 7 toA.ixncrj<; SiaoKonouaiv oaoi cppovxi^ouaiv euvopiaq. fj koci 
(pavepov ou 8ei itepi apexfj; ejupcAit; eivai xf\ y’ ax; ocA.t|0gx; ovopa- 
£opevp jcoXci, prj Xoyou yapiv. yiyvexai yap q icoivama auppaxia 
xa>v aKXasv xorca) Siaipepouaa povov, xcov ancoGev auppaxitov ... “all 
who care for eunomia focus on virtue and vice in the polis, whereby it 
is clear that a polis in the true sense of the term must be concerned with 
arete; for otherwise the community will become a symmachia which 
differs from the “external” symmachiai in place only” [i.e. a symmachia 
of people all settled in one place as against a symmachia of a number of 
peoples settled in different places]. In this passage an opposition is 
made between an abstraction, (viz., an “internal” symmachia imagined 
as a koinonia of men who live in the same place for the sole purpose of 
mutual military assistance) and “external” symmachiai (viz., actual mil¬ 
itary alliances consisting of separate poleis, each with its own separate 
territory). 

Returning to the passage under discussion, i.e. Pol. 1261a22-9, there 
can be no doubt that the reference here is to a real “external” sym¬ 
machia rather than to some imagined “internal” symmachia, i.e. Aristo¬ 
tle thinks of a symmachia as an alliance of poleis (each supplying a con¬ 
tingent of soldiers to the armed forces of the alliance). 

The next problem is what “a similar difference” means, in Greek: 
8ioioei xo> xoiouxtp. I hold that it means “in quantity”, as correctly ob- 
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served by most commentators and translators. 2 We are told that the dis¬ 
tinction between a polls and a symmachia relates to quantity. Next, the 
difference between polis and ethnos is said to be of the same kind as the 
difference between a polis and a symmachia; thus it must be a differ¬ 
ence in quantity, not in substance. But if there is only a quantitative dif¬ 
ference between a polis and an ethnos, it follows that an ethnos must be 
a multitude of poleis (just as a symmachia is a multitude of poleis). 
Now, not every ethnos is a multitude of poleis and, consequently, Ari¬ 
stotle has to point out that the purely quantitative distinction between 
polis and ethnos does not apply in every case, but only if the ethnos is not 
settled in komai. We must then make a distinction between (a) an ethnos 
settled in komai, and (b) an ethnos settled in poleis. By the phrase oxav 
pq ... aXk’ oiov Arkadia is explicitly contrasted with an ethnos settled 
in komai and must, according to Aristotle, be an ethnos settled in poleis. 
Furthermore, since Aristotle here stresses the quantitative difference 
between a polis and an ethnos composed of poleis (like the Arkadians), 
it follows that he thinks of the Arkadian poleis as being united, and the 
implication is that Aristotle here refers to the Arkadian Federation. 

I am not the first to advocate such an interpretation of Arist. Pol. 
1261a22-9. A similar understanding of the passage was advanced by 
Dittenberger already in 1874, and - hesitatingly - endorsed by New¬ 
man as the most likely solution. 3 Nevertheless many modem commen¬ 
tators have been reluctant to follow this line of thought; and in the 
most recent - excellent - translation into English the commentator 
leaves the passage as an enigma, 4 referring to Schiitrumpf’s discussion 
of the passages, in which the commentator makes many good points 
but still leaves the reader in serious doubt about what Aristotle can 
have meant. 5 

Historians often want to stress, not the similarity between poleis and 
(some) ethne, but rather the often attested distinction between polis and 
ethnos and are, accordingly, not open to the view that some ethne are 
just conglomerations of poleis. Next, even if historians are willing to 
think of an ethnos as a conglomeration of poleis it is, e.g., Boiotia they 
have in mind, whereas there is a long and stubborn tradition in scholar¬ 
ship for believing that Arkadia was a backward region not settled kata 
poleis, but principally kata komas with a few larger poleis interspersed. 6 

Recent research, however, and especially the studies of Thomas 
Heine Nielsen have demonstrated that in the Classical period the whole 
of Arkadia was, essentially, settled in poleis. 1 Thus, Aristotle’s descrip¬ 
tion of Arkadia as an ethnos to be subdivided into poleis should no 
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longer cause surprise. On the contrary it fits all the other evidence we 
have about Arkadia. 

A further point in favour of the above interpretation of Pol. 1261a22- 
9 is, in my opinion, that it provides us with a clue to the problem why it 
is the only passage in which Aristotle mentions a federation. 

According to Aristotle, there is not just a quantitative, but a qualit¬ 
ative difference between an oikia, a kome and a polis. Similarly, there is 
a qualitative difference between the various human beings required to 
form a polis (of whom the adult male citizens are members of the polis, 
whereas the others just live in the polis, though they are necessary for 
its existence). But the passage studied here shows that, again according 
to Aristotle, there is only a quantitative difference between a polis and a 
symmachia, and between a polis and an ethnos (provided that we speak 
about a Hellenic ethnos composed of poleis). Consequently there is no 
need in the Politics to go further than the polis. The polis is the telos. 
Aristotle may well be wrong about this. But that is a different matter. 
His point is that not only a symmachia, but also an ethnos (type b) is 
just a multitude of poleis, and not a new type of state formation which 
deserves to be discussed in its own right. Consequently there is no need 
for Aristotle to discuss either the big symmachiai, such as the Second 
Athenian Naval League, or all the federations in fourth-century Greece, 
such as the Boiotian, the Phokian, the Lokrian etc. One short period in 
the entire work, with its casual reference to Arkadians, suffices to show 
that neither the alliances, nor the federations composed of poleis de¬ 
serve to be discussed since both are just agglomerations of poleis. Thus, 
Aristotle can focus on the polis itself as the atom of political science. 

In this respect there is a notable difference between the Politics and 
the collection of 158 individual Politeiai. First of all the collection in¬ 
cluded a description of the Arkadian Confederacy entitled f| koivt) 
’ApKd8(ov rcoXixeia. 8 Another item was devoted to the Thessalian Con¬ 
federacy: fi Koivq ©exxaXiov jtoXixeia. 9 Other securely attested federal 
Politeiai are the constitution of the Athamanians, 10 the Aitolians, 11 the 
Akamanians, 12 the Bottiaians, 13 the Epeirotai, 14 the Malians, 15 and the 
Molossians. 16 Furthermore several islands with more than one polis 
were treated together in one politeia. The famous example is the Cretan 
Politeia;' 7 but similar cases are the constitution of the Amorgians, 18 the 
Dcarians, 19 the Keians, 20 the Kephallenians, 21 the Kyprians, 22 and the Pe- 
parethians. 23 Some of these islands may have had some kind of federal 
organisation, e.g. the Keians; 24 but in the case of Crete and Cyprus there 
is no doubt that the politeia in question was some kind of ideal type, i.e. 
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an abstraction constructed on the basis of a number of polis constitu¬ 
tions which were all alike. Thus no less than fifteen out of the alto¬ 
gether eighty-six attested Politeiai were constitutions, not of individual 
poleis, but of confederations of poleis or agglomerations of related 
poleis treated under one heading. This noteworthy difference between 
Aristotle’s Politics and the Aristotelian Politeiai is a warning against 
the assumption that there was a close correlation between the general 
treatise and the descriptions of specific constitutions. 

Let me conclude this note with a comment on Aristotle’s distinction be¬ 
tween ethne settled Kata Kcopa^ and ethne settled Kata noXeu;. Arka- 
dia is mentioned as an example of an ethnos of the second type, 
whereas Aristotle does not adduce an example of an ethnos settled Kata 
Kcopaq. Is it possible to say anything about which ethne he had in mind? 

An examination of Aristotle’s conception of ethnos in Politics must 
start with the only passage in which, once again, we meet a subdivision 
of ethne into different types, viz., the famous exposition in Book 7 of 
how the environment influences the mentality of the various ethne 
(1327b20-38). There are basically three types of ethnos : a cold climate 
fosters ethne with thymos (spirit) but without dianoia (intelligence); a 
hot climate fosters ethne with dianoia but without thymos; and only a 
temperate climate can foster ethne which combine thymos with dianoia. 
The tripartition is simplified into a dichotomy: Hellenes - who combine 
both faculties - are contrasted with barbarian ethne which possess ei¬ 
ther thymos or dianoia, but not both characteristics combined. Not all. 
Hellenic ethne, however, seem to possess both faculties, so that Aristo¬ 
tle has to subdivide the Hellenic ethne into those with both characteris¬ 
tics, and those which are “one-armed” monokola (1327b35), i.e. they 
posses only one faculty (either thymos or dianoia). 

The social and political implications of belonging to one or the other 
type is that most Hellenic ethne are politeuomena, i.e. living in poleis, 
whereas all barbarian and some Hellenic ethne are apoliteuta 
(1327b26), a hapax which, like apolis (1253a3), must signify that they 
do not live in poleis. 

If we compare the passage Pol. 1327b20-38 with the passage 
1261a22-9 it appears that Aristotle establishes a contrast between Hel¬ 
lenic ethne which are settled in poleis and barbarian ethne (plus a few 
Hellenic ethne) which are settled in komai. That barbarian ethne are 
mostly settled in komai is not explicitly stated by Aristotle but is often 
attested in other sources. 
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Elsewhere in Politics Aristotle does not have much to say about 
ethne, but his scattered references only confirm what he says in the two 
passages in which he distinguishes between two types of ethne. The 
relevant passages are the following: 

1252b 19-20: basileia is a form of constitution which prevailed in for¬ 
mer poleis and still prevails among ethne. Aristotle does not illustrate 
this general statement with historical examples; but it is obvious to com¬ 
pare the passage with his later description of the various types of basileia 
in which a distinction is made between basileia in the “Heroic Period” 
(1285b3-5, 21) - i.e. Homeric Kingship - and contemporary basileia 
among the barbarians (1285a 16-29). Combining the two passages the in¬ 
ference is that, by and large, kingship was a common form of constitu¬ 
tion in early Hellenic poleis and still is among barbarian ethne. 

1257a24-5: a general reference to barbarian ethne without any histor¬ 
ical examples attached. 

1263a3-5: some ethne practice individual ownership of land, while 
the crops are made availabe for common consumption. Nothing is said 
about which these ethne are, but the reference to barbaroi at 1263a8 in¬ 
dicates that Aristotle has barbarian ethne in mind. 

1276a27-30 Babylon, though being a polis, has the size of an ethnos 
rather than of a polis. 

1284a37-b3: as examples of how hegemonic powers treat poleis and 
ethne within their power-sphere Aristotle mentions how the Samians, 
the Chians and the Lesbians (all poleis ) were treated by the Athenians, 
and how the Medes and the Babylonians (both ethne) were treated by 
the Persians. 

1285b29-35: basileia is described as rule of a polis or an ethnos. No 
historical examples are mentioned. 

1310b34-8: as examples of persons who obtained royal powers as a 
reward for benefactions towards their polis or ethnos Aristotle mentions 
Kodros (the benefactor of a polis ) and Kyros (the benefactor of an eth¬ 
nos) 

1324b5-22: as examples of warlike ethne - to be compared with the 
Lakedaimonians and the Cretans — Aristotle mentions the Skythians, 
the Persians, the Thracians, the Kelts, the Makedonians, and the Iberi¬ 
ans. 

1326b2-5: a community with a large population is self-sufficient ( au - 
tarkes) in the economic sense (just like an ethnos), but is not a polis 
because a too large number of citizens makes it impossible for the com¬ 
munity to have a proper politeia. No historical examples are attached. 
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1336a3-21: in the section about education of the young Aristotle des¬ 
cribes some methods used by ethne who want to foster the military 
faculties. The only historical example he offers is a reference to the 
Kelts. 

1338b 19-25: discussing some ethne who are in the habit of killing 
and eating other human beings Aristotle refers to two peoples: the 
Achaioi and the Heniochoi, both living in the Eastern part of the Pontic 
Region. 

The above survey of Aristotle’s use of the concept of ethnos in Politics 
makes it abundantly clear that, usually, he contrasts polis with ethnos 
and associates ethnos with barbarian and polis with Hellenic communi¬ 
ties. In conformity with his views about climate and human nature 
(1327b20-38), 25 he has very few examples of barbarian poleis , in fact 
no more than three altogether, viz , Babylon (1276a27-30), Carthage 
(1272b24-73b26) 26 and Egypt (1329a40-b5, b23-5, b32-5). Conversely, 
he has very few references to Hellenic ethne. One is the statement under 
discussion, i.e. that the Arkadians were an ethnos settled in poleis. The 
remaining question is: was there any Hellenic ethnos settled in komail 
In Politics there is, regrettably, no answer to this question, but a frag¬ 
ment from one of the 158 Politeiai may provide us with a clue, or, at 
least, with a guess: A scholion on Lykophron’s Alexandra cites Aristo¬ 
tle for the statement that the Eurytanes are an Aitolian ethnos named 
after a certain Euryton. 27 This piece of information comes from the con¬ 
stitution of the Ithakesians. Apart from the reference to the Arkadians at 
1261a29, it is the only attestation of the term ethnos being applied to a 
named Hellenic people. Furthermore, one of the very few things we 
know about the Eurytanes is the exiled Messenians’ report at Thuc. 
3.94.4-5 that the Eurytanes were the largest Aitolian tribe and that the 
Aitolians were an ethnos settled in scattered komai. 
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Notes 

1 In the phrase Korea xcopag (oai Keycap lopevoi to 7iXq0o<; the noun to JiXf|0o<; is a nom¬ 
inative and the subject of a plural verb, a constructio ad sensum not often attested in Clas¬ 
sical prose, but parallels can be found, see, e.g., Thuc. 1.125.1: xai to 7iXf|0o<; e\|rr|<piaav- 
to noXcpeiv. 

2 Newman (1887) 231; Aubonnet (1968) 136; Schiitrumpf (1991) 165-166. A more am¬ 
biguous position, however, is taken by Saunders (1995) 109. 

3 Dittenberger (1874) 1383; see Newman (1887) 232. 

4 Saunders (1995) 109: “The contrast between (la) the mere weight of large numbers of 
homogeneous persons who form an alliance , and (lb) the structured unity of different 
people in a state , is apparently paralleled by (2a) nations that live scattered in villages, 
and (2b) states that do not so live, but live in some more unified manner. I take the point 
to be that villages offer less opportunity for differentiation of functions than states; the 
latter are therefore more self-sufficient in point of facilitating the “good life’’... But what 
the Arcadians are supposed to be doing is unclear, perhaps (2a) and (2b) are evidenced in 
two stages of their history. There is an exhaustive discussion of the this awkward sentence 
in Schiitrumpf ii. 163-6.” 

5 Schiitrumpf*s long comment is concluded on page 166 with a distinction between (a) 
Staat: Einheit durch Zusammenwirken der Art nach verschiedener Gruppierungen. (b) 
Volksstamm wie die Arkader: Einheit durch quantitative Zusammenfassung der Art nach 
gleicher Teile, die durch Addition gestarkt wird - wie ein Waffenbiindnis (und deswegen 
von einer polis verschieden). (c) Volksstamm in Dorfem zerstreut lebend: nicht einmal 
Einheit durch quantitative Zusammenfassung. 
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6 Sec, e.g., Parke (1933) 14; Callmer (1943) 48-49; Pearson (1962) 402: "... they [the 
Arkadians and Messenians]... had no political life in the proper Aristotelian sense of the 
term, no poleis but only villages.*’; and Borgeaud (1988) 3: "... Arcadia was a veritable 
storehouse of archaism in politics, language, and religion.” See also Davies (1993) 14, 
singling out Arkadia and Achaia as among the significant exceptions to the polis pattern 
prevailing in Classical Greece. 

7 See Nielsen (1996) 137-148, 168-172. 

8 Harp. s.v. pupioi ev MeydXfl IloXei = Arist. fr. 483A (Rose) = fr. 487.1 (Gigon): 
bxexkeKiax 8e nepi auxcov icai *ApiaxoxeXr|<; ev xfl Koivfl *Apicd5(i)v noXixeia, 
apxopevo^ xou PipA. 100 . 

9 Harp. s.v. xexpapxia = Arist. fr. 497 (Rose) = fr. 502 (Gigon): icai ’ApioxoxeXflq 8e ev 
xfl Koivfl GexxaAiov noXixetp. P Oxy . 1802 fr. 1.9; Phot. Bibl. 161 104b. 

10 Heraclides Lembus, Excerpta Politiarum 53 (Dilts): ’ABapdvcov. 

11 Strabo 7.7.2 = Arist. fr. 473 (Rose) = fr. 476 (Gigon): icai ai ’ApioxoxeXoix; jio- 
Xixetai SflXoooiv. ev pev yap xfl ’Axapvdvcov cprjai.... ev 8e xfl Aixcofabv ... 

12 Strabo 7.7.2 = Arist. fr. 474 (Rose) = fr. 477 (Gigon). 

13 Plut. Thes. 16.2 = Arist. fr. 485 (Rose) = fr. 490 (Gigon): ’ApioxoxeXflq 8e icai aixoq 
ev xfl Boxxiaicov noXixeiqi 8flX6<; eaxiv .... On the Bottiaian federation, see Flensted- 
Jensen (1995) 126-128. 

14 Steph. Byz. 88.7 = Arist. fr. 494 (Rose) = fr. 501 (Gigon): *ApiaxoxeA.fl<; ev xfli xcov 
*H7ceipano)v jioA.ixe(a. 

15 Suda s.v. xcov ipiXxaxcov xa (piXxaxa (no. 874, Adler) = Arist. fr. 553 (Rose) = fr. 557 
(Gigon): <pflalv *ApiaxoxeXfl<; ev xfl MriXieov noXixeitjt... 

16 Heraclides Lembus, Excerpta Politiarum 45 (Dilts): MoXoxxwv. 

17 Heraclides Lembus, Excerpta Politiarum 14 (Dilts): Kpflxwv. See Perlman (1992). 

18 Heraclides Lembus, Excerpta Politiarum 47 (Dilts): ’Apopyiov. According to Ps.- 
Skylax 59b the island was xpiTcoXiq, see Flensted-Jensen & Hansen (1996) 153. 

19 Heraclides Lembus, Excerpta Politiarum 74 (Dilts): <’I»cap{cov>. According to Ps.- 
Skylax 59b Ikaros was SinoXu;, see Flensted-Jensen & Hansen (1996) 154. 

20 Heraclides Lembus, Excerpta Politiarum 26 (Dilts): Keiwv. According to Ps.-Skylax 
59a Keos was xexpdjioXu;, see Flensted-Jensen & Hansen (1996) 155. 

21 Heraclides Lembus, Excerpta Politiarum 64 (Dilts): <Ke<paXXf|vcov>. There were 
four poleis on Kephallenia: Kranai, Pale, Pronnoi, and Same. 

22 Harp. s.v. avaicxeq xal avaoaai, = Arist. fr. 526 (Rose) = fr. 532 (Gigon): ’Apia- 
xoxeXflq ev xfl KuTipicov noXxxexq.. 

23 Heraclides Lembus, Excerpta Politiarum 41 (Dilts): rie^apflOicov. According to Ps.- 
Skylax 58 Peparethos was xpircoXu;, see Flensted-Jensen & Hansen (1996) 156. 

24 Lewis (1962). 

25 See supra page 84 and Hansen (1996) 203-205. 

26 See also Pol . 1275bl2, 1293bl4-6, 1307a2-5, 1316a34, 1316b5-6, 1320b4-7, 
1324b 12-5. 

27 Schol. Lycoph. Alex . 799 = Arist. fr. 508 (Rose) = fr. 513 (Gigon). 



Myth and History at Tegea - Local 
Tradition and Community Identity 


MARIA PRETZLER 


1. Introduction 

In this paper I use Pausanias’ account of Tegean tradition to investigate 
the relations between local tradition and community identity. I employ 
the model of the ethnic group to explore the ways in which traditions 
interconnect with the formation and development of the city and com¬ 
munity of Tegea. 1 

Ancient sources provide relatively extensive information about 
Tegea. However, in most cases it is very difficult to determine whether 
pieces of ancient evidence, taken from texts of various genres, are in¬ 
deed local Tegean tradition. The information is often taken from other 
literary sources and it might have been passed on in this way for sev¬ 
eral times. The content, or its inteipretation, can therefore be changed, 
for literary purposes or other reasons. In any case it has lost its local 
context and significance. 

Some historians - Herodotos, Thucydides, Xenophon and Polybios - 
are likely to have drawn on local information. They can provide some 
useful evidence but much of the history they present was fairly recent at 
the time when they recorded it. It is not possible to determine which 
parts of the oral history - individual memories of contemporaries - 
were to become a matter of oral tradition and a part of the common 
repertoire of local legend. There are some exceptions, especially in 
Herodotos, and I shall come back to these cases in due course. 

Pausanias’ account is the only extant ancient text that deals exten¬ 
sively with Tegea. 2 At the same time it is the latest detailed literary evi¬ 
dence for ancient Tegea. Most of his description is clearly based on aut¬ 
opsy. Pausanias, who frequently mentions his sources, often consulted 
the locals about sites and tradition but he also makes use of various 
kinds of literary evidence. His choice of sources can differ from site to 
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site. In the description of Tegea, Pausanias makes extensive use of local 
sources. He quotes “the Tegeans” a number of times and most narra¬ 
tives are clearly connected to local monuments. All the accounts of 
myth or history seem to be based on local information. 3 

Pausanias provides a complex picture of the city and its local tradi¬ 
tions. He presents a selection, probably his own, of Tegean stories that 
were popular in his time. Various ancient sources can provide some evi¬ 
dence for the age, origins and development of such themes, even if they 
do not directly draw on Tegean tradition. Sometimes archaeological ev¬ 
idence can also contribute some information about the popularity, or at 
least existence, of a story at a certain time. It is important to bear in 
mind that both well-known Greek literature and monuments or sites 
connected to myth-history probably had a strong influence on local tra¬ 
dition and the way in which it was preserved. 

Given Pausanias’ predilection for early and/or religious subjects his 
account is not likely to provide a full collection of Tegean tradition. 
Most of the stories he presents are linked to monuments that attracted 
his attention. They often have a clear function, for example when they 
provide an aition for a certain cult or a peculiar name. However, Pausa¬ 
nias chose to present a selection of local, and probably oral, Tegean tra¬ 
dition as opposed to the well-aged literary tradition that could no doubt 
be found in some libraries. In this way he provides us with a compar¬ 
atively large sample of themes current in second-century Tegea. It 
seems worthwhile to ask what made these stories so significant for the 
Tegeans that they were passed on over centuries and made their mark 
on the memorial landscape. 


2. An overview of the main themes of 
Tegean tradition in Pausanias 

Pausanias structures the description of Tegea in his usual way. He ap¬ 
proaches Tegea from Pallantion. 4 The city is introduced with a presen¬ 
tation of its foundation myths and a very short summary of (more or 
less) historical Tegean exploits. 5 Then Pausanias describes the notable 
sights. 6 He starts with the sanctuary of Athena Alea with its numerous 
memorials of the city’s past. Then Pausanias goes on to describe the 
city. He presents monuments and sanctuaries with their mythical or his¬ 
torical background. Such sites are concentrated on the agora but Pausa¬ 
nias also mentions a hill with the sanctuary of Zeus Klarios and some 
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altars. There is a number of monuments without an exact location. Fi¬ 
nally, Pausanias follows the roads from Tegea to Sparta and from Tegea 
to Argos. 

Much of the historical and/or mythical information is presented in 
short narratives connected to sites. However, there is a clear focus on 
some themes that appear more than once and in different contexts. In 
the following section I present these main themes in Pausanias’ Tegea. 

Foundation myths and the genealogy 
ofTegean-Arkadian kings 

The eponym of Tegea was Tegeates, a son of Lykaon like so many 
other Arkadian city eponyms. However, he was not regarded as the 
founder of the city. He only provided a group of eight demes with a 
common name. 7 Pausanias found the tombs of Tegeates and his wife 
Maira, 8 daughter of Atlas, in the Tegean agora. Two sons of Tegeates 
and Maira - Skephros and Leimon - were connected with an aition for 
the cult and a certain ritual in honour of Apollon Agyieus. Their brohers 
Kydon, Archedios and Gortys were credited (by the Tegeans, not by the 
Cretans) with the foundation of cities in Crete. 9 

Later on, Apheidas, a son of Arkas, added a ninth deme (Aphei- 
dantes). 10 When the sons of Arkas divided the land Apheidas was al¬ 
lotted Tegea. For this reason poets called Tegea ’AtpeiSdvxeioi; icXfjpo<; 
(“the share of Apheidas”). The Tegeans of Pausanias’ time also took 
this story as an aition for the epithet of Zeus Klarios and the name of the 
tribe Klareotis." 

Apheidas’ son Aleos finally founded the city as well as the first sanc¬ 
tuary of Athena Alea. Pausanias also claims to have seen the house of 
Aleos but he does not give an exact location. 12 According to Pausanias’ 
Arkadian king-list Aleos was the first of the Arkadian kings residing in 
Tegea. 13 Aleos’ Tegean successors were Lykourgos, Echemos and 
Agapenor. 


Auge and Telephos 

There are several extant versions of the story of Telephos. 14 The epic 
tradition does not connect the Mysian king Telephos with the Pelopon- 
nese. 15 In Hekataios we find the earliest reference to the hero’s Tegean 
origins. 16 Some decades later Sophokles wrote a Telephos trilogy. 17 At 
the latest with Euripides the main versions of the theme were devel¬ 
oped. 18 All more or less agree that Auge, the daughter of Aleos, king of 
Tegea, was raped by Herakles and she has a son Telephos. According to 
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one version her father only finds out after the child is bom. He hands 
her over to Nauplios who throws her into the sea or sells her. Telephos 
either stays with his mother 19 or he is exposed on Mount Parthenion 
where he is suckled by a doe. 20 Alternatively, Auge gives birth to her 
son while she is taken away by Nauplios and leaves the child on Mount 
Parthenion. 21 Auge then comes to the plain of the Kaikos in Mysia and 
to king Teuthras where her son (if they are not exposed together) finds 
her later. 

Pausanias records several locations in Tegea that are in some way 
connected with this myth. The western pediment of the temple of 
Athena Alea showed the fight between Telephos and Achilles on the 
plain of the Kaikos. 22 Other important parts of the myth were perhaps 
shown on the metopes. 23 Among the offerings in the sanctuary Pausa¬ 
nias mentions a portrait painting of Auge. A spring north of the temple 
was shown as the location where the rape had taken place. The temple 
of Eileithyia on the agora was called AiSyn ev yovaoi. The locals said 
that Auge gave birth to Telephos there while she was being led away to 
be thrown into the sea. 24 Pausanias points out that there was an alter¬ 
native story line which was also connected to a monument. According 
to this second version Auge gave birth before her father found out about 
the affair. Telephos was then exposed on Mount Parthenion and he sur¬ 
vived because he was suckled by a doe. On Mount Parthenion, the spot 
where Telephos was said to have been exposed was marked by a sanc¬ 
tuary dedicated to the hero. 25 

Agapenor, the Trojan War and the link to Cyprus 
The temple of Aphrodite Paphia in Tegea was a monument to Tegean 
links with Paphos on Cyprus, and here, according to Pausanias, a statue 
had been set up by Laodike, a descendant of the Agapenor who had 
been the commander of the Arkadians in the Trojan War. 26 

In the introduction to Book 8 Pausanias relates that Agapenor, a son 
of Ankaios and a grandson of Lykourgos, led the Arkadians to Troy. 27 
After the war he ended up in Cyprus where he founded Paphos and 
built the sanctuary of Aphrodite there. 28 Pausanias also refers to a pe- 
plos dedicated by Laodike at the temple of Athena Alea. He quotes the 
epigram but he does not make it clear if he still saw it there. There is no 
clear hint at the date of Laodike. 29 


Atalante, Ankaios and the Kalydonian boar hunt 

Pausanias mentions the conduct of Ankaios, the son of Lykourgos, at 
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the Kalydonian boar hunt among the great historical achievements of 
the Tegeans. 30 The scene was depicted on the front (east) pediment of 
the fourth-century temple of Athena Alea. 31 Pausanias gives a full list of 
all the heroes shown there. It contains some Tegeans, namely Ankaios, 
his brother Epochos, and Hippothoos, a descendant of Stymphalos. 32 
Ankaios and Echemos, together with Atalante and the boar, seem to 
have occupied the centre of the pediment. 

In the introduction to Book 8 Pausanias gives more details. Ankaios 
died in the Kalydonian boar hunt before he could inherit the Arkadian 
throne from his father. He was also among Iason’s Argonauts. 33 

What was the source for Pausanias’ list? The story of the Kalydonian 
boar-hunt contained more than enough noteworthy characters to fill a 
very crowded pediment. Moreover, there was no canonical list of par¬ 
ticipants so that only the names of the main characters would be obvi¬ 
ous. 34 Not every figure on the pediment of the temple could possibly be 
identified by an attribute. The characters depicted on the metopes were 
named by inscriptions on the epistyle. 35 We do not know if the heroes 
on the pediment were also identified in this way. However, it is likely 
that Pausanias’ detailed list was not solely based on oral tradition. 36 It is 
therefore possible that this particular version of the Kalydonian boar 
hunt was the one considered most significant at Tegea at least as early 
as in the mid-fourth century. 

Atalante was thought to have dedicated the hide and tusks of the boar 
at the sanctuary. Pausanias still found the remains of the hide there - the 
tusks had been taken away by Augustus and at Pausanias’ time one was 
still displayed at Rome. 37 

The story of the Kalydonian boar hunt is clearly very old. Atalante 
does not appear in the earliest reference (in the Iliad) 3 * but soon she fea¬ 
tured among the main characters, for example on the Francois vase. 39 It 
is more difficult to trace a connection between Atalante and Tegea. 
There are traditions about an Arkadian Atalante 40 but only Ovid expli¬ 
citly calls her a Tegean. 41 However, Atalante’s father Iasios was a son of 
Lykourgos, 42 and according to one version Atalante was exposed on 
Mount Parthenion 43 

Kepheus and the gift of Athena 
The sanctuary of Athena Poliatis was called ’'Epopee, “Defence”. The 
myth of Kepheus, the son of Aleos, provided an aition for this name. 
Athena had given him some of the hair of Medousa as a guard for the 

city, so that Tegea should never be captured . 44 
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Apollodoros provides some context for this story. Herakles planned a 
campaign against the sons of Hippokoon at Sparta and he wanted the 
help of Kepheus and his twenty sons. However, Kepheus feared an Ar- 
give attack on Tegea. Herakles gave Kepheus* daughter Sterope a 
strand of Medousa’s hair in a bronze jar. This would turn every ap¬ 
proaching army to flight if it was held up against them from the city- 
walls. At Tegea there was a statue of a wounded Herakles that was con¬ 
nected with the story of the hero’s fight with the sons of Hippokoon but 
Pausanias does not mention the link to Kepheus. 45 

Tegean coins from the fourth century onwards show Athena giving 
the head of Medousa to Kepheus or his daughter Sterope. Among the 
fifth-century coins of Tegea there is one type showing a Gorgoneion. 46 
Could this be a reference to the gift of Athena? In any case, the coins 
clearly show the local significance of the myth. Pausanias’ story where 
Athena and not Herakles bestows the gift upon Kepheus seems closer to 
the local tradition than the account of Apollodoros. Jost argues that 
Pausanias preserves an early version of the myth because, like the scene 
on the earlier coins, his story does not involve Sterope. 47 

Echemos - a Tegean victory over the Herakleidai 
According to Tegean local tradition, Echemos was the son of Aeropos, 
and a grandson of Ares. On the way from Pallantion to Tegea there was 
a sanctuary of Ares Aphneios. Ares had a son Aeropos by Aerope, 
daughter of Kepheus, whom he saved after Aerope had died in child¬ 
birth. 48 Aeropos had a son Echemos who married Timandra, a daughter 
of Tyndareos and Leda and a sister of Klytaimnestra. 49 This detail is al¬ 
ready mentioned by Hesiod. 50 In this way Echemos is closely related to 
the Atreidai, the chief opponents of the Herakleidai and the “pre-Doric” 
rulers of the Peloponnese. Hesiod also gives Echemos an appropriately 
important position as lord over all of Tegea and - this is restored in the 
text - Arkadia. 

When the Herakleidai tried to return to the Peloponnese this import¬ 
ant man defeated Hyllos, Herakles’ son, in single combat. Herodotos is 
the earliest source for this story. 51 Pausanias lists the event among the 
most notable achievements of the Tegeans. 52 In Tegea Pausanias saw 
the tomb of Echemos and a relief that depicted his fight with Hyllos. 53 
He does not, however, describe the exact location of these monuments. 

Pausanias also refers to the episode when he describes the tomb of 
Hyllos in the Megans and again at the border between Megara and Ko- 
rinth where the fight was said to have taken place. 54 In the account of 
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early Arkadian history Pausanias provides more information about 
Echemos. There he is a son of Aeropos, a son of Kepheus. This gives 
him an undisputed place in the Arkadian royal genealogy at the cost of 
a link to Ares as presented to Pausanias at Tegea. 

Early successes against Sparta 
Pausanias relates that the Tegeans were the first Arkadians who de¬ 
feated the Spartans. At this occasion they took most of the Spartan in¬ 
vasion force prisoner. 55 The tradition about the struggle of the Tegeans 
against their powerful neighbours was definitely a vital part of local tra¬ 
dition. There are several monuments that are in some way connected 
with conflicts between Sparta and Tegea. 

Herodotos provides the most extensive account of the story. 56 After 
the reforms of Lykourgos the Spartans became prosperous and set their 
minds to conquering Arkadia. The oracle at Delphi issued one of its am¬ 
biguous prophecies denying them Arkadia but giving them confidence 
about an attempt to conquer Tegea. However, the Tegeans defeated the 
Spartans. Many of the Spartans were captured, shackled with the chains 
they had brought for prospective Tegean prisoners, and then they had to 
work on the Tegean fields. Herodotos hints at a longer period during 
which the Spartans were constantly unsuccessful in their attempts to 
take Tegea. He also mentions that the fetters were still hanging on the 
walls of the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea. 57 

In the Lakonian book Pausanias fits these events into the genealogies 
of the two Spartan royal houses. An Eurypontid king, Charillos, was the 
commander of the infamous campaign against Tegea. He lived six gen¬ 
erations before the king in whose time - perhaps the mid-sixth century 
- the treaty with Tegea was concluded. In the Agiad house Pausanias 
names Eurykrates and Leon, the last two kings before the time of the 
settlement. 58 

Pausanias reports that the fetters of the Spartans were hanging in the 
temple of Athena Alea in Tegea. 59 In the stadium north of the temple the 
Tegeans celebrated games, the Aleaia and another festival called Halo- 
tia in memory of the captured Spartans. 60 

On the Tegean agora was an image of Ares Gynaikothoinas. Pausa¬ 
nias presents an aition for the unusual epithet. The Tegean women 
joined in the battle with the Spartans under Charillos and put the Spar¬ 
tans to flight. Afterwards, the women offered a sacrifice to Ares and did 
not give the men a share of the meat. The name of the woman who had 
distinguished herself most was Marpessa or Choira. Her shield could be 
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seen among the offerings in the temple of Athena Alea. 61 In the same 
battle the Spartan king Charillos was taken prisoner and released with¬ 
out ransom. He swore that the Spartans would never attack Tegea again 
but later he broke this oath. 

Another Spartan episode went with a festival celebrated at the temple 
of Zeus Klarios. Pausanias’ story line is not clear. In any case the Spar¬ 
tans attacked on the day of the festival and were defeated by the 
Tegeans. 62 


Sparta and the bones of Orestes 
In the countryside of Tegea the locals showed the empty tomb of 
Orestes. Pausanias calls it a notable sight although the bones of the hero 
had been carried away by the Spartans a long time ago. An outline of 
the episode can be found in Pausanias’ Lakonian book, where it is 
dated to the reign of the kings Anaxandridas and Ariston. The Spartans 
also showed the spot where the bones of Orestes were buried. 63 Pausa¬ 
nias’ account is based on Herodotos. 64 

The Spartans were told by the Pythia that they could secure success 
against Tegea if they transferred the bones of Orestes to Sparta. 65 An¬ 
other oracle provided some information about the exact location of the 
relics and so the task could be completed. From this time, the Spartans 
were stronger than the Tegeans and they proceeded to subdue a consid¬ 
erable part of the Peloponnese. The episode is probably connected with 
the alliance between Sparta and Tegea that marked the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian League. 66 

The detailed story in Herodotos is perhaps based on Spartan tradi¬ 
tion. It is presented as an important part of Spartan early history and as 
the final step of Sparta’s rise to the prime power in the Peloponnese, a 
power that was regarded as important outside Greece. Pausanias gives 
the main outline in his description of Sparta. Tegean tradition seems to 
agree with the generally known version of the story, and simply con¬ 
nects it with a particular location. 

Later events in Tegean history 
Pausanias’ description of Tegea contains remarkably few references to 
history from the fifth century onwards. The Persian Wars are listed 
among exploits that the Tegeans shared with the Arkadians. 67 At the end 
of the Tegean chapter Pausanias briefly mentions the Athenian messen¬ 
ger Pheidippides who encountered the god Pan on Mount Parthenion 
(which belonged to Tegea). This happened just before the battle of 
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Marathon. Pheidippides was on the way to Sparta to ask for help against 
the Persians. Pausanias does however not explain the historical con¬ 
text. 68 

Considering the Tegean record in the Persian Wars as reported by 
Herodotos this treatment of the topic in Pausanias is surprising. The 
Tegeans were treated as the most important allies of Sparta. Although 
the Athenians were given the second place of honour on one of the 
wings of the phalanx the Tegeans were placed next to the Spartans 
which was also an honourable position, as Herodotos tells us. 69 In the 
end the Tegeans were the only one of the numerous small contingents 
that did not desert the common cause before the battle was joined. To¬ 
gether with the Spartans the Tegeans fought the Persian troops. They 
were also there when the Persian camp was taken, and they looted Mar- 
donios’ tent. 70 Mardonios’ impressive manger was dedicated to Athena 
Alea at Tegea. At Plataiai the tomb of the sixteen fallen Tegeans was a 
lasting memorial of their city’s brave conduct in the battle. 71 Herodotos 
makes it quite clear that apart from the Spartans and Athenians only the 
Tegeans acted in an admirable way, unlike the other small cities. 72 Pau¬ 
sanias’ account is strangely silent about these remarkable historical de¬ 
tails. 

The latest event that is mentioned in Pausanias’ account of Tegean 
history is the battle of Dipaia against the Spartans, another exploit that 
the Tegeans shared with the Arkadians. 73 The time of the Arkadian 
League does not feature in Pausanias’ historical account. However, 
some monuments in the city were connected to the pan-Arkadian idea. 
On the altar of the sanctuary of Athena Alea there was a relief with the 
birth of Zeus. Pausanias gives the names of the nine nymphs depicted 
there. 74 Theisoa, Hagno and Neda are among them, three nymphs 
closely linked to the story of the birth of Zeus on Mount Lykaion. 75 This 
scene is therefore clearly an Arkadian theme. The altar was built at the 
same time as the temple, in the mid-fourth century and probably after 
the split of the Arkadian League and the following battle of Mantinea. 
However, the motive would still have been appropriate for a city that 
had been on the same side as Megalopolis (and other southern Arkadian 
cities). 76 Their anti-Spartan policy was certainly more in line with the 
original agenda of the Arkadian League than the policy of the Man- 
tineans and their supporters. Moreover, less than a generation after its 
foundation by the Arkadians Megalopolis, together with its supporters, 
probably still had a certain claim to the pan-Arkadian idea. The “Great 
City” also controlled the sanctuary on Mount Lykaion. 77 
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There was also a “common hearth of the Arkadians” (ecma ’Apica- 
8(ov Koivri). 78 Pausanias does not describe the monument and it is not 
clear if it dates from the time of the Arkadian League. In any case, it 
may be connected with some kind of Arkadian claim on the part of 
Tegea. 

The time of the Achaian League is represented by a monument for 
Philopoimen. Close to the theatre Pausanias found an empty pedestal 
with an epigram that celebrated Philopoimen’s victories over Sparta. 
Pausanias adds a digression on the life of Philopoimen. However, his 
account is clearly not taken from Tegean sources and need not be taken 
into account here. 79 

There are two references to Roman times. On the agora was a relief 
honouring Polybios the historian. 80 Augustus took away the image of 
Athena Alea and the tusks of the Kalydonian boar. The Tegeans, just 
like most other Arkadians, had supported Mark Antony at the battle of 
Actium. Earlier in Book 8 Pausanias expresses his opinion that the 
Arkadians had made this decision because Sparta sided with Augus¬ 
tus. 81 

These are the main historical themes in Pausanias’ Tegea. In spite of 
Pausanias’ notorious predilection for the ancient there is an unusual 
bias towards myth - or early history as Greeks would have seen it. 
Some important features of Tegean history are conspicuously absent. 

It is especially surprising that Pausanias virtually ignores the role of 
the Tegeans in the Persian wars. He considered the Persian wars very 
important like other conflicts where the freedom of Greece was at stake 
and he normally records a city’s conduct in these events. Tegea’s role in 
the battle of Plataiai as reported by Herodotos was indeed worth 
mentioning, and Pausanias knew Herodotos very well. In short, Tegea’s 
Persian War record is exactly the kind of information Pausanias likes to 
report and he certainly knew about it. Probably the local Tegean tradi¬ 
tion influenced his decision to pass it over. After all, during the Persian 
Wars Tegea appears to have been a faithful ally of Sparta but in Pausa¬ 
nias’ Tegea, there are no traces of a co-operation between Tegea and her 
southern neighbour. 

It is often assumed that the relations between Tegea and Mantinea 
were more or less constantly bad. Thucydides provides the only explicit 
reference to prolonged conflicts between the two cities. 82 There are also 
several times when Tegea and Mantinea are found in opposing camps. 83 
However, there is no reference to this rivalry in Tegean tradition as re¬ 
ported by Pausanias. 
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Pausanias’ Tegean history focuses on the origins of the community, 
heroic deeds of members of its mythic royal house and a heroic struggle 
against Spartan attacks. Later events are just referred to in passing. I 
would like to argue that this peculiar structure of Tegean tradition is due 
to a close connection between local tradition and polis identity. There¬ 
fore the next part of this paper will be dedicated to ideas about the con¬ 
cepts of community identity and ethnic identity and their applicability 
to a Greek city-state such as Tegea. 


3. Some thoughts on polis identity 

Community identity is not objective. Anthony Cohen describes com¬ 
munity as a mental construct: the expression “community” seems to 
imply a group of people who feel that they have something in common 
which distinguishes them in a significant way from other putative 
groups. The common features and especially the elements that repre¬ 
sent the difference from other groups - the boundaries of a community 
- need not be marked in a way that is clear to an outsider. 84 The reality 
and distinctiveness of a community do not lie in certain characteristics, 
such as customs or institutions, but in the meaning people attach to such 
structures. 85 There is no need for objective criteria for communities and 
their distinctiveness. 

On a larger scale it is often not difficult to pin down obvious charac¬ 
teristics and differences. For example, the Greeks shared a common 
language and culture with its many aspects like religion, tradition, art, 
and dress, to name just a few. Under normal circumstances it would 
have been easy to distinguish a Greek from a foreigner, although bor¬ 
derline cases could be difficult, for example Makedonians or later on 
Hellenised former “barbarians”. The very word Pap|3apo<; with its 
original meaning and all the ideas that became attached to it bears wit¬ 
ness to Greek ideas of distinctiveness. Some sub-ethnic divisions 
among the Greeks were still fairly easily distinguishable, at least for 
Greeks. Local peculiarities, perhaps especially dialects (words like 
8(opi£eiv bear witness to Greek awareness of dialects) would have been 
obvious features - although Nielsen’s study of Arkadian ethnicity 
shows that pinning down such features of ancient Greek sub-ethnic 
groups today is not a trivial task. When we go even further ‘down’ to a 
smaller scale the objective referents of distinctive characteristics be¬ 
come less and less clear. 86 What was the objective distinction between a 
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Tegean and a Mantinean? Individual members of these communities 
probably knew the difference. 

There are different layers of group identity - communal, local, na¬ 
tional and perhaps global. An individual’s choice of one of these as¬ 
pects depends on the context. 87 A Tegean confronted with a Persian or 
Roman would probably have described himself as Greek, or perhaps as 
Arkadian. If he was among Greeks he had the choice to present himself 
as Arkadian or Tegean. Roy investigates this phenomenon among the 
Arkadians in Xenophon’s Anabasis.** I believe that in ancient Greece 
each of these layers of identity was defined much in the same ways as 
the other layers. This may be due to the political structure of Greece 
where comparatively small communities had more political and legal 
significance than more supraregional units. 89 

Anthony Smith establishes a difference between ethnic identity 
(Greeks), sub-ethnic identity (tribes/dialects like Dorians or Ionians) 
and loyalties on a more local level. 90 This model reflects modem views 
about the nature of ethnic groups. If we adopt Cohen’s approach and try 
to understand the Greek point of view the distinct definition of ethnic, 
sub-ethnic and local becomes blurred. Hall shows that Herodotos uses 
the word e9vo<; for all sorts of communities - whole peoples (Greeks 
and barbarians) and various kinds of subdivisions of these peoples, in¬ 
cluding city-states. 91 The word yevoq reflects one basic aspect of ethnic 
identity, the concept of kinship. It is often used for ethnic groups, but 
again it can be applied to families or to populations of city-states as 
well as to all Greeks. 

According to Smith, ethnic groups usually have a common name, a 
myth of common descent, a shared history, a distinctive shared culture, 
a specific territory they are associated with, and a sense of solidarity. 92 1 
would like to argue that from a Greek point of view, many poleis fulfil 
Smith’s definition of an ethnic group just as well as larger units like 
tribes or the Greeks as a whole. In the next part, therefore, I investigate 
Tegean local identity along the lines of Anthony Smith’s working defi¬ 
nition of an ethnic group. 


4. Tegea and the concept of an ethnic group 

A good part of the following section will be based on what I believe to 
be Tegean local tradition but it includes some views of other Greeks 
about Tegea. A conclusion about Tegean “ethnicity” on this base need 
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not reflect a modem view on the nature of ethnic groups. I am mainly 
concerned with the self-perception, or self-presentation, of the Tegeans, 
as far as it can be traced in the ancient sources. 

Every ethnic group has a common name . 93 The name Tegea (Teyea, 
Teyerj) appears for the first time in the Catalogue of Ships. Together 
with the city-ethnic (Teyeaxat) it is used frequently throughout anti¬ 
quity. The latest direct evidence is a list of bishops from the late seventh 
century. 94 There are no preserved Tegean literary works, 95 but we see 
the Tegeans use their own name in inscriptions as well as on coins. 96 

A myth of common descent is vital for an ethnic group because it 
provides an explanation for common characteristics and a means of 
self-definition. 97 As long as all members of the group share the same 
notion of common origin it does not matter whether their idea reflects 
historical or genealogical truth. 

Pausanias presents an early myth-history of Tegea. The eponym is 
Tegeates son of Lykaon. Apheidas was the founder of one of the demes 
but as son of Arkas he provides an important connection to the eponym 
of all Arkadia. The founder of the city was Apheidas* son Aleos. A 
possible seventh-century reference to Apheidas may provide some 
early evidence for a Tegean myth of origin. 98 With a son of Lykaon as 
eponym and a son of Arkas at the beginning of their royal genealogy 
the Tegeans shared a common ancestry with all Arkadians. Tegea’s con¬ 
nection with Apheidas and therefore Arkas may indeed have a long 
tradition. Later on, probably at the time of the Arkadian League in the 
360s BC, other parts of the Tegean royal genealogy were apparently 
adapted to fit into a common Arkadian myth-history. 99 In this way 
Tegean history and identity would be set into a wider, Arkadian, con¬ 
text. 

The members of an ethnic group should also have a sense of a 
shared history . 100 This need not be actual history as we define it today. 
Tegea was organised as a political entity from (probably) Archaic times 
onwards. 101 The citizens of this state presumably shared a common his¬ 
tory, that of their polis. This would mostly be history in the modem 
sense. As Nielsen points out, actual historical events were perhaps less 
important for ancient Greek ethnic sentiments than the mythic past. 102 

In Tegea most of the local history presented in Pausanias’ work deals 
with the mythic past. This begins with the account of foundation of 
Tegea and its earliest history. Then Pausanias lists important Tegean 
achievements (carefully separated from Arkadian exploits with Tegean 
participation). 103 The Tegeans are credited with the heroic deeds of 
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Ankaios and Echemos 104 and with their victory against the Spartans. 
Pausanias adds further myths during his description of the city, for ex¬ 
ample those of Kepheus and Telephos. All over Tegea Pausanias found 
monuments and locations that were in some way connected with past 
events that were significant for the community. The landscape itself 
bore witness to the existence of a common Tegean history. 105 

An ethnic group also needs a distinctive shared culture . 106 The 
most common features of such a culture are language and religion but 
other factors, such as customs, institutions, laws, folklore, architecture, 
dress, food, music, arts and physical characteristics can also be relevant. 

Hall uses Arkadian inscriptions as an example for dialectal differ¬ 
ences within a Greek dialect. He points out differences between inscrip¬ 
tions of Tegea on one hand and of Mantinea and Lykosoura on the 
other hand. 107 However, there is no extant evidence for ancient views on 
such local dialectal differences. 

Thanks to Pausanias we know more about Tegean religion. Several 
times Pausanias presents an appropriate local explanation of its peculiar 
features. For example, there is a number of gods with unique epithets. 
Ares Aphneios was connected with the story of Aeropos, a member of 
the Tegean royal house. 108 Artemis Hegemone owed her epithet to an 
episode involving a Tegean who killed Aristomelidas, a tyrant of Or- 
chomenos, 109 and Ares Gynaikothoinas was connected with the Tegean 
struggle against Sparta. 110 The story of Auge and Telephos explained 
the unique name of the temple of Eileithyia. 111 Pausanias also describes 
the special Tegean rites in honour of Apollon Agyieus and again, he 
adds an aition taken from Tegean myth-history. 112 The only Tegean who 
received divine honours was Telephos - although the Tegeans had a 
certain claim to Pan because the god had “adopted” the Athenians in a 
sanctuary on Tegean territory. 113 

All these accounts are probably based on local sources. We can there¬ 
fore assume that (1) the Tegeans thought that some features of their re¬ 
ligion needed explanation, presumably because they were unique or at 
least different from common Greek custom and (2) that they believed 
the origins of these phenomena to be firmly rooted in the local past - 
which means that they probably considered them truly Tegean. This 
would suggest that at least the Tegeans themselves assumed that some 
of their cults and rituals were distinctly Tegean. 

There is not much evidence for other features of Tegean culture. 114 A 
monument on the agora commemorated four lawgivers who still re¬ 
ceived honours at the time of Pausanias. 115 Aristotle found it worth- 
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while to describe the Tegean constitution. There is no apparent connec¬ 
tion with the nomothetai mentioned by Pausanias. However, perhaps 
the monument commemorated something that was - or had been - a 
part of a distinct Tegean culture. 

Ethnic identity is also based on association with a specific terri¬ 
tory . 116 This is often, but need not be, the actual area an ethnic group 
lives in. Such a homeland normally contains religious centres that are 
closely associated with the people they belong to. It is also important 
that outsiders recognise the group’s association with its territory. 117 

In most Greek city-states the community and the urban centre bore 
the same name. The city marks a clear location in space that is associat¬ 
ed with the people - it puts them onto the map, so to speak. Such a cen¬ 
tre would also contain some of the important religious centres of the 
community. 

However, normally an urban centre (aaru) would only be a small 
part of the polis territory. The countryside (xcopa) was an important part 
of the city-state and often it was its main economical resource. More¬ 
over, Tegea had apparently not always had a centre that bore the name 
of the community. According to Pausanias, the region - with eight 
(later nine) demes - bore the common name Tegea before the city itself 
was founded. 118 This account probably bears some resemblance to actual 
historical facts. Strabo names Tegea among the Peloponnesian cities 
that were mentioned in the Iliad although they had been synoecised 
much later. He compares early Tegea (a group of nine demes) with 
Elis, where the synoecism had only been completed after the Persian 
Wars. Various dates have been suggested for the synoecism of Tegea. 119 
Possibly the final steps of this process only took place after the Persian 
Wars. In any case, it is possible that the earliest references to Tegea 
refer to a group of demes . These demes would have defined a territory 
that went with the common name. Pausanias’ description of Greece 
shows that in most Greek poleis many sanctuaries and monuments were 
scattered over the countryside, turning the x<*>pa into a sacred and sym¬ 
bolical landscape that expressed and enhanced the people’s attachment 
to their homeland. In Tegea most important sanctuaries with a clear re¬ 
lation to Tegean community identity are located in the city itself. How¬ 
ever, the sanctuary of Ares Aphneios in the Manthurean plain, the sanc¬ 
tuary of Telephos on Mount Parthenion and Orestes’ tomb on the road 
to Sparta are examples of significant sites in the countryside. 120 

The most obvious markers of a territory are its boundaries. In Greece 
there were often clear signs, for example stelai or sanctuaries, to mark 
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the border between two cities. In this way the territory of a polis would 
be clearly defined, for its own citizens as well as for outsiders. Accord¬ 
ing to Plutarch (drawing on Aristotle) the treaty between Sparta and 
Tegea was set up on the Alpheios, probably at the border between the 
two states. 121 The treaty is normally dated to the mid-sixth century al¬ 
though a fifth-century date is also possible. 122 Therefore Tegea probably 
had a defined territory in the early Classical or perhaps already in the 
Archaic period. 123 According to Herodotos the Spartans honoured 
Themistokles by escorting him from Sparta as far as to the Tegean bor¬ 
der. The historiographer and his fifth-century audience clearly accepted 
the idea of a defined Tegean territory. 124 Before the battle of Mantinea 
in 418 BC the Spartans set out to divert a river from Tegean into Man- 
tinean territory. 125 Thucydides describes the drainage problem in the re¬ 
gion which would have made it necessary to define a border line be¬ 
tween the two poleis. 

Centuries later Pausanias notes the Tegean borders with Megalopolis 
and Pallantion as he crosses them on his way. An altar marked the bor¬ 
der between Tegea and Mantinea. 126 Tegean territory was clearly de¬ 
fined, and recognised as such by outsiders, from perhaps the sixth but 
certainly the fifth century onwards. This does not mean that the geo¬ 
graphical area associated with Tegea always stayed the same. In fact, at 
least the border with Sparta was apparently changed several times. 127 

Smith’s final characteristic of an ethnic group is a sense of solidar¬ 
ity . 128 A community needs a strong sense of belonging and active soli¬ 
darity. This feeling need not be manifest at all times. It can be overridden 
by other solidarities but it will re-emerge from time to time, especially 
under external threat. In times of crisis solidarity to the ethnic group 
must override other divisions - like class, factions or a supraregional 
identity - and it must at least be present among the upper classes. 

The synoecism of Tegea, whenever it may have been carried out, is a 
clear sign of a feeling of solidarity among the inhabitants of the Tegean 
demes. Some kind of threat may well have played a crucial role in this 
development. 129 In a city-state, one would expect the majority of the ci¬ 
tizen body to be prepared to act on behalf of the city, especially in times 
of need. The local tradition includes a number of examples for common 
Tegean action against the Spartans. We do not know to what extent (if at 
all) this reflects historical events. However, the Tegeans of Pausanias’ 
time apparently found common action in defence of the community 
plausible. 

From Archaic times onwards the Tegeans were mostly allies of 
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larger powers. It is therefore often not clear if the Tegeans acted on be¬ 
half of their own community or for more global interests. The stasis be¬ 
tween an Arkadian and a Lakonian faction after the battle of Leuktra 
shows that sometimes external loyalties could indeed override the com¬ 
mon Tegean feeling. 130 However, two epigrams by Simonides (?) - per¬ 
haps intended for an public war-memorial or a tomb - conjure the 
spirit of solidarity. They honour men who have given their life in 
defence of Tegea’s prosperity and freedom. 131 A Hellenistic inscription 
honours two men who bravely defended the walls of the city. 132 There 
were clearly times when the Tegeans were ready to act on behalf of 
their community. 

To sum up, we can conclude that the Tegean sense of identity resem¬ 
bles that of an ethnic group as outlined by Smith’s scheme. The Tegeans 
had a common name that was used by themselves as well as by other 
Greeks. A Tegean myth of origin is related by Pausanias but it may well 
have been in existence much earlier. Pausanias’ description of Tegea 
with its many locations that are connected with accounts of the past also 
reflects the Tegean sense of a shared history. At least in respect to reli¬ 
gion the Tegeans had a claim to a distinct culture. The territory of Tegea 
was clearly recognised by outsiders from at least the fifth century on¬ 
wards and Pausanias provides some evidence for a symbolic quality of 
the land for its inhabitants. Finally, there are examples where we can 
see a sense of Tegean solidarity at work. At the same time, there is some 
evidence that the Tegeans also shared in Arkadian identity and they 
would certainly have considered themselves as Greek. As pointed out 
above, we should expect such a hierarchical structure of different, over¬ 
lapping identities. 

Thus, the Tegeans considered their community much in the same 
way as ethnic groups see themselves. There is not enough evidence to 
assess if contemporary outsiders would have seen it in the same way. 
Tegean self-perception was probably in line with the way in which an¬ 
cient Greeks used to perceive the concept of polis. After all, many of 
the characteristics that make Tegea fit into Smith’s scheme can be 
found in other Greek poleis - if there is enough evidence. 

In any case I consider it justified to apply some of Smith’s ideas 
about ethnic communities to the polis Tegea. In the following I would 
like to investigate some aspects of ethnic formation. 
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5. Some vital factors for ethnic formation 
and the emergence of the Tegean 
community 

Smith investigates how ethnic groups emerge and how they maintain 
themselves. He presents three important factors that can further the for¬ 
mation of such a group. The first is connected with the process of 
sedentarisation. For Tegea, I cannot find obvious traces of such a pro¬ 
cess, be it “real” or mythical. 133 

The second factor is organised religion. In many early com¬ 
munities religion is important as a symbolic code of communication 
and a focus for social organisation. We often find religion reinforcing, if 
not igniting, ethnic sentiment. 134 Smith points out some communities 
where religion is the prime base of group identity. For Tegea, and prob¬ 
ably for most Greek communities, this would probably go too far. How¬ 
ever, the ancient sources, archaeological and literary, suggest that the 
sanctuary of Athena Alea was important for the early development of 
the community and for the preservation of its tradition. Other sanc¬ 
tuaries may have played a similar role but there is not enough ancient 
evidence to determine their significance. 

According to Tegean tradition the city and the sanctuary of Athena 
Alea were both founded by Aleos. The archaeological evidence from 
the site suggests that there was some kind of cult activity since at least 
the tenth century BC. 135 This earliest sanctuary definitely predates the 
synoecism of Tegea. Voyatzis thinks that the development of the early 
sanctuary at Tegea reflects the emergence of the community. She sug¬ 
gests that the smaller eighth-century predecessors of the first stone 
temple “may reflect a desire of the local community to establish a clear 
and separate identity”. 136 She also suggests that the construction of a 
monumental temple in the late seventh century possibly coincides with 
Tegea’s synoecism, a process that had perhaps become necessary 
because of the rising power of Sparta. 137 

I would not go as far as to pin down a date for a synoecism. In fact, 
the synoecism of Tegea may have been a lengthy process during which 
important activities and institutions were centralised on the site of the 
later city (at the deme of the Apheidantes? 138 ) close to the sanctuary. 
However, the construction of a large stone temple would suggest some 
form of organisation of a wider area. Such a building may well be the 
monumental expression of a close co-operation between the communi- 
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ties in the region that had at least a common name when the Catalogue 
of the Ships in the Iliad was composed. Voyatzis assumes that the new 
temple may have served as a “spiritual symbol of statehood”. 139 We do 
not know about the organisation of the region at so early a time. How¬ 
ever, a major project like the construction of a temple is likely to have 
had an effect on the community (or still communities?) involved. It 
would stress common interests at least in this one aspect. A monumen¬ 
tal temple was also a symbol of the region’s importance, power and 
identity, 140 and as such, it would have had a significance for both 
Tegeans and outsiders. 

It is therefore likely that from a very early time onwards the temple of 
Athena Alea was a focal point of local identity. The development of the 
community is reflected in that of the sanctuary and its physical remains. I 
would like to suggest that the sanctuary also left its mark on the commun¬ 
ity and its identity, although there will be no traces in the soil to prove it. 

Smith points out that organised religion often provides the means for 
the diffusion of myths and symbols important to the community. In 
Tegea the sanctuary of Athena Alea was an important centre for 
memorials of Tegean myth-history. There were were numerous offer¬ 
ings in the temple which included the tusks and the hide of the Kalydo- 
nian boar, a portrait of Auge, and the shield of Marpessa who had 
fought against the Spartans. 141 Both Herodotos and Pausanias mention 
the fetters of the Spartans that were displayed on the walls of the temple 
- or better, both temples, the Archaic and the Classical one. 142 After the 
battle of Plataiai the Tegeans, who had been the first to enter the Persian 
camp, took the bronze manger of Mardonios and dedicated it to Athena 
Alea. The manger was apparently an impressive and valuable object 
and this made it an appropriate offering to the goddess. At the same 
time, it was also a reminder of a significant event in the history of the 
Tegeans and indeed of all Greeks. 

In the fourth century the motives depicted on the temple were care¬ 
fully chosen to display important points in Tegean myth-history. They 
were at least partly explained by inscriptions. 143 This was perhaps also a 
way to secure a wider recognition for local versions of a Greek myth. The 
Kalydonian boar-hunt is a good example for this. Apart from the main 
characters, lists of participants could vary considerably. 144 By showing 
their favoured version on the pediment of the temple of Athena Alea the 
Tegeans advertised a list of participants that had a local significance. The 
display of a myth in such an important location probably also influenced 
the local tradition. The version chosen for the temple would stand a 
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better chance of being remembered than other local variants, even more 
so if inscriptions provided an appropriate explanation. 

This is not the only way in which monuments could influence local 
tradition. A site with a story attached to it could ensure that this particu¬ 
lar part of local tradition was remembered. Monuments could also serve 
as “proof’ for a local variant 145 or they could inspire the (re-)invention 
of new details 146 and connections. 147 Therefore the temple of Athena 
Alea with its whole collection of memorials was certainly an important 
location for the preservation and manipulation of Tegean history. 

The Tegean games as well as other festivals at the sanctuary probably 
attracted many visitors from outside. 148 Tegea celebrated games (the 
Aleaial) with “international” participants at least from the fifth century 
onwards. 149 The temple was also in a position to give asylum. Three 
Spartan kings, Leotychidas, Pausanias and Leonidas II, 150 went into 
exile to Tegea. Plutarch says explicitly that Pausanias stayed as sup¬ 
pliant in the sanctuary of Athena Alea. An inscription from the mid- 
fifth century BC shows that the temple also played the role of a bank. It 
records the directions of a man, perhaps a Spartan, who had entrusted a 
sum of money to the sanctuary. 151 In any case, the sanctuary was 
clearly of some importance for Tegea’s interaction with foreigners - 
certainly an ideal location for a display of local identity. 

A rather sad episode of Tegean history reflects this importance of the 
sanctuary for the Tegeans and for outsiders. According to Pausanias, 
the Tegeans had been among Mark Antony’s allies at the battle of Ac- 
tium. 152 After his victory, Octavian had the ancient image of Athena 
Alea removed to Rome. This shows that in a settlement for many states, 
and ultimately for a large part of the Roman empire, small details were 
not overlooked. The Roman emperor probably had advisors who knew 
that the removal of this image would be an appropriate sign of defeat 
for this particular community and perhaps also for a wider region. In 
Rome the statue was displayed in the Forum of Augustus where every 
detail would be carefully chosen to convey the emperor’s propaganda. 
Strabo makes Tegea the only fairly prosperous city in a deserted coun¬ 
try. 153 He only names two Arkadian sanctuaries, that of Zeus on Mount 
Lykaion and the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea. Strabo’s image of a 
deserted Arkadia is certainly exaggerated - as we can see in Pausanias 
- but he shows what a well-informed contemporary found worth report¬ 
ing about Arkadia. 154 If Augustus wanted to state an example Tegea, as 
one of the few comparatively prosperous cities left on the Peloponnese, 
and its fairly well-known sanctuary, was a good target. 
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At the same time the Tegeans were faced with the difficult problem 
of having lost an important image. Pausanias’ example of Demeter 
Melaina at Phigaleia shows how difficult it could be to replace a statue 
that depicted a unique local variant of a deity. 155 The cult could have 
been maintained without an image, as at Phigaleia after the second sta¬ 
tue had been destroyed. 156 Moreover, when Pausanias came to Greece, 
there were many cults in Arkadia that were abandoned - with the tem¬ 
ples in ruins. 157 However, the Tegeans chose to replace the lost image 
by a statue of Athena Hippia from another sanctuary. They probably 
chose an image with an iconography similar to that of the original 
Athena Alea. 158 Pausanias also explains the justification for the identifi¬ 
cation of the two deities. 159 The Tegeans clearly made an effort to save 
the cult that was so important for their community. 

According to Smith, inter-state warfare is another important factor 
for the consolidation of an ethnic group. This is especially true if large 
parts of the population are actually involved in the war. 160 It is clearly 
assumed that there is already some sort of political organisation of a 
group of communities who then develop - or enhance - a common 
identity. In Tegea the rich tradition about the struggle against the Spar¬ 
tans suggests that inter-state warfare may have played an important role 
in the early development of the community. 

The basic factor is mobilisation for war, especially in states where 
the citizens themselves represent the major part of the army. In Tegea, 
like in most other Archaic Greek city-states, this was presumably the 
case. The experience of battle and especially the feeling of interdepend¬ 
ence within the infantry strengthens the individual’s sense of depend¬ 
ence on the community and its welfare. Propaganda by the state can 
add to this feeling, for example by presenting losses of lives and re¬ 
sources as sacrifice for a greater good. 161 There is some evidence for 
this kind of propaganda from early fifth-century Tegea - two epigrams 
by Simonides (?) that celebrate the sacrifice of men who had fallen in 
defence of the city. 162 According to the sources, early Tegea clearly met 
Smith’s basic preconditions for ethnic formation through inter-state 
warfare. 

As Smith points out, mobilisation and propaganda alone only have a 
temporary effect. However, wars have much longer lasting conse¬ 
quences for group identity if they become a matter of myth. The tradi¬ 
tion about a conflict can be more influential for the consciousness of a 
community than the actual event itself. 163 In Tegea, the early struggle 
against Sparta seems to have had such a myth-making quality. The 
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sources do not allow a detailed reconstruction of what actually hap¬ 
pened. In any case, in the long run the Tegeans were only partly suc¬ 
cessful. They came to be Sparta’s ally for much of the time between the 
mid-sixth and the mid-fourth century. 164 At the time of Herodotos the 
brave struggle of the Tegeans against their powerful neighbour was al¬ 
ready a matter of legend, 165 and it was to remain so for centuries. After 
all, centuries later Pausanias heard a good number of local stories about 
this war from the locals at Tegea while his contemporary Polyainos, 
who compiled his work from written sources, also presents some 
episodes about fights between Tegea and Sparta. 166 Later on, I shall try 
to show why these stories retained their significance for the Tegeans 
over such a long time. 

On the whole, a community’s location and its relations to neighbours 
are often influential for the development of a sense of common identity. 
There can be chronic conflicts with an enemy who becomes endowed 
with negative stereotypes. Such conflicts may not create cultural differ¬ 
ences but sharpen and politicise them. 167 There is no clear evidence for 
such constant, active enmity between Tegea and Sparta. If it existed it 
would have lain dormant during long times while Tegea was co-oper¬ 
ating with her neighbour in the south. Presumably there were always 
more or less peaceful contacts with Lakonia, perhaps even at times 
when Tegea sided with Sparta’s enemies. Athenaios tells us that Spar¬ 
tans deposited money in Arkadia because they were not allowed to own 
gold or silver. Tegea, or rather its temple of Athena Alea, would have 
been an ideal location. It was reasonably close to Sparta and we know 
that the temple handled such deposits. 168 There are also Lakonian im¬ 
ports among the offerings found at the sanctuary of Athena Alea. 169 In 
any case, the geographical situation of Tegea probably played an im¬ 
portant role in Tegean self-perception. As Adshead points out, Tegea 
was at the border between the world as the Greeks knew it and the 
strange and alien world of Sparta. 170 When Sparta was at war Tegea 
could hardly stay neutral. There were many times when it was the base 
for Spartan campaigns against enemies further north and a number of 
Sparta’s enemies launched their campaigns into Lakonia from Tegea. 171 

To sum up, warfare against Sparta, and perhaps also some spectacular 
or surprising success in such a conflict, was probably a formative factor 
for Tegean community identity. Whatever its final outcome, the conflict 
produced myths that proved to be popular and significant for the Tegeans 
throughout centuries. Tegea’s location at the border to Lakonia was 
surely important for the development of Tegean self-perception. How- 
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ever, while the stories about Tegeans fighting Spartans were apparently 
of lasting importance I do not believe that the relationship between 
Sparta and Tegea was a “chronic enmity” of the kind that becomes a con¬ 
stant part of group identity. The legends created by the early conflict 
provided a symbol for the Tegean community - a frame of reference 
capable of containing various meanings that would give it significance 
in different situations. In the next part I would like to investigate this 
symbolic aspect of myths and its significance for community identity. 


6. Myths as symbols for the community 

The main aim of this part is to explore the symbolic nature of myths as 
a way of understanding the long-lasting popularity of certain traditions 
at Tegea. Cohen explains the connection between symbolism and com¬ 
munity. Symbols are created if otherwise neutral things become con¬ 
nected with a special meaning. Even if people share such a symbol they 
do not need to attach the same meaning to it. Symbols are therefore a 
vital prerequisite for every community because they allow its members 
to employ their individual interpretations while appearing to have 
something in common. In fact, community itself has a symbolic qual¬ 
ity. 172 The meanings attached to certain symbols can also vary consider¬ 
ably over time. In this way contents can change while forms persist and 
the community can maintain a sense of continuity. 173 On the whole, the 
long-lasting success of a symbol seems to depend on its potential of 
adaptation to changed circumstances and needs. 

As Cohen points out, the symbolic expression of a community often 
refers to a putative past or tradition. This does not mean that such a 
community is only looking backward. In popular use myth and history 
can be adapted to the present need without considerations about accu¬ 
racy or objectivity. In this way, the past - as a selective construction - 
can become a valuable resource in the challenge of facing up to the 
presence. Myth is especially suitable for such a process because it is 
principally ahistorical and therefore evades close scrutiny by people 
who might challenge the preferred point of view. It can also help to jus¬ 
tify a course of action by extending it to the past or at least the mythical 
distance would lend an air of enchantment to otherwise bleak contem¬ 
porary circumstances. 174 

This concept of tradition as symbol for the community provides a 
means of explaining some peculiarities of the Tegean tradition as pre- 
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sented by Pausanias. In the following I try to trace some of the main 
motives of Tegean tradition over history and to outline possible changes 
of its significance for the Tegean community. This can only be an at¬ 
tempt at understanding the process of transformation and adaptation. 
Firstly, the ancient evidence only offers a few glimpses on the develop¬ 
ment of Tegean tradition. Secondly, the very nature of symbols makes it 
difficult to investigate content and meaning. However, the ancient 
sources are likely to reflect the Tegean sense of how outsiders would 
perceive the local significance of the past. 175 

Foundation and early history - 
Some thoughts on the impact of the unification 
of Arkadia on local myth 

As we have seen above, myths of origin and early history are vital for 
community identity. However, these myths are subject to change just 
like the rest of the tradition. There are some traces of major changes in 
the genealogical framework of early Tegean heroes. This kind of con¬ 
nection is very significant, especially in myths of origin where it deter¬ 
mines the descent - and relation to other groups - of the community. 

Pausanias is the only ancient author who mentions the city’s eponym 
Tegeates. The hero does not appear in Apollodoros’ list of Lykaon’s 
sons and perhaps he was a comparatively late addition to the Tegean ge¬ 
nealogy. 176 As a son of Lykaon he is closely related to most of the other 
Arkadian eponymous founders. 

Apollodoros quotes the seventh-century epic poet Eumelos on the 
ancestry of Apheidas, the son of Arkas. 177 Although the connection be¬ 
tween Apheidas and Tegea is not mentioned in this context it may have 
a very long tradition. 178 The Arkadian monument in Delphi - set up in 
the early 360s BC — included statues of Arkas and his sons Elatos, 
Apheidas and Azan. This is in line with the genealogy set out by Pausa¬ 
nias. 179 An early connection between Aleos son of Apheidas and the 
sanctuary of Athena Alea also seems possible. Aleos appears on Tegean 
coins from the Roman period. 180 

On the temple of Athena Alea Ankaios and Epochos, the sons of 
Lykourgos, were depicted among the heroes at the Kalydonian hunt. 181 
There are two alternative lists of participants. 182 In Ovid’s Metamor¬ 
phoses Ankaios is called a Parrhasian and his brother does not feature at 
all. Apollodoros lists Ankaios and Kepheus, two sons of Lykourgos. 
The version on the midfourth-century temple is notably in line with the 
Arkadian king list. 
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There are three versions of the genealogy of Echemos, son of Aero- 
pos. In Herodotos Aeropos is a son of Phegeus. 183 Pausanias offers two 
versions, one in the king-list where Aeropos is a son of Kepheus, 184 and 
the other in connection with a sanctuary in the Tegean countryside with 
Aeropos as son of Ares by Aerope, the daughter of Kepheus. 185 This 
means that at some point between Pausanias and Herodotos Echemos 
had been more closely linked with the Tegean-Arkadian royal gene¬ 
alogy. 

A considerable part of the Tegean tradition presents an Arkadian 
point of view. The list of events in which the Tegeans distinguished 
themselves together with the Arkadians is an example for this. Most of 
Pausanias’ Tegean tradition - also some descriptions of artworks - fits 
into the common Arkadian genealogy of kings. 

“Arkadianising” modifications of Tegean early history seem very ap¬ 
propriate for the time after the battle of Leuktra when the formation of 
the Arkadian League made a common history politically significant. 186 
Roy points out that Pausanias’ Arkadian king list is perhaps not based 
on a coherent literary account. 187 Its final shape is probably Pausanias’ 
own creation and he could have adapted the local traditions to make 
them fit into his genealogical-chronological scheme. However, Pausa¬ 
nias often presents contradictions between different versions of myth, 
especially when he deals with myth connected to monuments. There¬ 
fore parallels between the king-list and local stories need not be a result 
of his redaction. It may well reflect Tegean tradition at his time. Even if 
Pausanias’ choice is biased it shows that there were many local tradi¬ 
tions that showed close Arkadian connections while there are earlier 
versions that do not. 

It seems likely that the local identity of many Arkadian communities 
needed a thorough overhaul after the sudden and unexpected political 
changes that followed the battle of Leuktra. The “Arkadianisation” of 
local myth would seem an appropriate response to the new situation at 
the time. 


Auge and Telephos 

The story of Telephos perhaps owed some of its significance to the fact 
that it was a part of the common Greek (literary) tradition from very 
early onwards. It belonged to the Trojan cycle. Telephos fought the 
Greeks when they landed at the Kaikos on their way to Troy. Telephos 
was wounded in this battle. Later on, he was healed by Achilles and 
reconciled with the Greeks. The story of Auge and Telephos’ Tegean 
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origins could be found in Hekataios where Auge was exposed in the sea 
together with Telephos. 188 

Such a myth was a good means of advertising aspects of local iden¬ 
tity because outsiders could be expected to recognise the theme. The 
Tegean choice of topics for the temple pediment - Telephos fighting the 
Achaians and the Kalydonian boar hunt - would support this view. 189 
The extensive use of the Telephos myth in Attic tragedies certainly 
made it more widely known. Moreover, the dramatists suggested new 
ways of interpretation and new details of the story-line. In Tegea the 
tradition shows an influence of this development. For example, the 
story of Telephos and the doe (and a related etymology for the name 
Telephos) was perhaps introduced by Euripides. 190 Late Classical, Hel¬ 
lenistic and Roman coins of Tegea show this motif. Traditions connec¬ 
ted with Tegean monuments represent at least two different versions of 
the myth and one is again the story of Telephos who was exposed and 
suckled by the doe. 

The story received a further impetus by the rise of Pergamon. The 
Mysian version of the myth was certainly very old. Under the Attalids it 
became part of the official court tradition. The smaller frieze on the great 
altar of Pergamon bears witness to the significance of the myth in 
Attalid Pergamon. 191 A Pergamenian inscription from the time of 
Eumenes II shows that both cities recognised their syngeneia (which is 
explicitly mentioned) and were ready to act accordingly. Tegea granted 
certain honorific privileges to the Pergamenians who in return presented 
the Tegeans with a golden crown and the right to become Pergamenian 
citizens. 192 Tegea’s aDy/eveii; in Asia had become an important Hel¬ 
lenistic centre and later on one of the grand cities of the Roman empire. 
The Pergamenian connection added a new dimension to the myth of 
Telephos that could make it a long-lasting object of community-pride. 193 

The struggle against Sparta 

As I have shown above, 194 the fights between Tegea and Sparta were 
probably an important factor for the development of the Tegean com¬ 
munity. If Pausanias* picture is representative the legends about these 
conflicts remained a dominating part of Tegean myth-history for cen¬ 
turies. I include the story of Echemos’ victory over Hyllos in this sec¬ 
tion. After all, the Herakleidai were associated with the Dorians. 195 In 
this way, the history of the conflict between Tegea and the Dorian Spar¬ 
tans could be traced back to the time of Agamemnon - some time be¬ 
fore the Trojan War. 196 
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At times when Tegea was on the side of Sparta’s enemies the tradi¬ 
tion about Tegean-Spartan conflicts would have had a straightforward 
interpretation. During the first century of the alliance with Sparta 197 the 
relations between the two states were sometimes less than friendly. 198 
Herodotos tells us that Tegea was hostile towards Sparta at some point 
before the battle of Plataiai 199 and again some time later - perhaps in the 
mid 460s BC - when Sparta won a battle against Tegeans and Argives 
at Tegea. 200 A stratagem recorded by Polyainos probably reflects an in¬ 
cident from this period. 201 Some other episodes about Tegean-Spartan 
conflicts in Polyainos’ work are not dated and could also fit into the 
same context. 202 The myth-making process was by no means finished 
with the first alliance between the two states. 

In the Peloponnesian War we find Tegea on the Spartan side. 203 Per¬ 
haps the aggressive policy of Mantinea in the 420s BC was among the 
reasons for this. 204 However, Thucydides relates that just before the bat¬ 
tle of Mantinea in 418 BC only a Spartan intervention prevented the 
Tegeans from joining the anti-Lakonian alliance of Athens, Elis, Argos 
and Mantinea. 205 In the first decades of the fourth century Tegea is still 
a Spartan ally, 206 and a place where the Spartans sometimes gathered 
their troops before a campaign. 207 The Tegeans also contributed to the 
force drawn up by the Spartans after the crushing defeat at Leuktra. 
Nevertheless, the new situation brought about the fall of the Lakonian 
party in Tegea, 208 and the end of the long alliance that had lasted for 
much of the time that is often (and was at Pausanias’ time) considered 
the heyday of Greece. 

Thereafter, Tegea sometimes sided with Sparta but at most for a few 
years, most notably in the late 330s BC, during the Chremonidean war 
and in the 220s BC - the last few years before the battle of Sellasia. 209 It 
is likely that there were times when relations were at least not hostile, 
but often Tegea co-operated with Sparta’s enemies, perhaps because 
even in decline Sparta could still pose a threat. 210 While Tegea was a 
member of the Achaian League - from the battle of Sellasia to 146 BC 

- the relations between Sparta and the Achaians were more or less con¬ 
stantly bad and Tegea was directly affected by the conflicts. 211 When 
Greece became a Roman province Sparta retained the status of a free 
city. Pausanias hints at some tensions between Sparta and its neigh¬ 
bours when he assumes that the Arkadians - apart from the Mantineans 

— supported Mark Antony at Actium because Sparta sided with Augus¬ 
tus. 212 In any case, the results of the battle probably did not improve re¬ 
lations. The Tegeans were punished while Sparta was rewarded. 213 
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Moreover, Sparta apparently enjoyed a relatively good economical situ¬ 
ation from the time of Augustus, if not earlier, while most other cities in 
mainland Greece were facing major problems until the late first or 
early second century AD. 214 

In short, Pausanias visited Tegea after some centuries during which 
the Tegeans had had no apparent reason to remember Sparta in a partic¬ 
ularly friendly way. The stories about Tegea’s brave struggle against its 
powerful neighbour would have been worth telling during all this time. 

The history of the final Spartan success against Tegea that probably 
marked the beginning of the Pelopnnesian League was connected with 
the removal of the bones of Orestes. We find this story already in 
Herodotos, and in the second century AD the Tegeans still showed the 
site where the Spartans had found the grave of the hero. 215 The story im¬ 
plies that Tegea could only be overcome with supernatural means. 
Apart from that, there was a story that the Spartan success was based on 
the breach of an oath. Pausanias relates that Charillos, the Spartan king 
who was defeated by the Tegeans, swore that the Spartans would never 
again attack Tegea. 216 This detail is not recorded in two earlier versions 
by Herodotos and Deinias of Argos who probably lived in the third cen¬ 
tury BC. However, Deinias also presents details that cannot not be 
found in Herodotos. 217 The legend was clearly developed and changed 
over the centuries - a sign that the tradition was fully alive. 

Polybios shows that the Spartan threat remained a useful political ar¬ 
gument when he defends the Arkadians who had sided with Philip n. 218 
He explains that their decision was justified because the Makedonian. 
king reduced Sparta’s power and returned some of its territory to the 
neighbouring communities. Tegea was among the cities who benefited 
by these measures. The arguments of the Arkadian Polybios would 
probably have sounded familiar to the Tegeans. 

The offerings in the temple of Athena Alea also provide some evi¬ 
dence for the lasting, or perhaps periodically re-emerging, popularity of 
the Tegean-Spartan war theme. The fetters of the Spartans were exhib¬ 
ited in the Archaic temple from the fifth century at the latest. Centuries 
later Pausanias reports that they were still displayed in the late Classical 
temple alongside with the shield of Marpessa who had lead the Tegean 
women in the fight against the Spartans. This sheds some light at 
Tegean interest in these offerings. When the temple burned down in 395 
BC 219 the ancient image of the goddess was apparently saved. 220 Per¬ 
haps the Tegeans also rescued some offerings that were considered sig¬ 
nificant. About fifty years later they would have put them up in the new 
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temple. Alternatively, the offerings may have been replaced later. The 
earliest preserved account about Marpessa/Perimede only dates from 
the third century. 221 It may well be that her shield was more recent than 
the fourth-century temple. 

At the time of Pausanias the tradition about Tegea’s successes in the 
struggle against Sparta seems to dominate the historical landscape of 
the city. Pausanias (or his sources?) completely ignore the times when 
Tegean-Spartan relations were reasonably good. At some times Tegea 
proved a particularly faithful ally of Sparta, for example at the battle of 
Plataiai and especially during the time from the Peloponnesian War to 
the battle of Leuktra. 222 At such times the Tegean legends also needed to 
take on an appropriate meaning. Herodotos provides an example for 
such a modified interpretation. 223 

The context is the preparation for the battle of Plataiai where the 
Tegeans appear as Sparta’s most important Peloponnesian allies - and 
the only ones that ultimately proved reliable. The Tegeans and Athe¬ 
nians argue over the position on the wing of the phalanx that was not 
held by the Spartans. The Tegeans claim that the Peloponnesians have 
always granted them this position of honour since Echemos defeated 
Hyllos. They also refer to further battles between Sparta and Tegea. The 
Athenians also present some episodes of their myth-history. 

This debate allows Herodotos to introduce Tegea and Athens - who 
are about to play an important role in the battle - with their distin¬ 
guished war records. Moreover, he has the two quarrelling parties pre¬ 
sent these stories themselves. The passage proves that in the fifth cen¬ 
tury the story of Echemos was known and that contemporary Greeks 
would have accepted it as a reasonable Tegean argument. 224 

Herodotos’ Tegeans choose episodes that are clearly a part of their 
anti-Spartan tradition. In this context, however, the stories of Echemos 
and the reference to the fights against the Spartans are only used as a 
proof of Tegean valiance. The campaign of the Peloponnesians - 
Ionians and Achaians as Herodotos sets out - against the Herakleidai 
(Dorians) is presented as the beginning of a long tradition of common 
Peloponnesian actions up to their present time when such actions were 
led by Sparta. 

At the time of Pausanias the Tegeans preferred a more anti-Spartan 
interpretation of their tradition. The idea of Tegea as Spartan enemy 
seems to dominate Pausanias’ picture of Tegean history. This may ac¬ 
count for the puzzling disregard for the Tegean Persian war record. 
After all, for Pausanias the Persian Wars were one of the key events of 
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Greek history. There is also no doubt that he knew Herodotos very well. 
Nevertheless, the Persian wars are passed over among the achievements 
that the Tegeans shared with the Arkadians. Perhaps the account of the 
battle of Plataiai that showed Tegea as a faithful ally of Sparta simply 
did not fit into second-century Tegean self-perception. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances it would not be surprising that Pausanias was not shown 
monuments connected with the Persian Wars. The manger of Mardo- 
nios had disappeared - while the chains of the Spartan prisoners could 
still be seen on the walls of the temple of Athena Alea. 225 

These are some examples where the ancient sources allow a glimpse 
at the changing nature of myth-symbols that preserves their signifi¬ 
cance for the community over a long time. Other motives that were still 
popular at Pausanias’ time had probably a similar history of transforma¬ 
tion and adaptation. 


7. Conclusion 

In the description of Tegea Pausanias presents a rich local tradition. 
Some themes - like the myth of Telephos or the tradition about the 
Tegean struggle against Sparta - are of a special importance while some 
notable historical events are not considered at all. Tegean tradition 
nearly only includes mythical times. This peculiar structure is likely to 
be due to the close connection between local tradition and community 
identity. 

Smith’s working definition of an ethnic group can be applied to a 
Greek polis like Tegea, especially if we consider how the Greeks saw 
their city-states. It is therefore not surprising that Tegea’s early history - 
as reflected in its traditions but also in the archaeological record — 
shows some of the distinctive features of ethnic formation described by 
Smith. 

The sanctuary of Athena Alea plays an important role for Tegean 
identity and tradition. Archaeological evidence suggests a close con¬ 
nection between the development of the sanctuary and the formation of 
the community. Moreover, the sanctuary remained an important loca¬ 
tion for references to the Tegean past. Since the sanctuary of Athena 
Alea was also an important point of interaction with outsiders this was 
significant for the way in which Tegea presented itself to the world. 

Smith points out the vital role of interstate warfare for the formation 
of a common identity. The very nature of warfare in a small city-state 
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creates ideal preconditions for such a development. Wars can induce the 
creation of myths that have a greater and more persistent influence on 
the community than the actual event itself. The conflict between Tegea 
and Sparta is a very good example of this phenomenon. 

An important feature of myths and popular tradition is their symbolic 
character. A symbol can take on various meanings to suit the needs of 
different individuals or different historical contexts. The long lasting 
popularity of such a symbol - and therefore of local tradition - seems to 
depend on its capacity for adaptation to change. It is possible to trace 
such changes for some of the favoured themes of Tegean tradition. 

There is a close connection between tradition and group identity. As 
the community develops it also accumulates a stock of common tradi¬ 
tion. This tradition can then become a means of the community’s self¬ 
presentation towards the outside world but it can also influence the self¬ 
perception of the members of the group. On the other hand, the popu¬ 
larity and persistence of certain traditions depends on their potential of 
reflecting a relevant aspect of community-identity in changing histor¬ 
ical situations. The tradition of Tegea, as we find it in the ancient 
sources, especially in Pausanias, reflects this complex relationship be¬ 
tween tradition and community identity in a Greek city-state. 
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Notes 

1 This paper developed from some work for my Ph.D. thesis on Pausanias’ Arkadia. Spe¬ 
cial thanks are due to Thomas Heine Nielsen whose suggestions were essential for this 
work. Without his patience and tolerance this paper would never have been written. I 
would also like to thank James Roy, Robin Osborne, Yanis A. Pikoulas and (again) Thomas 
Heine Nielsen who all read the paper and gave many thoughtful comments and valuable 
advice. My gratitude also goes to Simon Homblower- for the crucial initiative. In addition 
to the conventions set out above 5-6, the following abbreviations are used here: Beazley 
Addenda = T.H. Carpenter, Beazley Addenda: Additional References to ABV, ARV 2 and 
Paralipomena (Oxford 1989 2 ); BMC = P. Gardner, Catalogue of Greek coins. Pelopon¬ 
nesus (London 1887); Head, Hist. Num.= B.V. Head, Historia Numorum (Oxford 1911 2 ). 

2 There is no evidence for an ancient work on Tegean history. See Jacoby ( FGrHist Dlb, 
Commentary) 63. The Tegean historian Ar(i)aithos ( FGrHist 316) wrote an Arkadian his¬ 
tory that clearly contained early myth-history but the preserved fragments do not deal 
with Tegea. 

3 See Hejnic (1961) 49-58, esp. 53. There are only a few communities in Arkadia where, 
according to Hejnic (1961) 61, Pausanias uses local tradition only, namely Tegea, Phe- 
neos, Kaphyai, Thelpousa and Teuthis. Quotations from local sources are marked by: 
Teyeatai Aiyouaiv (<pao(v, icaXouaiv), see 8.44.7,45.1,48.7,53.1-3,53.9, 54.4, 54.6); 
or by: iq> TeYcaxwv (ekewcov) Xoycp, see 8.53.4, 47.1; or just by the verbs Aiyouaiv, 
<paa(v, or xaXouaiv in a context where the subject of the sentence is clear, see 8.44.8, 
47.3,47.4,47.5,47.6,48.1,48.4-5,48.6,53.10. 

4 Paus. 8.44.7-8. 

5 Paus. 8.45.1-3. 

6 Paus. 8.45.4-47.4 (sanctuary of Athena Alea, including a digression on important 
images that have been carried away); 47.4-53.10 (the city, including a digression on 
Philopoimen and eminent Greeks from 49.2 to 53.5); 53.11-54.7 (the countryside). 

7 Paus. 8.45.1. Pausanias provides all the extant information on Tegeates (Paus. 8.3.4, 
48.6,53.2-4.) The hero does not appear in the list at Apollod. Bibl. 3.8.1; the list may be 
fragmentary. 

8 Paus. 8.48.6. As Pausanias points out, a Maira is mentioned in the Odyssey , Horn. Od. 
11.326. (This could as well be the Boiotian-Lokrian Maira). Another tomb of Maira was 
shown in the area of Mantinea but Pausanias favours the Tegean claim (Paus. 8.12.7). 

9 Paus. 8.53.2-5. 

10 Strabo 8.3.2 also refers to nine demes at Tegea. No names are given. 

11 Paus. 8.4.3 (division of Arkadia); 53.6 (tribes); 53.9. (Zeus Klarios). On the epithet, 
originally probably Krarios, see Jost (1985) 271, and IG V.2 40, and 36, 38,41,173,174 
(all fourth- or third-century). On ’A<p£i8dvxeio<; xXfipoq, see Ap. Rhod. 1.162. 

12 Paus. 8.53.10. 

13 Paus. 8.4.8; 10; 5.1-2. 

14 Schwenn (1934), Bauchhenss-Thuriedl (1971) 1 -13, Strauss (1994). 

15 Hes. fr. 165 (MW). 

16 Hekataios (FGrHist 1) fr. 29 (written after 490 BC). This transfer to Arkadia may be 
due to a misinterpretation of Hesiod’s account. See Strauss (1994). 

17 Soph. *AXcd8ai frr. 77-91 (Pearson), MuaoC frr. 409-418 (Pearson), ’Axoutov o\>X- 

Xoyoq frr. 142-48 (Pearson), and the satyr play TfjXetpoq. 
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18 Strauss (1990) 90-94 (possible reason: similarities with the fate of king Damaratos of 
Sparta), 94-98 (development of the theme in the early fifth century BC). 

19 Hekataios (FGrHist 1) fr. 29. 

20 Apollod. Bibl. 2.4.7, 3.9.1, perhaps from Euripides* Auge (see Webster [1967] 238- 
241). 

21 Diod. 4.33; Eur. Telephos fr. 696.6-7 (Nauck). 

22 Paus. 8.45.7 (no description). See Dugas (1924) 86-87 (presentation of the preserved 
fragments), 105. 

23 See IG V.2 78 and 79. 

24 Paus. 8.47.2 (portrait), 8.47.4 (spring), 8.48.7 (temple on the agora). 

25 Paus. 8.48.7. 

26 Paus. 8.53.7. 

27 Paus 8.5.2; Horn. //. 2.609 mentions Agapenor, the son of Ankaios. In Apollod. Bibl. 
3.10.8 Agapenor is one of Helen’s suitors (cf. Hyg. Fab. 6.3.). 

28 Lycoph. Alex. 479-93; Strabo 14.6.3 also refer to this connection. 

29 Roy (1987) suggests that Laodike made her dedication after 500 BC, probably only 
in Hellenistic times, and that the connection with Agapenor was only made later. 

30 Paus. 8.45.2. 

31 Paus. 8.45.6-7. Dugas (1924) 80-86 presents the remains of the sculptures, among 
them the head of the boar. Therefore the finds confirm the topic but they are not suffi¬ 
ciently well preserved to allow a comparison of the details. 

32 Paus. 8.4.10 (Epochos); 53.6 (Hippothoos as one of the eponyms of the Tegean phy¬ 
la!). The identification of Hippothoos is problematic; see Jost (1985) 148. 

33 Paus. 8.4.10. In the Iliad (2.609) Ankaios is mentioned as the father of Agapenor. 

34 Alternative lists: Ov. Met. 8.298-317, Apollod. Bibl. 1.8.2 

35 One is preserved: IG V.2 78 and 79. 

36 Cf. Pausanias’ description of the pediments of the main temple at Olympia; some fig¬ 
ures are named wrongly, most are not named at all. Paus. 5.10.7, for which see Habicht 
(1985) 146. 

37 Paus. 8.45.6-7 (pediment); 46.1, 5 (the tusks of the boar); 47.2 (the hide). Callim. 
Hymn 3.220-21 refers to the tusks of the boar that are still kept in Arkadia - probably he 
thinks of Tegea. Lucian, Ind. 14 mentions the hide of the boar at Tegea. 

38 Horn.//. 9.529f. 

39 ABV16 (Kleitias 1), Beazley Addenda 21-22, Minto (1960) 27-41, pis. III-V, XXIII. 

40 Paus. 8.35.10 (Schoinous near Methydrion); Eur. Phoen. 1162 (Mainalos); Ov. Met. 
2.185,8.426 (Nonakris). 

41 Ov. Met. 8.317 and 380. 

42 Iasios: Thgn. 1288, Callim. Hymn 3.216; also Iasos: Apollod. Bibl. 3.9.2; Iasion: Ael. 
VH 13.1. Paus. 8.48.1 mentions a monument at Tegea showing a Iasios who had won the 
horse-race at Herakles’ Olympic Games. 

43 Eur. Phoen. 151; Xen. Cyn. 13.18. 

44 Paus. 8.47.5, cf. Apollod. Bibl. 2.7.3. 

45 Paus. 8.53.9. 

46 BMC 200-203, nos. 16,20, 22 (Kepheus and Athena), nos. 1-2 (Gorgoneion). 

47 Jost (1985) 367-368. 

48 Paus. 8.44.7-8. 

49 Paus. 8.5.1; cf. Apollod. Bibl. 3.10.6. 

50 Hes. fr. 23a.31-34 (MW); cf. fr. 176.3-4 = Schol. in Eur. Or. 249. 
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51 Hdt 9.26. 

52 Paus. 8.45.3. 

53 Paus. 8.53.10. A late Classical relief from Tegea shows a warrior. The inscription 
“Echemos” was added in the first or second century AD. See Pikoulas (1981) who thinks 
this could be Pausanias* monument (see also SEG 31 352, SEG 25 440). 

54 Paus. 1.41.2,44.10. 

55 Paus. 8.45.3. 

56 Hdt. 1.66; cf. Diod. 9.36.2, and Dio Chrys. Or . 17.16. 

57 Hdt. 1.66-67. Cf. 9.26: at the debate before the battle of Plataiai the Tegeans also 
refer to earlier conflicts with the Spartans. 

58 Paus. 3.3.5 (Agiads); 7.3 (Eurypontids). If these legends have a defined historical 
background a date closer to the final settlement is certainly preferable. 

59 Paus. 8.47.2. 

60 Paus. 8.47.4. There is some epigraphical evidence for the Aleaia ( IG V.2 22, 123; 
third and second or first century BC and l.Perg I 156.8, from before 159 BC) but there is 
none for the Halotia. 

61 Paus. 8.48.4-5. Cf. Deinias of Argos ( FGrHist 306) fr. 4 (third century BC). Offer¬ 
ings in the temple: Paus. 8.47.2. 

62 Paus. 8.53.10: the attack takes place in winter. While the Spartans suffer from the 
cold the Tegeans secretly light a fire that warms them and allows them to beat the enemy. 
An Arkadian stratagem presented by Polyainos shows some similarities and may be a 
clearer version of the same episode. Polyaenus, Strat. 1.8: the Tegeans secretly send their 
troops to attack the Spartans in the rear. A great fire before the city attracts the Spartans’ 
attention so that the attacking Tegeans catch them unawares. 

63 Paus. 3.3.6,3.11.10. 

64 Hdt. 1.67-68; cf. Diod. 9.36.3. 

65 Pausanias 7.1.8 reports a similar Spartan attempt in Achaia. See Leahy (1955), and 
Tausend (1992) 24, 172. 

66 Plut. Quaest. Graec. 5, Quaest. Rom. 52 = Arist. fr. 592 (Rose) = fr. 609 (Gigon). See 
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The Role of Temple Building in 
Consolidating Arkadian Communities 


MARYE. VOYATZIS 


In this paper we review the development of temples and sanctuaries in 
Arkadia with a focus on the Archaic and Classical periods. We trace the 
evolution of Arkadian sanctuaries over time, with a view to understand¬ 
ing the relationship between the sanctuaries and the communities 
within which they were built. We also consider the roles temples may 
have played in shaping the development of the various Arkadian com¬ 
munities. 

Our information about the temples comes from the large amounts of 
remains uncovered at the excavated sanctuary sites in Arkadia. (See 
Appendix). There is much less archaeological evidence available from 
settlements in this region. Our knowledge is derived primarily from in¬ 
ferences we are able to make from the few surveys that have been car¬ 
ried out in Arkadia as well as from relevant references to towns or com¬ 
munities found in the ancient texts. 

The topic is thus divided into two main parts. In the first section, we 
review the development of sanctuaries in Arkadia, from the Early Iron 
Age through to the Classical period. In the second, we consider the na¬ 
ture of the relationship between the temple sites and the development of 
Arkadian communities, based on the limited available information 
about these communities. 


I. Presenting the evidence 

As can be seen from the catalogue of Arkadian temples in the Ap¬ 
pendix, the region has produced a wealth of evidence for temples (and 
possible temples) during the Archaic and Classical periods. For the pur¬ 
poses of this paper, however, I would like to focus on the shrines in 
Arkadia where excavation has yielded the most considerable remains. 
In such cases, we have the opportunity to trace the development of a 
sanctuary over time and to speak with some degree of confidence and 
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precision about its chronology. Future investigations at some of the 
‘possible temple’ sites will no doubt provide additional information to 
be added to the foundations I attempt to lay here. 1 

South!Southeastern Arkadia 

Archaeological remains are known from numerous sanctuaries in 
southeastern Arkadia, including Tegea, Mantinea, Orchomenos, Pallan- 
tion, and Asea further south. The sanctuary of Athena Alea at Tegea 
provides a nearly continuous spectrum of material, from the Myce¬ 
naean period to the end of antiquity. We shall thus begin with this site. 

Tegea 

Our knowledge of the sanctuary of Athena Alea at Tegea (Appendix, 
no. 16) comes primarily from excavations which occurred at the site ca. 
1880 by German archaeologists and, from the turn of the nineteenth 
century, by French archaeologists. Intermittent work has occurred in 
more recent years and, since 1989, a survey and new excavation 
program has been taking place there, under the auspices of the Nor¬ 
wegian Institute in Athens. 2 These various investigations have yielded 
remains that range, in the main, from the Late Bronze Age through the 
fourth century BC, indicating a flourishing cult during the eighth cen¬ 
tury BC. The recent Norwegian campaign has unearthed remnants of at 
least two (and probably three) superimposed apsidal temples of wattle 
and daub. In front of the temples and roughly contemporary with them 
were found the remains of a small bronze workshop, consisting of a 
series of clay-lined pits, carbon, charcoal, soot, stones and scraps of 
metal. Evidence for earlier activity at the site was found scattered 
throughout the area of the temples but was concentrated in a deposit 
from a bothros below the metal workshop. 3 

Later evidence from the sanctuary consists of two seventh-century 
BC structures: the earlier one can be detected only from the remains in 
the section of the northern wall of the cella excavation and from a stone 
platform in the western part of the cella. This platform is situated on top 
of the apsidal portion of the eighth-century temples but below the late 
seventh-century foundation walls. These are the only extant traces to 
date for an earlier seventh-century temple, prior to the late seventh-cen¬ 
tury monumental building identified by 0stby. 4 The latter was made 
largely of Dholiana marble with a wooden peristyle of 7 by 18 columns. 
It apparently continued in use till the fourth century BC, when it was 
burnt; the famous mid-fourth century BC temple, designed by Skopas 
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of Paros was then built. The fourth-century temple was believed to have 
been the most beautiful in the Peloponnese. 5 

A great wealth of votive offerings was found throughout the extent of 
the site with the largest concentration consisting of eighth- and seventh- 
century objects of bronze, terracotta, bone, lead, gold, iron, and pottery 
sherds. Prior to the building of the eighth-century temples, there is con¬ 
siderable evidence for earlier activity at the site. These early remains 
come primarily from the bothros, found below the eighth-century metal 
workshop and in front of the eighth-century temples. It yielded some¬ 
what stratified layers consisting of pottery sherds, carbon, animal 
bones, both burnt and unbumt, small terracottas and metal objects, 
ranging in date from the Mycenaean period to the Late Geometric 
period. The lowest layers contained large amounts of Lakonian PG, 
standard PG, some EG and a small amount of Mycenaean pottery 
mixed in. In the upper layers, there were sherds of MGI, MGII and in 
the top layers, LG as well. The evidence suggests that the earliest layers 
date to the tenth century BC and possibly earlier, since the bottom of the 
pit was not reached. The latest remains from the uppermost layers of the 
bothros date to ca. 730 BC, at which time it was sealed. 6 

Tegea has thus yielded up to six temples and a long history extending 
from at least the tenth century BC till the end of antiquity. It proves to 
be a most useful site when exploring the question of the relationship be¬ 
tween the developments at sanctuary sites and the rise of the polis, to be 
further discussed in Part n. 


Mavriki 

The sanctuary of Artemis above Mavriki, on the summit of Psili Korfi 
(Appendix, no. 14), was excavated at the turn of the century by Greek 
archaeologists and has yielded the remains of a modest shrine going 
back to the late eighth century BC. 7 To judge from the fair amount of 
Late Geometric votives, there must have been a cult place of sorts at the 
site from this time, probably open-air. The remains of a single structure 
are known from the site: a small stone temple was erected there in the 
mid-sixth century BC. 8 The early votives are similar to those known 
from Tegea and consist of a small amount of LG pottery and eighth- and 
seventh-century bronze figurines, jewellery, pendants and terracottas. 
There are also later offerings, ranging in date from the Archaic through 
late Classical periods. This sanctuary was located in the area of Mavri¬ 
ki, one of ancient Tegea’s nine demes (the Phylakeans ), situated near 
the famous Dholiana marble quarries and on the route to Lakonia. Its 
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development may thus be important to our overall understanding of the 
synoecism of Tegea. 


Gortsouli 

A sanctuary site was excavated on the hill of Gortsouli (Appendix, no. 
17), most probably the ancient city of Mantinea, called ‘Ptolis’ by Pau- 
sanias. 9 On the west slope of this hill were found the stone foundations 
of two superimposed temples as well as masses of votives and pottery. 
Cult activity appears to go back to the end of the eighth century, to 
judge from the objects found. The excavator believes that the sanctuary 
was probably dedicated to Artemis and dates the earlier of the two tem¬ 
ples to the second half of the seventh century BC and the second to the 
third quarter of the sixth century BC. 10 The offerings include pottery of 
Subgeometric and later date, small bronze pendants, pins and rings, and 
many Archaic terracottas. The most numerous offerings consist of a 
group of unusual, large, terracotta female figurines (peplophoroi) of 
late sixth through mid-fifth century date. The site apparently fell out of 
use after this period, presumably when the city of Mantinea was estab¬ 
lished in the plain. The subject of the formal foundation of Mantinea in 
relation to growth of its sanctuaries is considered further in Part II. 

Asea 

In the vicinity of Asea, there are at least two cult places that have been 
excavated. Romaios uncovered a sanctuary at Vigla, between Asea and 
Pallantion (Appendix, no. 1), where the remains of two successive tem¬ 
ples and a number of small offerings were unearthed." Another temple 
was found by Holmberg at a sanctuary site at Agios Elias (Appendix, 
no. 2), a summit near Asea. 12 This shrine has recently been investigated 
by a Scandinavian team and the results to date are presented in this vol¬ 
ume by Forsen, Forsen & 0stby. I shall thus touch only briefly upon the 
latter site here. 

Most scholars believe that the sanctuary found at Vigla by Romaios 
was that dedicated to Athena Soteira and Poseidon, as described by 
Pausanias. 13 Romaios uncovered evidence for two successive temples 
at Vigla: a small temple, supposedly of wood and clay, dated to the end 
of the seventh century and, in the same location, a second, larger, mar¬ 
ble temple, dated to 540-530 BC. 14 The offerings consist of seventh- 
and sixth-century bronze animals, figures in bronze sheet, terracottas 
and a marble plaque. A number of decorated architectural terracottas 
were also uncovered. 
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At Agios Elias, where Holmberg excavated a fifth-century marble 
temple, no votives were uncovered at all. In the recent Scandinavian ex¬ 
cavations at Agios Elias, however, early votives going back to at least 
the late eighth century were found. In addition, there is now coming to 
light evidence for an Archaic predecessor (see Forsen, Forsen & 0stby 
in this volume). Other temples in this vicinity consist of an Archaic 
temple near Oresthasion, and the possible remains of two Archaic 
temples, at Marmaria-Ayios Ioannis Theologos and at Ayios Ioannis at 
Manaris (Appendix, nos. 3-5). 15 These shrines and their significance are 
examined again in Part H, in relation to the growth of Asea, which was 
considered a city-state of some importance from at least the Classical 
period. 


Pallantion 

A series of temples have been uncovered at Pallantion, which was first 
excavated by the Italians in 1940 and, more recently, re-investigated by 
Erik 0stby, in a joint Swedish-Italian mission (Appendix, nos. 10-13). 16 
The majority of remains come from the akropolis, where four modest 
temples of Archaic and Classical date were found enclosed within a 
polygonal fortification wall. 0stby notes that they represent the largest 
concentration of religious buildings anywhere in Arkadia. 17 Two tem¬ 
ples are on the summit and two are on the southeast slope of the hill; 
they probably represent a single sanctuary, perhaps that of the ‘Pure 
Gods’ mentioned by Pausanias. 18 In addition to the temples, many small 
finds were also uncovered, including pottery and metal offerings of Ar¬ 
chaic and later date. There also appear to be a few seventh-century pins 
from the site. 19 

Temple A is the smallest and probably the oldest of the structures. It 
is a rectangular building with no inner divisions and an internal altar, 
relating it to the so-called ‘bouleuterion temples’. It is similar to the so- 
called temple of Hera Limenia at Perakhora and has been dated by 0st- 
by to ca. 600 BC. Temple B is a narrow, rectangular temple with an ady- 
ton and a bench along the inside of the dividing wall. It probably dates 
to the early sixth century BC. Temple C, located above Temple A, was 
the largest of the four buildings with walls of rubble and clay, support¬ 
ing a structure of sun-dried brick. The temple appears to have been built 
in stages, with the first level dating to between 600-550 and the second, 
to ca. 500 BC. The temple was never finished, however, and the exter¬ 
nal colonnade was apparently never built. Temple D is smaller than C 
but more prominent, since it is located on top of the hill, where a mod- 
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est chapel was built in the 1930s. It resembles Temple C in workman¬ 
ship and has identical orientation. 

Temple C is similar in plan to the second temple at Vigla, near Asea, 
and 0stby suggests that this is the result of building competitions be¬ 
tween the community at Asea and that at Pallantion. 20 The city-state of 
Pallantion was one of the smallest anywhere in the Greek world but yet 
it managed to keep its independence until the synoecism of Megalo¬ 
polis in the fourth century, after which it later regained it. That such a 
small city-state was responsible for at least four Archaic temples is an 
issue which is examined further in Part n. 

Orchomenos 

The site of Orchomenos, a fortified town on a low isolated hill, was ex¬ 
cavated by the French in the early twentieth century and yielded evi¬ 
dence for a sixth-century BC sanctuary in its lower city (Appendix, no. 
21). 21 Inside a terrace of marble and limestone slabs, a peripteral monu¬ 
ment was uncovered with indistinct foundations. Some Geometric and 
later offerings were found nearby. A large, Doric temple was also un¬ 
covered in the lower city, west of a modem church. The temple had no 
opisthodomos but a pronaos and a 6 x 13 colonnade. It is dated to ca. 
530 on the basis of the column capitals. 22 The French excavators be¬ 
lieved this to be the sanctuary of Poseidon or Aphrodite, mentioned by 
Pausanias (8.13.2). Evidence for earlier activity at the site comes from 
architectural fragments dating to ca. 600 BC and early offerings, which 
are unfortunately unillustrated. A temple to Artemis Mesopolitis was 
built in the upper city in the late fourth to early third centuries (Ap¬ 
pendix, no. 22). 23 It appears that by the fourth century, Orchomenos 
played a powerful role in the area and annexed various regions. 

Northern Arkadia 

The sanctuary of Artemis Hemera at Lousoi in Northern Arkadia is 
situated at the foot of the Khelmos mountains, ca. 1000 meters above 
sea-level (Appendix, no. 26). The German and Austrian Institutes in 
Athens excavated here, after the site was plundered by local farmers at 
the turn of the century. Excavations have been recently carried out at 
the site under the auspices of the Austrian Institute in Athens. 24 

During the Hellenistic period, there was an elaborate complex at the 
site, consisting of a bouleuterion, a fountain house, and a temple of 
Artemis Hemera. Evidence for an Archaic temple at the site consists of 
acroteria fragments and Doric column remains, indicating a date in the 
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sixth century BC for the earlier building. 25 A considerable amount of 
earlier votives were found at the site, suggesting cult activity from 
the mid-eighth century. The bronze votives appear to have been locally- 
made, for the most part. There are also many unusual terracotta 
figurines of Archaic date. Unfortunately there is relatively little Late 
Geometric or Archaic pottery known from the site. 26 

It is not clear why such an elaborate sanctuary site was established at 
Lousoi from the eighth century, since there is little information about 
local settlements in the early periods. It is possible that the location of 
Lousoi and its proximity to Achaia (indeed it is part of Achaia accord¬ 
ing to modem political divisions in the Peloponnese) may have played 
a role in its development. 

Also in Northern Arkadia, near Psophis, the remains of a temple 
were uncovered by Kardara, who identified the site as that dedicated to 
Aphrodite Erykine (Appendix, no. 28). The architectural remains of the 
temple seem to indicate a date in the early fifth century. Numerous vo¬ 
tives were also found at the site, some of which may be as early as 
eighth-seventh century BC. 27 The sanctuaries at Psophis and Lousoi are 
essentially the only two sites where monumental temples are known 
from the northern part of Arkadia during the Archaic and Classical 
periods. This picture may soon change, however, given the promising 
results of current investigations at Pheneos and Stymphalos (Appendix, 
nos 27 & 29), where evidence for Archaic and Classical sanctuaries has 
recently emerged. 


Southwest Arkadia 

Remains of sanctuaries in southwestern Arkadia have been uncovered 
at Bassai, Berekla, Kotilon, Kretea, Lykosoura and Alipheira. At an¬ 
other southwestern site (that of Zeus Lykaios, on Mt. Lykaion), no tem¬ 
ple was ever built, despite the fame of the site in antiquity. There is a 
noticeably later date for the beginning of tangible cult activity in south¬ 
west Arkadia, in the form of votives or monumental architecture, as 
well as a preference for mountain shrines. 

Bassai 

The Greek Archaeological Service first excavated at Bassai on Mt. 
Kotilion, in the territory of Phigaleia, in the early twentieth century and 
since the late 1950s, renewed excavation has been taking place there 
(Appendix, no. 36). 28 The well known temple of Apollo was uncovered 
at the site, dated to ca. 429 BC. It is a Doric structure aligned north to 
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south, made of local limestone with a 6 x 15 colonnade, and was al¬ 
legedly designed by Iktinos. Prior to this temple, there was at least one 
older structure. In Cooper’s preliminary study, he postulated the exist¬ 
ence of four buildings at the site, culminating in the erection of the Ik- 
tinian temple (Temple IV) in the late fifth century. He reiterates these 
views in his most recent publication as well. He argues for the existence 
of a pre-Iktinian building (Temple HI) immediately below the Classical 
building, dating to ca. 500 BC. And prior to Temples III and IV, he 
identifies the foundations to the south of this building as those of an 
earlier temple, also aligned north to south. The large amount of roof 
tiles found in conjunction with this southern structure suggest a date be¬ 
tween 620 and 580 BC for the first building (Temple I), and a rebuild¬ 
ing or replacement of architectural terracottas later in the sixth century 
BC, ca. 575 BC (Temple U). 

Cooper’s reconstruction has recently been challenged by Kelly and 
an alternative view has been offered. On the basis of detailed analyses 
of the architectural remains and first hand experience in the excavations 
at the site, Kelly persuasively argues that there were only two temples 
at the site, the Archaic one (Cooper’s Temples I and II), dated to the late 
seventh to early sixth century BC, and the Classical one, 10 meters to 
the north (Cooper’s Temple IV), dated to ca. 429 BC. 29 She maintains 
that there is insufficient evidence to support four successive temples to 
Apollo. 

Because of the various interpretations of the evidence, the sequence 
of buildings at Bassai is difficult to ascertain at present. In any case, it 
seems clear that the first temple (ca. 600 BC) was not rebuilt in the sixth 
century but simply had a replacement of architectural terracottas, ca. 
570 BC. 30 As for the pre-Iktinian temple, ca. 500 BC, Yalouris had ori¬ 
ginally made a good case for an Archaic predecessor based on an Ar¬ 
chaic wall, floor, and re-used large stones found below the Iktinian 
temple. 31 Regardless of whether or not a temple was built here around 
500 BC, there is no doubt that Bassai was an important sanctuary site 
from the mid-seventh century, that it had a monumental temple by the 
end of that century, and that it had at least one other monumental 
temple built at the site, ca. 429 BC. 

A very small amount of offerings of LG style was unearthed at Bas¬ 
sai, including a horse and a bird, both of Lakonian style. A few human 
figurines of lead and iron of seventh-century date were also uncovered. 
From the mid-seventh century, however, there is an abundance of offer¬ 
ings, including Korinthian and Lakonian pottery, and a large amount of 
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miniature bronze armour. There is, in fact, evidence for local metal¬ 
working at the site. 32 In the next section, we consider the apparently 
military nature of the cult and the potential influence of the Second 
Messenian War on the growth of the sanctuary and on the community of 
Phigaleia generally. 


Kotilon 

Also on Mt. Kotilion and above Bassai is the site of Kotilon, where two 
modest temples were discovered at the turn of the last century (Ap¬ 
pendix, nos. 37-38). 33 The larger one was possibly dedicated to Artemis 
and the smaller, plainer one to Aphrodite. Cooper has argued that the 
Bassai and Kotilon temples are all part of a large sanctuary on the 
mountain and he argues for a date in the late seventh century for both 
Kotilon temples and the first Bassai temple. I maintain, however, that 
the archaeological evidence from Kotilon suggests a later building 
date, in the sixth century BC, for these structures. 34 Nor is there any par¬ 
ticular reason to envision a joint building project between Bassai and 
Kotilon. The later votive material from the Kotilon temples, moreover, 
shows that the Bassai and Kotilon sanctuaries began and developed in 
very different directions. The temple at Bassai was enlarged and rebuilt 
on a grand scale while the simple, Archaic, Kotilon temples remained 
as they were originally built in the sixth century, without any further 
adornment. 

The temples at Kotilon and Bassai, both situated on Mt. Kotilion, 
belonged to the polis of Phigaleia, in a mountainous countryside, with 
no plains or valleys and a somewhat unwelcoming character. Why 
Apollo’s sanctuary developed into a prestigious one and the Kotilon 
sanctuary apparently did not is an issue which is further examined in 
Part II. 


Other Southwestern Sites 

At the site of Kretea on Mt. Lykaion, Kourouniotis believed he found 
the site of Apollo Parrhasios, mentioned by Pausanias in this area (Ap¬ 
pendix, no. 32). Here he found remains of a polygonal wall and further 
up on a terrace, the church of Ayios Ioannis, which contained many an¬ 
cient blocks. It appears that the church was constructed on an ancient 
building, possibly a temple, with a north to south foundation. 35 Two 
Geometric pottery sherds (of Lakonian style) and several later metal of¬ 
ferings were also found. Some metres to the south, a small building was 
found (possibly a treasury) containing more metal jewellery items. The 
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identification of this modest site as the ruins of the sanctuary of Apollo 
Parrhasios remains uncertain. 

The earliest remains from Lykosoura, where Despoina and Demeter 
were worshipped, date from the sixth century, but no structures were 
built there until the Megaron was erected, sometime after the fourth 
century BC (Appendix, no. 35). This late date is surprising given the 
relative importance of the site in the region and the ancient elements 
preserved in the cult. For instance, some of the Hellenistic terracotta 
figurines from Lykosoura depict human figurines wearing animal 
masks, suggesting that ancient ritual practices, such as the wearing of 
animal masks, occurred at the site. 36 

At the site of Alipheira, northwest of the modem town of Andrit- 
saina, lies an isolated sanctuary site in honor of Athena and Asklepios 
(Appendix, no. 30). The highest part of the site constitutes an akropolis 
that dominates a small plain. The earliest remains consist of a bronze 
pin of PG type and a modest amount of other bronze votives of late 
eighth-century date, dedicated to Athena. Offerings of Archaic date 
were also found, such as metal votives and terracotta figurines. The 
temple of Athena was not built till ca. 480 and consists of a long, nar¬ 
row cella, without inner divisions, and with a 6 x 15 colonnade, similar 
to temple C at Pallantion. It has a north-south orientation and an altar to 
the east. There are indications that an earlier temple may have existed at 
the site, including two antefixes datable to ca. 550 BC. It is difficult to 
determine more about its plan based on the present evidence. The tem¬ 
ple in honor of Asklepios was not built till the second half of the fourth 
century BC. 37 

A small sanctuary of Pan was uncovered at Berekla in the Nedha val¬ 
ley, near a ruined church (Appendix, no. 32). 38 The remains of an an¬ 
cient building (probably a sixth-century temple) and fragments of 
columns were uncovered here. Inscriptions found at the site identify the 
god as Pan. Many offerings were also found of terracotta and bronze. 
They consist mainly of silens and shepherds made in a local workshop. 
The site was apparently abandoned in the fifth century probably be¬ 
cause of its remote location. 

One of the most famous cult places in Arkadia was the altar of Zeus 
Lykaios on the summit of Mt. Lykaion (modem day Ayios Ilias), men¬ 
tioned by Pausanias. 39 Most of the material found at this site ranges in 
date from the sixth to the fourth centuries BC, but a temple was proba¬ 
bly never built here, since there is no literary or archaeological evidence 
for such a structure. In any case, it appears that the site was a very im- 
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portant cult place in the fourth century, when Megalopolis was syn- 
oecised and the Arkadian League was formed. During this time, the 
sanctuary of Zeus Lykaios was the religious centre of the new Con¬ 
federation. 


Central Arkadia 

There are very few excavated sanctuary sites situated in the heart of 
Arkadia but one that deserves mention is at the site of Petrovouni, just 
west of Methydrion, ca. 1000 meters above sea-level (Appendix, no. 
42). A Hellenistic limestone temple was uncovered at this site, built on 
earlier foundations. 40 The measurements of the Hellenistic temple sug¬ 
gest that its plan was based on an earlier temple; the disc acroteria and 
other architectural terracottas indicate a date of the early-sixth century 
BC for the earlier building. West of the temple was found an unusual 
votive offering consisting of a bronze group in a ‘Geometric’ style with 
four dancing figures on a rectangular base with what appear to be 
horse-like heads or masks. The identification of the site is not certain, 
but I am inclined to see it as the site of Poseidon Hippios, mentioned by 
Pausanias to be in nearby Methydrion. Most scholars generally agree 
with this identification. 41 


II. Interpreting the evidence 

We shall now examine the evidence for the development of Arkadian 
towns and cities in order to determine what role temple building may 
have played in consolidating these communities. 

The relationship between the formation of the polis and the growth of 
Greek sanctuaries has been addressed by many scholars. Snodgrass 
notes that “every Greek polis was, among other things, a religious asso¬ 
ciation; its citizens accepted a community of cult, with a patron deity 
presiding over each state.” 42 He argues that the eighth century was crit¬ 
ical for these developments and that the imposition of regularity of wor¬ 
ship was probably a difficult feat after the diversity of local practices, 
which must have existed during the Dark Age. He also maintains that 
the Greek sanctuary during the Archaic period provides a kind of index 
of general growth in society since the activities of the Greek sanctuary 
were so close to the heart of all political, economic and military life. 43 
de Polignac likewise argues that the polis in the eighth century consti¬ 
tuted a formal expression of religious cohesion and that the cults served 
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to protect agrarian space and to integrate populations. He also observes 
that the sacred place was frequently located at the frontier of the city. In 
fact, the most important sanctuaries in any given region were often sit¬ 
uated at the frontiers of two regions; when the communities were later 
consolidated into cities, the sanctuaries in question became the prop¬ 
erty of one city or the other. 44 Sourvinou-Inwood argues along similar 
lines: she believes that the polis forged its identity through religion in a 
continuous process from the eighth century through the Classical 
period. 45 She maintains that the polis provided the fundamental frame¬ 
work in which Greek religion operated and that religion was the sym¬ 
bolic focus and the very centre of the Greek polis. 46 

When we discuss Arkadia in particular, the picture becomes more 
complicated. First of all, Arkadia, as a rule, is not thought to provide a 
model for polis development. Snodgrass refers to Arkadia generally as 
a region possessing a fairly loose union of towns and corresponding ter¬ 
ritories. Moreover, he defines two of the principal communities in 
southeastern Arkadia, Tegea and Mantinea, as “developed ethne”, not 
as poleis (as they are described in ancient sources). His definition for an 
ethnos is a tribal system which survives into the historic period with 
scattered populations extended over a large territory, united politically 
in customs and religion and worshipping a tribal deity at a common re¬ 
ligious centre 47 As Morgan points out, such a definition of ethnos is 
problematic because it is a timeless abstraction and an elusive entity. 48 
The purpose of this paper, however, is not to attempt to identify poleis 
or ethne in Arkadia or necessarily to distinguish between them but to 
examine the nature of the evidence from Arkadian communities and 
sanctuaries and to explore their relationship. Whether these communi¬ 
ties are ultimately called poleis or ethne is not critical to our analysis. I 
thus follow Morgan, who observes that every sanctuary belonged to a 
community (whatever that political unit may have been called). 49 In her 
contribution to this volume, Jost also clearly illustrates that there are a 
variety of types of communities visible in the ancient Arkadian land¬ 
scape. If we therefore define these communities in broad terms (not 
simply polis- based ones), we may be able to make relevant observa¬ 
tions about the role of temple building in consolidating various types of 
political communities in Arkadia. 

An important contribution to this discussion has recently been made 
by Thomas Heine Nielsen in his unpublished dissertation, IJoXXav etc 
itoXicov. The Polis Structure of Arkadia in the Archaic and Classical 
Periods (Copenhagen 1996). In this work, he uses a philological-histor- 
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ical method to identify and describe the poleis of Arkadia, and attempts 
to analyse the polis structure of the region. He infers from various 
sources that we can identify nine probable poleis and five possible 
poleis in Arkadia in the Archaic period. The probable poleis are Heraia, 
Kleitor, Lousoi, Mantinea, Orchomenos, Phiglaeia, Psophis, Thaliades 
and Tegea. The possible poleis are Gortys, Nonakris, Paion, Pheneos 
and Stymphalos. In the Classical period, Nielsen identifies two differ¬ 
ent types of poleis : the tribal poleis and the non-tribal poleis. The for¬ 
mer were united into tribal states (i.e., the Eutresians, the Kynourians, 
the Mainalians, the Parrhasians, and the Triphylians) but each tribe was 
subdivided into smaller communities organised as poleis. The non- 
tribal poleis includes ten definite examples, ten probable examples and 
six to eight possible examples. The definite examples are Heraia, 
Kleitor, Lasion, Mantinea, Orchomenos, Nonakris, Paion, Psophis, 
Tegea, and Stymphalos. Those site for which polis status can be in¬ 
ferred are Alea, Euaimon, Halous, Kaphyai, Koila, Lousoi, Methy- 
drion, Pharai, Pheneos, Phigaleia, Pylai, Thelpousa, Thisoa, and Tor- 
thyneion. Nielsen’s study of Arkadian communities is also incorporated 
where possible in the following analysis. 50 

We begin with the eastern part of the region. It is important to keep in 
mind that the geography of eastern Arkadia is very different from that of 
western Arkadia. The eastern part is generally characterised by high 
plains that are enclosed by mountains and cultivable land, resulting in 
the important role of agriculture in the economy (provided that the 
katavothras, or fissures in the limestone for draining, were main¬ 
tained). 51 Eastern Arkadia borders the Argolid, the Korinthia, and Lako- 
nia, which were all centres of city life. In fact, the city-state system was 
particularly well-represented along the eastern half of the Greek main¬ 
land, while the western half revealed looser political groupings. These 
differences are due in part to geological and ecological factors. We also 
know that arable farming was beginning to take place again in the eighth 
century especially on the eastern half of the Greek mainland. 52 It thus ap¬ 
pears that the developments at many of the eastern Arkadian sites reflect 
geographical and ecological conditions as well as proximity to the 
neighboring centres of city life, such as Argos, Sparta, Korinth etc. 

For the town of Tegea, we have some evidence about its political for¬ 
mation. In Pausanias’ time, the population was divided into nine demes 
(8.45.1). The nine Tegean demes cover a very large area (see map in 
Voyatzis [1990] Fig. 1) extending south nearly to the borders of Lako- 
nia, north beyond modem day Tripolis, and east to the eastern frontiers 
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of Arkadia. The date at which these demes were synoecised is debated 
and ranges between the end of the seventh century and the mid-fifth 
century. The political, economic and religious centre of this polis was 
the area surrounded by the city-walls, which together with the other 
public buildings, such as the theatre, agora, stadion, and gymnasion, 
date to the fourth century, as far as we can tell. 53 Scholars tend to agree 
that the town annexed the sanctuary of Alea at the time of synoecism. 54 
This view is based in part on Pausanias, who mentions that the deme of 
the Apheidantes (with Apheidas as their leader) was located in the area 
of the walls of Tegea and to the north (8.45.1, 8.4.3). He also says that 
Apheidas’ son, Aleos, founded the temple of Athena Alea (8.4.8). It is 
thus maintained that the deme of the Apheidantes was the predecessor 
of synoecised Tegea. 

In terms of the archaeological remains of settlements from this re¬ 
gion, we have very little evidence. There is currently limited informa¬ 
tion available from surveys in the region, though the survey of the 
Tegean plain, which completed its first season in July, 1998 under the 
auspices the Norwegian Institute in Athens, appears promising. 55 The 
remains from the sanctuary of Athena Alea at Tegea reveal activity in 
this vicinity from the Mycenaean period at least. Mycenaean pottery 
and figurines have been found, albeit in mixed layers, with later material 
from the sanctuary. There is considerable evidence for PG, EG, MG, 
LG, and PC, suggesting that cult activity goes back to the tenth century 
at least. As we saw above, there are early architectural remains indicat¬ 
ing a series of simple, apsidal, wattle and daub temples from the eighth 
century and the existence of a monumental stone temple by the end of 
the seventh century. The erection of this monumental temple at the site 
may (but need not) have coincided with Tegea’s synoecism, if it oc¬ 
curred in the late seventh century. The rising power of Lakonia to the 
south and its potential threat may have been a factor in prompting the 
Tegean demes to pull together into a more formal political arrangement, 
thus accelerating the movement towards polis formation. The new 
monumental stone temple of Athena Alea at Tegea may therefore have 
served as a spiritual symbol of statehood. It may be significant that the 
seventh-century temple at Tegea was apparently architecturally similar 
to the first temple of Hera at Argos, which is slightly earlier, and the 
temple of Hera at Olympia, which was slightly later. These resem¬ 
blances reflect an awareness of the major architectural achievements of 
regions outside Arkadia and perhaps also a sort of competition between 
regions to produce the most impressive monument to symbolise their 
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importance, power, and identity. 56 It appears that the Tegean community 
of the late seventh century (whether formally synoecised or not) per¬ 
ceived of itself as in some ways comparable with Argos and Olympia, 
in terms of its regional importance. 

It is necessary to keep in mind that the political arrangement at Tegea 
was not a static one over time. For instance, the earlier material remains 
from the sanctuary reveal a very strong Lakonian presence during the 
ninth century, reflected in the large quantities of distinctively Lakonian 
style pottery called ‘Lakonian PG’ or ‘Lakonian Dark Age’ ceramics 
found at Tegea. This type of pottery had hitherto been uncovered almost 
exclusively at Lakonian sites. 57 The presence of this type of Lakonian 
pottery in abundance at Tegea, however, suggests strong connections 
between Lakonia and Tegea in this early period. It is noteworthy that 
while at Lakonian sites no standard (Argive or Athenian) PG or EG pot¬ 
tery was found at all, at Tegea, these types were found together with the 
Lakonian-style ceramics. By the eighth century at Tegea, the Lakonian 
presence is much less pronounced and the LG ceramics have much 
more in common with Argive types. As far as the origins of the ‘Lako¬ 
nian PG style’, they remain elusive. The main view is that this pottery is 
derived from a West Greek style also found in Messenia and possibly 
brought to Lakonia in the tenth century by newcomers speaking a 
Northwest Greek or Doric dialect. 58 After having studied the Lakonian 
material from Tegea as well as from Lakonian sites, I am doubtful about 
the extent of influence from Messenia and Western Greece and am 
more inclined to seek the main inspiration elsewhere. 59 

One could therefore argue that in the ninth century, the pre-syn- 
oecised Tegea was somehow more in the domain of Lakonia, but from 
the eighth century on, the evidence suggests a weakening in these con¬ 
nections. The building of the modest eighth-century temples may reflect a 
desire of the local community to establish a clear and separate identity. 
By the end of the seventh century, a more formal political situation may 
have been established, with the creation of the political community of 
Tegea. The building of the monumental, late seventh-century temple at 
Tegea would further serve to differentiate and distinguish Tegea from 
Lakonia and from the Argolid. During the life of this temple (from 600 
through to 395), the town of Tegea held its own very well. In the fourth 
century, Tegea experienced a new phase of growth with the building of 
the new Skopaic temple, the city-walls and other constructions typical 
of a polis. Increased survey activity in this region will no doubt help 
enormously in reconstructing these developments more precisely. 
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Tegea’s relations with Sparta can also be inferred from the literary 
sources. Herodotos (1.66) tells of the spoils taken by Tegea from 
Sparta in the wars of the first half of the sixth century and deposited in 
the temple of Alea. In another passage (9.70) he also says that the spoils 
taken from the Persians were deposited in the temple of Alea. In both 
cases, it appears that the temple of Alea served as a tangible expression 
of the Tegean independence from outside powers. In addition, Pausa- 
nias (8.45.1) mentions that the sites of Karyai and Oion were originally 
Tegean sites, but in the Classical period they were Spartan perioikic 
sites (cf. Xen. Hell. 5.4.25,6.5.24). It thus appears that Tegea lost these 
sites to Sparta during the Archaic period, no doubt creating antagonism 
between the two cities. 60 

It would be interesting to know more about the nature of the relation¬ 
ship between Tegea and the sanctuary on the summit of Psili Korfi 
above Mavriki, which was one of the villages of synoecised Tegea (the 
Phylakeans). As we saw above, the excavated remains from Psili Kor¬ 
fi include evidence of a modest open-air shrine of late eighth-century 
date dedicated to Artemis and a limited range of votives from the late 
eighth through the Hellenistic period. A small stone temple was erected 
at the site in the mid-sixth century. The eighth- and seventh-century vo¬ 
tives and pottery reveal strong connections with Tegea but there are 
also a few Lakonian elements (such as the bellied skyphos and the two 
lead figurines). 61 This site was near a major communication route be¬ 
tween Tegea and Sparta but until the late seventh century, its political 
status may have been blurred. The cult site may have been frequented 
by people from both Tegea and Sparta. After synoecism, however, it 
would have become more clearly connected to Tegea. There is no par¬ 
ticular evidence, in any case, to suggest that the sanctuary above Mavri¬ 
ki belonged to an independent community based here. The predom¬ 
inance of Tegean types in the limited array of eighth- and seventh-cen¬ 
tury offerings from Mavriki, moreover, suggests a stronger connection 
with Tegea even before formal synoecism. One wonders if the building 
of the small stone temple in the mid-sixth century was intended to serve 
as a physical reminder that greater Tegea extended this far south (at 
least) and in so doing also to emphasise Tegea’s claim to the famous 
Dholiana quarries, nearby (see Map). 

North of Tegea is Mantinea and extensive evidence has been un¬ 
earthed here for the layout of the town. Inside the city-walls are the re¬ 
mains of an ancient theatre, agora, and temples which date to the fourth 
century BC. There is also considerable literary evidence describing a 
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great variety of cults outside the town walls. 62 To the north of the town 
walls on the hill of Gortsouli are the excavated remains of a sanctuary. 
Cult activity can be traced back to around 700 BC at this site, which 
was Mantinea’s ancient akropolis (called ‘Ptolis’ by Pausanias). As dis¬ 
cussed above, this evidence consists of two temples, the first dated to 
the mid-seventh century and the second to the late sixth century, and 
pottery and votives of seventh-fifth century date. The bulk of material 
unearthed is late sixth through mid-fifth century; this was a period of 
flourishing at the site, when the second temple was built. 63 The site of 
Gortsouli apparently fell out of use after the fifth century, when the city 
in the plain was established and when Mantinea was likely to have be¬ 
come synoecised. The city-walls were constructed in the fourth century 
BC but the ancient akropolis (Ptolis) was not included inside them. 

Another area where the relationship between temple building and the 
growth of the respective community can be observed is in the vicinity 
of Asea. We know of at least two major sanctuaries in this region: one 
at Vigla and one at Agios Elias. At Vigla (a site halfway between Pal- 
lantion and Asea), two successive temples were uncovered: a mudbrick 
one of late seventh-century date and a marble one of late sixth-century 
date. Numerous seventh- and sixth-century votives were also un¬ 
covered. At Agios Elias, a summit near Asea, a fifth-century marble 
temple was uncovered about 50 years ago and recent Scandinavian ex¬ 
cavations have yielded evidence for much earlier cult activity, inclu¬ 
ding remains from an Archaic predecessor and votives going back to at 
least the late eighth century BC. In addition, some LG pots were found 
in graves in the Asea vicinity further indicating activity in this region 
from the eighth century. 64 It is known that Asea was a city-state of some 
importance by the Classical period at least, though the extent of the city 
is not clear. There is evidence that it had a fortified akropolis and a 
lower city. The akropolis was excavated by Holmberg, though there is 
little evidence for a major sanctuary there. 65 Three other possible Ar¬ 
chaic temples have been identified in the Asea vicinity, however, and 
they include the remains at Ayios Ioannis (Manari), Ayios Ioannis (near 
Oresthasion) and Marmaria-Ayios Ioannis Theologos. 66 

It is interesting to note that the late sixth-century temple at Vigla is 
similar in plan to temple C at neighboring Pallantion, suggesting some 
competition between these two towns. It is conceivable, moreover, that 
the establishment of an important sanctuary at Vigla (between Asea and 
Pallantion) served to mark the frontier between Asea and Pallantion and 
to show consolidation of the Asean community. The number of Archaic 
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temples in the area of Asea is remarkable in any case, and given its geo¬ 
graphic location in southern Arkadia near the Lakonian frontier, one 
wonders if all these temples were also built in order to make a very 
strong statement about the importance and power of the Asean com¬ 
munity to its Lakonian neighbors. 

The nearby site of Pallantion consisted of a very small city-state which 
managed to keep its independence till the synoecism of Megalopolis in 
the fourth century; it later regained this independence. As we discussed 
above, four Archaic temples (600-500) were found on an akropolis 
here, with two on the summit and two on the slope of the hill. Many Ar¬ 
chaic votives were also found in conjunction with these buildings, the 
earliest being a few Orientalizing pins of seventh-century date. The 
similarity of temple C to the second temple at Vigla, already noted, sug¬ 
gests competition between Asea and Pallantion. 67 One is struck by the 
ambitious plan to build four temples on the akropolis at Pallantion. The 
local people may well have built these structures in order to distinguish 
themselves from their Asean neighbors as well as to signal the consol¬ 
idation of their community in the sixth century and thus to symbolise 
their unity, strength and independence. 

The site of Orchomenos was situated in a humid basin dominated by 
an akropolis and divided into two plains: a higher and lower one. Jost 
notes that it was strategically located at a primary entrance to the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian plains. 68 Orchomenos possessed many elements of a city by 
the late fourth century BC, including a theatre, and a temple in its upper 
city in honour of Artemis Mesopolitis. The situation from earlier 
periods is less clear. In the lower city, there is evidence for a stone, 
Doric temple to Poseidon or Aphrodite dated to 530 BC. The votive 
material is even earlier, but very little is published. The remains of an¬ 
other temple and earlier offerings of Geometric and Archaic date were 
also found in the lower city but none of this material was ever fully pub¬ 
lished or illustrated. In any case, the site appears to have been very 
powerful in the fourth century BC, and this is reflected in its architec¬ 
ture and annexation of nearby territories. Although situated in eastern 
Arkadia (where arable farming was typically more common), there is 
literary evidence to suggest that the town’s principal resource was ani¬ 
mal breeding (Horn. //. 2.605). The evidence suggests that Orcho¬ 
menos’ strategic position on an eastern frontier of Arkadia and at an en¬ 
trance towards the Peloponnesian plains prompted the growth of the 
city and its sanctuary. It may be significant that both Orchomenos and 
Gortsouli (ancient Mantinea) to the south, constructed temples around 
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530-525 BC. In the fourth century, these two cities were enemies and it 
is conceivable that the contemporary construction of stone temples may 
be an attempt to affirm their separate identities in the late sixth century. 

The northern Arkadian site of Lousoi, at the foothills of the Khelmos 
mountains, was flourishing in the Hellenistic period and, as we saw 
above, yielded evidence for considerable cult activity from the eighth 
century. The first temple was apparently built in the sixth century BC. 
We know very little about the surrounding communities in this region, 
nor is it immediately clear why such a sanctuary would be established 
at this spot. The great abundance and variety of bronze and terracotta 
votives suggests that the cult place was an important one from the 
eighth century and that it attracted visitors from various parts of the 
Peloponnese. 

Nielsen believes that Lousoi was likely to have been established as a 
polis by the sixth century, presumably by the time the first temple was 
built. He suggests that the sanctuary was at the heart of the community 
of Lousoi, and so presumably controlled by this community. 69 de 
Polignac proposes that the sanctuary at Lousoi is an example of an 
extra-urban site, where civilised space meets nature in the wild. He 
maintains that the cult place was shared by two adjacent cities, Kleitor 
and Pheneos. 70 While it is conceivable that people from Kleitor and 
Pheneos may have frequented this site from the eighth century, I am 
inclined to agree with Nielsen that the sanctuary was more likely to 
have been under the control of the Lousoi community from the Archaic 
period at least. 

The location of this site on the northern frontier of Arkadia near the 
region of Achaia may also be of significance. Morgan argues that the 
site’s proximity to Ano Mazaraki-Rakita (in Achaia) may be relevant, 
since an elaborate sanctuary was found here. 71 The evidence for graves 
from 700 onwards at nearby Kalavrita and Manesi (likewise in Achaia) 
also indicate the existence of communities near Lousoi. Sinn speaks of 
the pasturing of flocks from Khelmos in the Lousoi area and one ima¬ 
gines that these were among the local people who frequented the site. 72 
Lousoi may thus have developed into an important sanctuary from the 
eighth century because it served the needs of these various local com¬ 
munities and marked a significant frontier with Achaia. 

In southwest Arkadia the chora of Phigaleia possessed many cult 
places of significance both in the town and out in the countryside. On 
nearby Mt. Kotilion archaeological investigation has yielded a number 
of temples which were built under Phigaleia’s administration. The re- 
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gion is very mountainous with no plains and little cultivable soil, where 
pasturing took place. In terms of geographical location, it may be note¬ 
worthy that Phigaleia is situated on the very frontier of southwest Arka- 
dia, bordering Messenia to the south and Eleia to the west. Its proximity 
to Messenia may have played a key role in its political development, 
particularly during the periods of Sparta’s aggression towards Messe¬ 
nia. Indeed, there is evidence that the community of Phigaleia was es¬ 
tablished as a polis by the sixth century and that it had city-walls by the 
fifth century. 73 

As mentioned above, Pausanias described a very famous cult of 
Demeter Melaina inside a grotto in Phigaleia, where Demeter was of¬ 
fered wool, currants and oil (Paus. 8.42.11). No trace of this shrine has 
been uncovered in modem investigations. There is however, another 
cult place within Phigaleia, where excavation has recently yielded 
traces of a sanctuary of Athena, including the remains of an Archaic, 
Doric temple, and a later, fourth-century temple (Appendix, no. 39). 74 

On nearby Mt. Kotilion, archaeological excavations unearthed a sanc¬ 
tuary of Apollo Epikourios (at Bassai) and above it (at Kotilon), two 
modest temples, possibly to Aphrodite and Artemis. Apollo’s sanctuary 
yielded a small amount of LG bronzes and much pottery and metal vo- 
tives from the mid-seventh century onwards. The evidence suggests that 
there were at least two temples at this site: the earlier dated to ca. 600 
BC, with a north to south alignment, which was remodelled ca. 575, then 
a new temple built ca. 429, about 10 meters to the north with the same 
alignment. By contrast, at nearby Kotilon, excavations yielded modest 
offerings of sixth-century through Hellenistic date and two small Ar¬ 
chaic temples, which were never modified or rebuilt. The temple of 
Apollo at Bassai clearly became the prominent one in the region and this 
may be the result of the Phigaleian involvement in the Second Mes- 
senian War. Such a situation of Spartan aggression towards Messenia 
may have served to unite the Phigaleians, which in turn resulted in the 
dedication of masses of miniature armour to Apollo (whose cult may 
have been somehow connected with success in battle) and the building 
of the first temple at Bassai. 75 It may be significant in this light that the 
earliest bronze votives from Bassai are Lakonian in style (a bird and a 
horse), suggesting a relatively early Lakonian presence at the site. 76 

The only other southwestern site with considerable Archaic or Clas¬ 
sical remains is Alipheira, where a temple to Athena, with a north to 
south alignment, was built in 480. (Much later, a temple to Asklepios 
was also built there.) The site itself is situated on an akropolis and dom- 
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inates a small plain. Cult activity appears to go back to the late eighth 
century and there is some evidence for an earlier temple at the site (in 
the form of two sixth-century antefixes). It is interesting that the plan of 
the Athena temple is very similar to that of Temple C at Pallantion, ex¬ 
cept for its north to south alignment, which ties it to the Bassai temple. 
These similarities reflect an awareness of architectural developments in 
other parts of Arkadia and maybe competition between towns. There 
may have been a modest local community here from as early as the 
eighth century but apparently no real increase in activity till later in the 
sixth century. 77 

The site of Petrovouni in central Arkadia is near ancient Methydrion, 
1000 metres above sea-level. As shown above, there is evidence for an 
Archaic temple (early sixth century) below the Hellenistic one. The site 
appears to be dedicated to Poseidon Hippios (an ancient, local Arkadian 
deity), mentioned by Pausanias to be in Methydrion. This may have 
been an ancient cult place frequented by the community at Methydrion, 
which was independent till the fourth century, when the town was an¬ 
nexed first by Orchomenos, and then by Megalopolis. The shrine would 
have been located outside the city-walls of Methydrion but it is not 
clear when those walls were built. The building of the first temple may 
coincide with the initial unification of people in the early sixth century 
BC. When the second temple was built, the community was presumably 
already annexed by Megalopolis. There is considerable evidence to 
suggest that before Methydrion was absorbed by Megalopolis, perhaps 
in 368 BC, it was an individualised community. Nielsen suggests that it 
probably was a polis for the following reasons: 1) in the fifth century it 
had its own Delphic theorodokos, 2) the city-ethnic is used several 
times in Xenophon’s Anabasis, 3) and it may have had a civic mint 
prior to 368. 78 


III. Conclusions 

In bringing this paper to a conclusion, I would like to summarise what 
we can actually say about the role of temple building in consolidating 
Arkadian communities. I believe one can argue that from the moment a 
temple, especially a monumental one, was built at any given site, then 
certain political dynamics must necessarily have come into play. Prior 
to the building of a temple, the political situation in a community may 
have been defined in a more informal manner, but once it was decided 
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to build a temple, then a degree of cohesion within the community was 
necessary. It thus seems that important components for the growth of a 
sanctuary (as well as for a community) were the laying claim to land 
and the unification of people around a common deity, who protected 
their interests. 

Once a temple was built, it made a statement about the status, iden¬ 
tity, strength and cohesion of the community responsible for its con¬ 
struction, regardless of how we classify that community (i.e., as a polis 
or an ethnos). There is also evidence for a degree of local pride in these 
temples as well as for competition in the size and number of temples 
belonging to different communities. It appears that the building of tem¬ 
ples mirrored the extent of consolidation of the various Arkadian com¬ 
munities. As we have seen, temples varied according to their date of 
construction, the size of the buildings, and the materials used; these fea¬ 
tures, in turn, seem to reflect, to a certain extent, the nature of the polit¬ 
ical units responsible for their building. Communities that conformed 
more closely to the polis model tended to build temples at an earlier 
date, to be located in the eastern frontier of Arkadia (and the eastern 
part of the Greek mainland as well) and to have had an agriculturally 
based economy (such as Tegea, Mantinea, Pallantion, and Asea). Some 
of these sites (i.e., Tegea, Agios Elias) also reveal an awareness of non- 
Arkadian temple models (i.e., from Argos, or Delphi), indicating more 
than just regional interaction. Communities that consisted of looser 
groupings of peoples spread over larger territories were generally situ¬ 
ated in the western part of Arkadia (and of the Greek mainland), and 
were slower to build temples, perhaps due, in part, to economic factors 
and, in part, to the inaccessibility of models of early monumental tem¬ 
ples. In addition, these communities often had their main shrines out in 
the countryside and had a pastoral economy (such as Phigaleia and 
Lykosoura). Another feature of these western shrines is the preservation 
of unusual cult practices, reflecting the diversity of local cults in the 
region and less influence from Panhellenic models until the late Classi¬ 
cal period, if at all. The eastern communities revealed a greater con¬ 
formity to Panhellenic cults, though the local aspects survived in 
varying degrees as well (i.e., at Athena Alea at Tegea). I would argue 
that the northern Arkadian site of Lousoi and the central Arkadian site 
of Petrovouni seem to possess a mixture of elements from both the 
eastern and western models. Finally, at those western Arkadian shrines 
of great fame (like at the sanctuary of Zeus Lykaios or the grotto of 
Demeter Melaina), we can surmise that there was no need for monu- 
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mental temples since their extraordinary importance was well-known to 
all who frequented them. 

Those Arkadian sanctuaries which reveal great quantities of eighth- 
century votives and sometimes early modest constructions, did not ne¬ 
cessarily have unified communities at this early date but they often re¬ 
flect significant movement in this direction (i.e., Tegea). These commu¬ 
nities evolved over time and were not static entities. They also varied in 
terms of the speed at which they developed into unified communities as 
well as in the nature of their political groupings. What is striking, how¬ 
ever, is the sheer number of Archaic and Classical temples in Arkadia, 
built by a great variety of types of communities, most of which did not 
conform to a standard polis model. What prompted so many of these in¬ 
dividual communities to build temples? 

The overall distribution of Archaic and Classical temples in Arkadia 
may provide a clue (see Map). We see a clear concentration of buildings 
in the east, south, southeast, and southwest parts of the region. Nor¬ 
thern, western and central Arkadia have yielded very few temples by 
comparison. This distribution may be explained by any number of fac¬ 
tors but one important reason must be the response of the Arkadian 
communities to their powerful and aggressive neighbor to the south of 
the region, namely Sparta. 

In general, we see that there were many important factors involved in 
consolidating Arkadian communities. One was the need for groups of 
people to distinguish themselves from their neighbors and to establish 
an independent identity. These neighbors could be from a nearby com¬ 
munity or from more distant regions (Lakonia, Achaia, the Argolid). As 
we saw above, the rise of the Spartan power clearly played a major role 
in uniting Arkadian communities, particularly those situated in the east¬ 
ern and southern parts of the region. In order to protect themselves ef¬ 
fectively from their increasingly aggressive neighbor, various Arkadian 
communities may have felt compelled to establish more formal political 
groupings. The proximity of the Argolid to eastern Arkadia could also 
have served as a further impetus for these communities to unite and dis¬ 
tinguish themselves. These individual communities, while they varied 
in form and size, became increasingly united, politically and geograph¬ 
ically, and they often chose the sanctuary of a common, local deity to 
represent their unification. This sanctuary frequently functioned as a 
boundary marker and was subsequently adorned with a monumental 
temple. 

For the local people, the temple served an important religious func- 
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tion in the community and also provided cohesion to the group. For 
their neighbors, be they friend or foe, the temple was a powerful sym¬ 
bol in tangible, monumental form of a strong and united community for 
all to see, admire, and respect. 

Appendix 

Catalogue of temples in Arkadia 800 - ca. 400 BC 
Southern Arkadia 

An asterisk (*) denotes possible temples or temple remains, where very 
limited or no excavation has taken place. 

Asea 

1) Vigla: Temple of Athena Soteira and Poseidon 

a) 7th-century structure 

b) 6th-century rebuilding, Doric temple, 540-530 BC 
Bibl.: Romaios (1957) 114-163 

Pikoulas (1988) 47-49, site no. 2 
Voyatzis (1990) 33-35 
0stby (1990-9la) 348-350 
Winter (1991) 193-220 
Forsen & Forsen (1997) 163-176 

2) Agios Elias of Kandreva: deity? 

a) Archaic predecessor (architectural terracottas) 

b) 5th-century Doric temple, 500-490 BC 
Bibl.: Holmberg (1941) 

Pikoulas (1988) 59-61, sites nos. 11-12 
Forsen, Forsen & 0stby, in this volume 169-191 

* 3) Ayios Ioannis (Manaris): deity? 

a) remains of possible Archaic temple? 

Bibl.: Pikoulas (1988) 63-64, site no. 16. 

* 4) Ayios Ioannis (near Oresthasion): deity? 

a) Archaic temple (plus 7th century Lakonian acroteria frag¬ 
ments) 

Bibl.: Pikoulas (1988) 106-107, sites nos. 63-64 

* 5) Marmaria-Ayios Ioannis Theologos: temple of Aphrodite? 

a) architectural remains of an Archaic temple? 

Bibl.: Pikoulas (1988) 66-68, site no. 20 
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Likokhia 

6) Classical-Hellenistic temple of Pan and Artemis Kalliste 
Bibl.: Steinhauer(1973) 178-180 
Steinhauer (1975) 77-79. 
lost(1985)191-192 

Oresthasion 

* 7) modem Anemodhouri: possible temple of Artemis 

a) columns and blocks from possible late Archaic-Classical tem¬ 
ple? 

Bibl.: Pikoulas (1988) 102, 111, site no. 60. 

Perivolia 

* 8) Ayia Marina: possible temple? 

a) few Archaic architectural fragments. Archaic Doric capital 
Bibl.: Jost (1985) 92 

Pikoulas (1988) 90, site no. 44 

Southeast Arkadia 

Mainalon 

9) Mainalon/Zarakova: deity? 

a) Late Archaic-Classical foundations of temple 
Bibl.: Spyropoulos (1980) 135 
Spyropoulos (1982) 111 
Jost (1985) 201 n. 1 bis 

Pallantion 

10) Temple A 

a) bouleuterion temple, 600 BC 

11) Temple B 

a) early 6th century BC 

12) Temple C 

a) 600-550/500 BC (unfinished) 

13) Temple D 

a) 600-550/500 BC (unfinished) 

Bibl.: Libertini (1939-40) 225ff. 

0stby (1990-91) 53-93 

Psili Korfi above Mavriki 

14) Tegean deme: the Phylakeans: Temple of Artemis 
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a) Doric temple, 560-550 BC 
Bib!.: Romaios (1952) 1-25 
Schwander(1985) 108f 
Kastner (1990) 256-259 
Winter (1991) 193-220 
0stby (1990-9 la) 305-327 

Silimna-Karteroli 

*15) Ayia Kiriaki: deity? 

a) remains of a late Archaic-Classical temple? 

Bib!.: Howell (1970) 100, no. 50 
Jost (1985) 201, pi. 54.4 
Pikoulas, in this volume. Appendix II (312) 

Tegea 

16) Within Tegean walls (Tegean deme: Apheidantes): Temple of 
Athena Alea 

a) wattle and daub apsidal structure, 720-700 BC 

b) rebuilt, longer, wattle and daub apsidal structure, 700-680 BC 

c) Doric, marble temple, 625-600 BC 

d) Rebuilt, Doric marble temple, 350 BC 
Bibl.: Dugas (1921) 335-435 

Dugas et al. (1924) 

Norman (1984) 169-194 
0stby (1984) 118-124 
0stby et al. (1994) 89-141 
0stby (1997) 79-108 
Voyatzis (1990) passim 
Winter (1991) 193-220 
Pakkanen (1996) 153-164 

Eastern Arkadia 

Mantinea 

17) Gortsouli (Ptolis): Temple of Artemis 

a) 7th-century BC structure 

b) new structure, 3rd quarter of 6th century BC 
Bibl.: Karagiorga (1963) 88-89, pis. 103-104, fig. 1 

Karagiorga-Stathakopoulou (1992-93) 97-115 
Voyatzis (1990) 30-32 
Mazarakis Ainian (1997) 167-169 
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18) Kalivia Milias (Alesion): Sanctuary of Poseidon Hippios 
a) Archaic Doric temple? 

Bibl.: Fougeres (1898) 103 
lost (1985) 132-133 

*19) Mantinea: possible temple in vicinity? 
a) acroterion fragment, 525-500 BC 
Bibl.: Winter (1993) 139 

*20) Tripekhi Mantinias: possible Archaic temple?? 

a) terracotta disc acroterion with Gorgon’s head (unpublished in 
Tripolis Museum) 

Bibl.: Winter (1993) 137 n. 7. 

Orchomenos 

21) Lower City: Sanctuary of Aphrodite or Poseidon 

a) remains of a peripteral monument 

b) Doric temple of Aphrodite or Poseidon, 530 BC 

22) Upper City: Artemis Mesopolitis 

a) Doric temple, 3rd quarter of the 4th century BC 
Bibl.: Blum & Plassart (1914) 71-88 
0stby( 1990-9 la) 327-337 
Winter (1991) 193-220, esp. 213 
*23) Mitikas Palaiopirgou 

a) structure and acroterion fragment from temple? 

Bibl.: Spyropoulos (1982) 114-115 
Jost (1985) 121 n. 5 bis 
*24) Levidhi: temple of Artemis Hymnia? 

a) stone foundations of Archaic-Classical temple? 

Bibl.: Howell (1970) 84, site no. 7e 
*25) Kaphyai: deity? 

a) possible Classical Doric temple 
Bibl.: Spyropoulos (1982) 115-116, pi. 63 b 
Konti (1985) 118-121 

Northern Arkadia 

Lousoi 

26) At foothills of Khelmos mountains: Sanctuary of Artemis Hemera 

a) Doric temple, ca. 6th century BC 

b) Rebuilt, ca. early 3rd century BC 
Bibl.: Reichel & Wilhelm (1901) 1-88 

Mitsopoulou-Leon (1990) 163-166 
Voyatzis (1990) 35-37 
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Kastner (1990) 256-257 
Winter (1991) 
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Pheneos 

*27) Mesino village: Vorros: deity? 
a) remains of temple? 

Bibl.: Tausend (1997) 2 


Psophis 

28) Sanctuary of Aphrodite Erykine 

a) remains of a temple/tripartite building, early 5th century BC 
Bibl.: Kardara (1988) 


Stymphalos 

29) Akropolis: Sanctuary of Athena 
a) early-mid-4th century BC temple 
Bibl.: Williams etal. (1997) 23-73 


Southwest Arkadia 

Alipheira 

30) Akropolis, Sanctuary of Athena 

a) 6th-century temple? (2 antefixes, 550 BC) 

b) peripteral Doric temple, 480 BC 
Bibl.: Orlandos (1968) 

0stby (1990-91a) 364-381 
Winter (1991) 193-220 

Berekla (Nedha Valley) 

31) Sanctuary of Pan 

a) Remains of a 6th-century temple (and inscription with Pan’s 
name) 

Bibl.: Kourouniotis (1902) 72-75 
Jost (1985) 187 

Kretea (Mt. Lykaion) 

*32) Sanctuary of Apollo Parrhasios? 
a) Archaic temple? 

Bibl.: Kourouniotis (1903a) 51-52 
Kourouniotis (1910b) 29-36 
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Jost (1985) 185-186 
Voyatzis (1990) 43-44 
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Gortys 

33) Sanctuary of Asklepios 

a) large wall from early temple (?), 700 BC (found inside later 
cella) 

b) 4th-century BC temple 

Bibl.: Martin & Metzger (1942-43) 336 
Courbin (1952) 245 

Heraia 

*34) Loutra Iraias: deity? 

a) possible Doric temple, late 6th-early 5th century BC 
Bibl.: Meyer (1939) 100-101 
Meyer (1957) 20 n. 1 

Lykosoura 

35) Sanctuary of Despoina 

a) Megaron, 4th-2nd century BC 
Bibl.: Leonardos (1896) 101-115. 

Kourouniotis (1912) 142ff 
Jost (1985) 172-178 

Phigaleia 

36) Bassai: Temple of Apollo Epikourios 

a) stone foundations of temple, ca. 600 BC 

b) new building: 429 BC, Doric temple 
Bibl.: Kourouniotis (1910a) 271-332 

Roux (1961) 21-56. 

Cooper(1978) 

Cooper (1996) 

Yalouris (1979) 89-104 
Voyatzis (1990) 37-43 
Kelley (1995) 227-277 
Svolopoulos (1995) 

Pakannen (1996) 140-145 

37) Kotilon 

a) Archaic temple (Aphrodite?) 

38) Kotilon 
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a) Archaic temple (Artemis?) 

Bibl.: Kourouniotis (1903b) 151-181 
Cooper (1978) 

Voyatzis (1990) 37-43 
39) Phigaleia city: temple of Athena 

a) Doric Archaic temple 

b) later 4th-century temple (and inscription to Athena) 
Bibl.’. Ergon (1996) 41-47 

Western Arkadia 

KallianilThelpousa 

*40) possible temple: 525-490 BC acroterion fragment 
Bibl.: Meyer (1957) 12-15 
Winter (1993) 139 

Kontovazaina and Dhimitra 

41) Classical-Hellenisitic Temple of Demeter Eleusinia 
Bibl.: Leonardos (1891b) 98-100 

Leonardos (1891a) 23-25 
Jost (1985) 69-70 

Central Arkadia 

Petrovouni 

42) near Methydrion, temple of Poseidon Hippios 

a) early temple, ca. 6th century BC 

b) later temple, 4th century BC 

Bibl.: Hiller von Gaertringen & Lattermann (1911) 
Voyatzis (1990) 45-46 
Kastner (1990) 256 

Torthyneion 

*43) Modem Lasta: deity? 

a) possible Classical temple (in-situ blocks, pottery) 
Bibl.: Pikoulas (1990-91) 145, Figs. 4b-6 
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Distribution of Arkadian Temples 
800-400 BC 
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Key 

1. Asea: Vigla 

2. Asea: Agios Elias of Kandreva 

3. Asea: Ayios Ioannis (Manares) 

4. Asea: Ayios Ioannis (Oresthasion) 

5. Asea: Marmaria, Ayios Ioannis Theologos 

6. Likokhia 

7. Oresthasion: Anemodhouri 

8. Perivolia, Ayia Marina 

9. Mainalon: Mainalon/Zarakova 
10-13. Pallantion 

14. Psili Korfi above Mavriki 

15. Silimna-Karteroli: Ayia Kiriaki 

16. Tegea 

17. Mantinea: Gortsouli 

18. Mantinea: Kalivia Milias (Alesion) 

19. Mantinea 

20. Mantinea: Tripekhi Mantinias 
21-22. Orchomenos 

23. Orchomenos: Mitikas Palaiopirgou 

24. Orchomenos: Levidhi 

25. Kaphyai 

26. Lousoi 

27. Pheneos: Mesino (Vorros) 

28. Psophis 

29. Stymphalos 

30. Alipheira 

31. Berekla (Nedha Valley) 

32. Kretea (Mt. Lykaion) 

33. Gortys 

34. Heraia 

35. Lykosoura 

36. Phigaleia: Bassai 

37. Phigaleia: Kotilion 

38. Phigaleia: Kotilion 

39. Phigaleia city 

40. Kalliani/Thelpousa 

41. Kontovazaina and Dhimitra 

42. Petrovouni 

43. Torthyneion 
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Notes 

1 The subject of Arkadian sanctuaries and their development has been at the heart of my 
research interests for many years. My Ph.D. dissertation was based on this topic (London 
1985): The Sanctuary of Athena Alea f 800-600 BC, and its Relationship to Other Arca¬ 
dian Sanctuaries , as was my subsequent book: The Early Sanctuary of Athena Alea at 
Tegea and Other Archaic Arcadian Sanctuaries (Goteborg 1990). The present paper has 
benefited from the discussions and comments of my colleagues who participated in the 
Arkadian Symposium at the Polis Center in April, 1998. The Appendix on Arkadian tem¬ 
ples also reflects valuable input received from many scholars to whom I am indebted, in¬ 
cluding Catherine Morgan, Thomas Heine Nielsen, Erik 0stby and Yannis Pikoulas. 

2 For excavations at Tegea see Milchhofer (1880); Mendel (1901); Dugas (1921); Ro- 
maios (1909) 303-316; Voyatzis (1990); 0stby et al. (1994); 0stby (1997) 79-107. 

3 0stby et al . (1994); Voyatzis (1997) 349-350. 

4 For the late seventh-century building, see 0stby (1986) 75-102. 

5 Paus. 8.45.4; Dugas et al. (1924); Norman (1984) 169-194. 

6 See Voyatzis (1997) for a description of the remains from the bothros. 

7 Romaios (1907) 120ff; Romaios (1912) 377-378; Romaios (1952) 1-31; Voyatzis 
(1990) 28-30, 84-87, 124, 131, 175-176. It is not clear if this site is the sanctuary of 
Artemis (Knakeatis) referred to at Paus. 8.53.11 but it does appear, in any case, to be a 
shrine dedicated to Artemis. 

8 For recent anaylses of the architecture and date of the temple, see 0stby (1990-9la) 
305-327; Schwander (1985) 108f.; Winter (1991) 193-220, esp. 203. 
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9 Paus. 8.12.7. For excavations at the site see Karagiorga (1963); Karagiorga- 
Stathakopoulou (1992-93) 97-115; Voyatzis (1990) 30-32, 87-89,203-208,220-222. 

10 For another view on the temples at Gortsouli, see Mazarakis Ainian (1997) 167-169. 
Mazarakis argues that there is no evidence to support the existence of two superimposed 
temples at Gortsouli, and believes that there is only one building with interior benches at 
the site. 

11 Romaios (1910) 275-276; Romaios (1918) 104; Romaios (1957) 114-163; Pikoulas 
(1988) 47-49, site no. 2; Voyatzis (1990) 33-35. 

12 Holmberg (1941) 2-25; Pikoulas (1988) 59-61, sites nos. 11-12. 

13 Paus. 8.44.4; Papahatzis (1980) 382-383; Jost (1985) 195-196; Pikoulas (1988) 59- 
61; Voyatzis (1990) 35; 0stby (1990-91a) 350 n. 649; Forsen & Fors^n (1997) 170. 

14 For the date of the second temple at Vigla, see also 0stby (1990-9la) 348-350 and 
0stby (1991) 40-45. 

15 Pikoulas (1988) 63-68,106-107, sites nos. 16,20,63-64. 

16 Libertini (1939-1940) 225ff.; 0stby (1991) 40-55; 0stby (1990-91b) 53-93. 

17 0stby (1991) 44. 

18 Paus. 8.44.5-6; 0stby (1991) 54; Jost (1985) 520-521. 

19 Iozzo (1990-91) 123-221, 273-280; Pagano (1990-91) 222-272. 

20 0stby (1991) 49-50. 

21 Blum &Plassart (1914) 81-88. 

22 For the date and plan of this temple, see 0stby (1990-91) 327-337. 

23 It has been argued by Winter (1991) 213 that this temple of Artemis Mesopolitis was 
based on the plan of an Archaic predecessor. From what 1 can tell, however, there appears 
to be very little evidence for an Archaic temple in this part of the city. 

24 Reichel & Wilhelm (1901) 1-88; Voyatzis (1990) 35-37; for the recent Austrian ex¬ 
cavations at Lousoi see Jahrshefte des Osterreichischen archaeologischen Instituts 
1981/2 onwards and V. Mitsopoulou-Leon and F. Glaser, Beiblatt 1987, 1988, 1989. 

25 Kastner (1990) 256-257. 

26 For an analysis of the finds from Lousoi, see Sinn (1980), and see also Voyatzis 
(1990)91-91, 124-125, 133-137, 155-156, 175-222,242-244. 

27 Kardara (1988). 

28 Kourouniotis (1910a) 271-332; Yalouris (1959a); Yalouris (1959b); Yalouris (1973); 
Yalouris (1979) 89-104; Cooper (1978); Cooper (1996); and Voyatzis (1990) 37-43. 

29 Kelly (1995). 
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31 Yalouris (1979) 94. 

32 Voyatzis (1990) 90,125-126, 138-139,156-157,175-176,218-220. For the evidence 
for metalworking at Bassai, see Yalouris (1959a) 108-109. 

33 Kourouniotis (1903b) 151-181. 

34 Cooper (1978) 66-75; Cooper (1996) 79,85 n. 25,90-95; Voyatzis (1990) 42-43. See 
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The Sanctuary of Agios Elias - 
Its Significance, and Its Relations to 
Surrounding Sanctuaries and Settlements 

JEANNETTE FORSEN, BJORN FORSEN 
AND ERIK 0 STBY 


I. Introduction 

The largest Archaic temple constructed entirely of stone in Arkadia is 
located close to the summit of Agios Elias of Asea, at an altitude of 
about 1,100m above sea-level (Fig. a and 1). This late Archaic temple, a 
Doric peripteros, was first observed by Loring in the 1890s and was in 
the late 1930s studied briefly by Erik Holmberg from Gothenburg, 
Sweden. Holmberg concentrated on exposing the foundation of the 
temple in order for “a correct estimate to be formed of the structural 
plan”. He published his results in 1941 in the series of Goteborgs 
Hogskolas Arsskrift, 2 but the publication never received the attention it 
deserved, and the temple was for instance completely overlooked in 
Dinsmoor’s influential standard handbook of Greek architecture. 3 Fur¬ 
thermore, Holmberg never published any small finds from his excava¬ 
tion, thus giving us no information of a possible earlier cult activity at 
the site. 

In order to investigate the history and development of the sanctuary 
site and to make an accurate documentation to reconstruct the plan and 
elevation of the temple, a four-week excavation campaign was under¬ 
taken in the summer of 1997 under the auspices of the Swedish Institute 
at Athens and the overall directorship of Jeannette Forsen. The cam¬ 
paign was funded by the Nordic research committee for collaboration in 
humanities (NOS-H), and the fieldteam was composed of Swedish, 
Finnish, and Norwegian participants divided in three groups directed by 
Jeannette Forsen, Bjorn Forsen and Erik 0stby. The groups directed by 
Jeannette Forsen and Bjorn Forsen excavated two separate trenches on 



Fig. a. View of the temple site from the southeast after the excavation season of 
1997 (Photo: Erik 0stby). 


the southern and eastern side of the temple, in order to investigate the 
stratigraphy of the site, whereas Erik 0stby directed the cleaning, the 
architectural survey and the documentation of building material from 
the temple. 

This article is not to be seen as a preliminary report of the excavation 
in 1997. The purpose of the article is rather to discuss the importance 
and role of the sanctuary of Agios Elias in the history and religion of 
Arkadia. By doing so we will have to refer to some of the more general 
results of the excavation as the Finds remain to be studied in more detail 
before a thorough presentation can be made. 


II. The temple - architecture and date 

The architectural survey of the temple indicates slight adjustments in 
the overall dimensions compared to those given by Holmberg: 15.30 x 
32.64m for the euthynteria, 12.04 x 29.51m for the stylobate (Holm¬ 
berg: 15.23 X 32.45m and 11.95 x 29.27m). 4 The new dimensions are 
sufficiently different from the old ones to require a revision of the pro¬ 
portional and metrological analysis which was proposed a few years 
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ago in the publication of the Pallantion temples. 5 This analysis is in a 
preliminary stage, but the length of the euthynteria seems to confirm 
that the basis of the plan would have been a total length of precisely 100 
Doric feet. Also the cella turns out to have slightly larger dimensions 
than given by Holmberg: 6.92 x 22.47m, against 6.88 x 22.30m. It is 



Fig. b. The four steps of the krepidoma, preserved in excavation trench A (Pho¬ 
to: Erik 0stby). 
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symmetrically placed in the stylobate rectangle, lengthwise as well as 
crosswise, with ptera 2.56m wide on the flanks and 3.52m wide on the 
fronts. The reconstruction of the krepis with four steps has been con¬ 
firmed by the discovery of a short stretch of the fourth step, the stylo¬ 
bate, still in situ on the southern flank (Fig. b). The krepis is unusually 
wide also because the steps are deep: full width is 1.60m on the flanks 
and in the eastern front, slightly reduced (1.52 m) only in the western 
front. The coloristic effect in the krepis, with the euthynteria and the 
first step of the krepis in white limestone and the rest in blue, is highly 
unusual. 

Two different reconstructions have been proposed for the plan: 
Holmberg’s with 6 X 14 external columns, and a cella of normal. Clas¬ 
sical type with distyle pronaos and opisthodome; and 0stby’s, with 6 X 
13 columns and a cella with only a pronaos, and a closed wall in the 
western end without an opisthodome. 6 The toichobate foundations in 
the western end are similar to the fairly irregular blocks supporting the 
side walls and totally different from the far more precise execution of 
the blocks supporting the pronaos columns in the eastern end of the cel¬ 
la; they did not carry columns. Although it cannot be categorically ex¬ 
cluded, there is no positive evidence for a transverse wall in the rear 
part of the cella (which would imply the presence of an adyton, not an 
opisthodome). The cella is thus reconstructed with a pronaos distyle in 
antis (the positions of the two columns can be established precisely by 
traces and bolt-holes on the toichobate blocks in the eastern end), and 
with a single space without inner columns or other subdivisions for the 
cella (Fig. c). 

The reconstruction of the colonnade can depart from the lower diam¬ 
eter of the column, which has been established from two joining col¬ 
umn drum fragments where the otherwise obligatory empolion-hole is 
omitted on the lower surface. The diameter is 0.66m, and fits perfectly 
on the 0.80m wide stylobate with margins of 7cm. The front colonnade, 
which certainly was hexastyle, would have axial spacings of average 
2.25m. In the flanks, the two reconstructions would give axial spacings 
of 2.39m with 13 columns, 2.21m with 14. 7 Remains from the eleva¬ 
tion, including a geison block where the width is preserved both of the 
mutulus and the via, give clear evidence for axial spacings of about 
2.20m, and a slightly raised, more roughly worked field on the pre¬ 
served part of the stylobate, 1.40m long, where a column would hardly 
have been placed, fits perfectly into an intercolumniation in a lateral 
colonnade with axial spacings of 2.20 m. Thus Holmberg’s reconstruc- 
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Fig. c. Reconstructed plan of the temple at Agios Elias and of some closely re¬ 
lated Arkadian temples (Drawing: Erik 0stby). 


tion with 14 columns is clearly the correct one (Fig. c). The evidence is 
not sufficient to show whether an angle contraction existed; it had been 
avoided in earlier Arkadian temples,® and would in any case have been 
modest, since the triglyph conflict was no more than 11-12cm. There is 
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no clear correlation between the colonnade and the irregular joints in 
the krepis (some joints are slanted) and in the stylobate, where one joint 
would have been partly covered by a column according to this recon¬ 
struction. 

The elevation above the stylobate is entirely worked of precious Dho- 
liana marble, and has unusual features. The colonnade, with a lower di¬ 
ameter of only 0.66m which is a standard dimension in late Archaic 
temples in Arkadia, is even for Arkadia unusually open and spacious 
(lower diameter = 3/10 of the axial spacing); a calculated column height 
of about 3.30m corresponds to 1 1/2 times the axial spacings, whereas 
normally the relation is about 1:2. There is no architrave fragment pre¬ 
serving the complete height, but the taeniae and regulae on some pre¬ 
served fragments suggest a reconstructed height of 0.52-0.53m, 9 much 
lower than the frieze which follows the norm of about 3/10 of the axial 
spacing: 0.67 m. An entire triglyph block, 10 and fragments of others and 
of metopes, show that the triglyphs had a proportion 5:8 and that the 
metopes were perfectly square. The geison was about 0.31m high and 
had equally wide mutuli over triglyphs and metopes (not alternate wide 
and narrow, as still in the somewhat later temple at Alipheira); 11 and a 
normal hawksbeak moulding on top of the vertical front. The full height 
of the entablature can then be calculated as ca. 1.50 m, which is abnor¬ 
mally low in relation both to the column height (less than half) and to 
the axial spacing (only 2/3, instead of being about identical). The light 
and low entablature is clearly linked with the unusually slender and 
spacious colonnade, which imposed reduced dimensions and weight for 
what it had to carry. The high and wide krepis may well be understood 
as a tool to reduce the euthynteria dimensions of the temple to a size 
where excessive cost and problems involved in transporting the heavy 
building material to the unusually difficult site, and statical problems in 
the elevation, could be avoided. 

One fragment of the tympanon has been identified and gives the 
pediment inclination, 13 0 . 12 There are fragments also of the raking 
geison above the tympanon, of a marble sima above this again, and of 
marble antefixes over the flanks and on the ridge pole. Numerous frag¬ 
ments are preserved of the marble roof tiles; they, as well as antefix 
forms, sima profiles and similar trappings, show close alignment with 
late Archaic temple architecture elsewhere in Greece. 13 There are no 
traces of sculptural decoration on the metope fragments or on the tym¬ 
panon block. 

The temple at Agios Elias is one of the largest in Arkadia (Fig. c). Its 
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overall width comes close to the presumed width of the Archaic temple 
of Athena Alea at Tegea (ca. 16 m) and to the later temple of Apollo at 
Bassai (16.10 m), and it is considerably larger than the second-largest 
of the early Arkadian temples, the one at Orchomenos (13.33m wide). 14 
The euthynteria width at Agios Elias has been increased by precisely 
1/7 from the stylobate width of the temple at Orchomenos, which had 
no krepis and where consequently the stylobate width is also the overall 
width with which the euthynteria at Agios Elias would be compared. 
The comparison involved not only dimensions, but also materials: the 
old-fashioned wood, terracotta and mud-brick of the Orchomenos tem¬ 
ple, where only the marble capitals managed to strike a different note, 
have at Agios Elias been replaced by prestigious Dholiana marble 
everywhere above the stylobate level. 

Interestingly, the same proportion 8:7 which defines the relation be¬ 
tween the temples at Agios Elias and Orchomenos at the level of the 
earth surface, seems to recur between the stylobate widths at Agios 
Elias and the somewhat older and smaller neighbouring temple of 
Athena and Poseidon at Vigla (reconstructed about 10.49-10.55m wide 
on the stylobate). 15 The construction of the temple at Vigla was similar 
to the one at Agios Elias, with a stepped krepis (for the first time in 
Arkadia) of local limestone and an elevation of Dholiana marble, and, 
as at Orchomenos, 6 x 13 columns in the peristasis. Apparently this 
was also one of those temples which the builders at Agios Elias sought 
to outdo. It is interesting to observe that elements from the plan of both 
temples have been introduced to support these associations. The cella, 
with an open pronaos and a closed rear wall without an adyton or an 
opisthodome, is an almost perfect, slightly enlarged copy of the one at 
Orchomenos (including even the proportion, 4:13 in both buildings); 
the opisthodome had been introduced in the Vigla temple, but was 
avoided here. Vigla has, however, set the model for the krepis, and the 
increase from 3 to 4 steps may be read as part of the same effort to out¬ 
shine the neighbouring temple. In the same context, and referring to 
both those earlier buildings, we may perhaps understand the increase of 
the lateral colonnade from 13 to 14 columns; this is a rare form in tem¬ 
ple architecture in Greece. Obviously, since the Vigla temple had a mar¬ 
ble roof. Agios Elias would have that too. 

The architects of the Agios Elias temple did not, however, confine 
their search for prestigious models to the local Arkadian environment. 
This is demonstrated by the capital, which for which we now have Jari 
Pakkanen’s excellent reconstruction drawing (Fig. d). The connection 
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Fig. d. Reconstruction of the Doric capital from the temple at Agios Elias 
(Drawing: Jari Pakkanen). 


between this capital and the one of the late Archaic temple of Apollo at 
Delphi was pointed out several years ago, 16 and the new documentation 
shows that the connection was even closer than it was between the tem¬ 
ple of Apollo and obvious follower-buildings in the same sanctuary, 
such as the late Archaic temple of Athena Pronaia or the Athenian treas¬ 
ury. This is not merely a coincidence or the product of a parallel, typo¬ 
logical development; it must be a conscious citation of the principal 
temple in the most important and prestigious sanctuary in Greece. This 
speaks clearly of the ambitions involved in the building project, and of 
the prestige enjoyed by the sanctuary. 

The capital as a precise citation of the temple at Delphi shows that 
the temple at Agios Elias must be later, possibly by several decades if 
the prestigious model, rather than the stylistic character, was decisive 
for the shape of that capital. But it fits well into the stylistic patterns of 
about 500 BC or slightly later, where also other details - such as the 
slightly curved upper definition of the triglyph slits, or the linear under¬ 
cut under the nose of the geison instead of the later, concave one - tend 
to place it. The use of Z-shaped clamps on some blocks, beside the 
more frequent, fully Classical double T-s, points in the same direction. 17 
These clamps help to show that the temple must definitely be later than 
the one at Vigla, where the old-fashioned swallow-tailed shape still oc¬ 
curs, Archaic capitals of the cushion type are still used, and the upper 
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definitions of the triglyph slits are semicircular. It should on the other 
hand precede the next link in the local chain, the temple at Alipheira, 
where the undercut under the geison nose is concave, the upper defini¬ 
tion of the triglyph slits is horizontal, and the capital has developed fur¬ 
ther toward the Classical norm. If this temple is correctly dated about 
480 (a decade or two later than originally suggested by Orlandos), 18 a 
date about 500-490 would seem appropriate for the temple at Agios 
Elias. 19 In the impressive sequence of Archaic temple architecture in 
Arkadia, it reflects a stage near the end of this particular, local tradition, 
where influence from the heavily standardised temple buildings else¬ 
where in mainland Greece is beginning to appear, but without yet seri¬ 
ously affecting the basic structure of the local tradition where open, 
spacious colonnades and light entablatures had been the norm. No¬ 
where are those particularities more strongly expressed than here. 


III. The early cult activity 

The excavation in 1997 produced clear evidence for the existence of a 
temple at the site before the erection of the late Archaic stone temple. 
One piece of evidence for this is actually built into the late Archaic tem¬ 
ple itself in form of pieces of well-worked Dholiana marble blocks, in¬ 
serted as repairs or rather as fill-in pieces at certain points in the krepis 
(Fig. e). They are never in such a position as to remain visible in the fin¬ 
ished structure, and they were hardly brought to the site to be cut in this 
way for such use. They may be carved from the remains of an earlier, 
destroyed building where marble was already used to some extent. 

In a small 2 x 2m large probe opened inside the cella a very rudi¬ 
mentary stone wall was found just above bedrock. Wedged under the 
stone wall was a well-preserved Archaic bronze pin of “Orientalising 
2” type found, dating to somewhere between the mid-seventh and the 
mid-sixth century BC. 20 This pin provides a terminus post quem for the 
stone wall, which in turn has the late Archaic temple as a terminus ante 
quem. However, only continued fieldwork at the site can determine 
whether the rudimentary stonewall could have belonged to an earlier 
temple. 

Of great importance for the question of an earlier temple at the site 
are also the large quantities of terracotta tiles found. There are two 
clearly separated groups of terracotta tiles; one consisting of black-, 
brown-, and red-painted Lakonian tiles and another one consisting of 
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Fig. e. Fill-in block of marble in the inner part of the krepis structure (Photo: 
Erik 0stby). 


rather thick Argive tiles covered only with a thin, white wash. Some 
fragmentary architectural terracottas belonging to the Lakonian roof 
were found which are decorated with white and purple paint on top of a 
dark groundcolour, a style which is datable to the last decades of the 
seventh or the first decades of the sixth century BC. The Argive cover 
tiles again are pitched on the top and curved on the under-side, a feature 
which probably indicates a date after 560 BC. 21 Thus the Lakonian and 
Argive tiles could belong to two consecutive cult-buildings, both pre¬ 
dating the late Archaic temple on Agios Elias. 

However, there did exist an open air cult place on Agios Elias even 
before the first of these early cult-buildings was erected at the very end 
of the seventh or beginning of the sixth century BC. This is proven by 
abundant finds from the eighth-seventh centuries BC, in the form of 
both pottery and metal votives. Similar earlier open air cult activities 
have been recorded in several other Arkadian sanctuaries. 22 The early 
cult on Agios Elias was centered around what probably is an ash altar, 
located ca. 10m from the eastern end of the late Archaic temple. This 
ash altar continued to be used even after the construction of the late Ar- 
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chaic temple. It was found during the last days of the excavation which 
meant that only a fraction of it could be properly excavated. This small 
fraction revealed, apart from a heavy concentration of ash and charcoal, 
burnt pottery and metal finds as well as close to 5,000 burnt bone frag¬ 
ments. These bones have been studied in some detail and represent 
close to 80 adult sheep/goats, and two cattle, by either the femur or the 
tailbone. 23 This is a splendid confirmation of what usually is seen as 
typical offerings to the gods. 

During the excavation there was also found a handful, unfortunately 
unstratified, of Mycenean and Protogeometric artifacts which most 
likely indicate that the cult activity began even earlier than the Late 
Geometric period. These early finds includes a beautiful LH HI conical 
conulus of steatite, 2.2cm in diameter and pierced vertically, and two 
LH mC (?) sherds of a large closed vessel, probably a jar or an am¬ 
phora (Fig. f). Also some Lakonian Protogeometric or “Dark Age” 
sherds were found, e.g. an actual import from Lakonia in the shape of a 
skyphos rim with a flat, horizontal lip, a small raised band below a 
groove on the exterior, and pattern-painted with a black band at the rim 
followed by a decoration of cross-hatched diamonds or triangles in 
metopal panels. The interior is painted black monochrome. The black 



Fig. f. Some Mycenean artefacts from the Agios Elias excavation (Drawing: 
Eva Alram-Stem). 









Fig. g. Two Protogeometric sherds found at Agios Elias (Drawing: Barbara 
Greiner). 



Fig. h. Bull’s head pen¬ 
dant (Photo: Klaus-Valtin 
von Eickstedt). 
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Fig. i. The opening of an oilbottle in the shape of a head possibly of a sphinx 
(Drawing: Barbara Greiner). 


painted pattern on the exterior has the metallic sheen characteristic for 
Lakonia. Another Protogeometric sherd comes from a closed vessel 
which on the exterior carries a pattern of cross-hatched triangles alter¬ 
nating with panels of diagonals, a pattern also typical of Lakonian Pro¬ 
togeometric (Fig. g). These finds indicate that the beginning of the cult 
extends at least into the tenth century BC. 24 

The importance of the sanctuary at Agios Elias is evidenced by large 
amounts of Late Geometric and Archaic votive offerings not only of 
bronze, lead and iron, but also of bone, glass, terracotta, gold and poss¬ 
ibly ivory. An exquisite bronze pendant in form of a bull’s head is 
among our best preserved bronze finds. This particular example depicts 
a bull with a short wide muzzle, protruding ears, stylised horns, large 
incised eyes and a small lion’s head between the horns (Fig. h). The 
best parallels to our bull’s head pendant have been found at the 
Menelaion in Lakonia 25 and, drawing on its delicate workmanship, a 
date around the turn of the seventh century BC could be suggested. 

Similar in date is also the opening of an oilbottle shaped into a 
human head, originally possibly part of a sphinx (Fig. i). The head has 
an orifice in top of it through which the liquid content could be poured 
out and has two more or less horizontal suspension holes through the 
hair at the level of the ears. The hair is arranged in a series of curls 
across the forehead and has been painted in dark paint imitating a head- 
band falling down on the back of the head in an intricate pattern. The 
fabric of this head indicates that it is a Korinthian import to Agios 
Elias. 26 

Most intriguing among our finds is perhaps the lifesize left foot of 
marble, which was found among the rubble around the temple. The foot 
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belongs to a statue of a sandaled woman dressed in a garment that falls 
down the whole length of her body. Could this be part of the cult statue? 
Unfortunately it just might be too fragmentary to tell, but further study 
of it is needed before we can say anything definite about it. 


IV. The character of the sanctuary 

The Agios Elias sanctuary has before been described as an extraurban 
sanctuary of the polis Asea. 27 Extraurban sanctuaries are sanctuaries 
which demarcate the borders of the poleis, and are thus located on the 
natural borders of poleis. In addition they are usually visible from large 
parts of the territory of the polis to which they belong. The formation of 
a polis is often accompanied by the development of extraurban sanctu¬ 
aries. Some of these sanctuaries existed before the formation of the 
poleis, but as a result of the formation of the poleis they grew into 
major sanctuaries and were sometimes embellished by costly edifices. 28 
Two typical extraurban sanctuaries of Asea have been suggested; the 
one of Vigla and the one of Agios Elias. 29 Both are located at the natural 
borders of the polis Asea, the one of Vigla on the highest point of the 
pass leading to Pallantion and Tegea, and the one of Agios Elias near 
the summit of the mountain which divides Asea from Peraitheis. Large 
marble temples were erected in both these sanctuaries towards the end 
of the sixth century BC. 

Apart from the sanctuaries which seem connected with the rise of the 
poleis, there are the so-called ethnos sanctuaries. 30 These sanctuaries 
have their roots in the period which precede the birth of poleis, a period 
in which people thinly scattered over a large territory worshipped a com¬ 
mon deity at a common religious centre. Such ethnos sanctuaries are 
often located on logical meeting places or landmarks. Some of these eth¬ 
nos sanctuaries later developed into sanctuaries dominated by one single 
polis, like for instance the one of Athena Alea in Tegea, whereas others 
developed into regional, inter-state sanctuaries, shared by several poleis. 
This is what we believe happened with the sanctuary of Agios Elias. 

The occurrence of some LH III and Protogeometric finds on Agios 
Elias indicate that the cult activity most probably began several cen¬ 
turies before the development of poleis around the sanctuary. Thus the 
cult place could be described as an ethnos sanctuary. The people that 
gathered on Agios Elias in order to worship a common deity must have 
lived somewhere around the mountain. Unfortunately our knowledge of 
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Mycenean and Geometric sites in the immediate neighbourhood is still 
quite restricted. The Asea Valley Survey documented ample indications 
of LH HI settlement activity in the area to the south of Agios Elias. Two 
larger sites from this period were recorded (Fig. j); firstly Asea Palaio- 
kastro, where a LH in presence was noticed already by Holmberg, and 
secondly Ayios Yeoryios of Athinaion. 31 However, no settlement sites 
dating to the tenth or ninth century BC have so far been recorded in the 
neighbourhood of Agios Elias. 

For the Late Geometric period we have somewhat more information, 
as there are some finds from Asea Palaiokastro which date to this 
period. However, this cannot have been a large site at this early stage. 
No clear Late Geometric pottery was found in the Asea Valley Survey 
around the Palaiokastro, and, were it not for Erik Holmberg’s pub¬ 
lication of his excavations in the 1930s of the same site, there would be 
no evidence of an eighth-century BC settlement at Palaiokastro. In ad¬ 
dition to two Late Geometric vessels Holmberg also published a photo¬ 
graph (Fig. k) which according to him shows Hellenistic bronze objects 
of no particular interest. 32 Among the objects in the photograph there 
are however two Late Geometric pins, 33 a finger-ring with spiral ends, 34 
and possibly also an island fibula. 35 All these four objects date to the 
eighth-seventh centuries BC. 

Apart from being a result of limited archaeological activity in the 
area the absence, or, scarcity of settlement sites from the Mycenean to 
Geometric period could also be a result of chance. Charcoal 36 found in 
a cultural layer at a depth of more than 2m below the surface, somewhat 
to the east of Asea Palaiokastro, has been C-14 dated to 3.120+/-115 
BP, thus indicating that settlements from this period might now be cov¬ 
ered by more recently deposited alluvia. 

In an earlier paper on the Asea Valley Survey, which was conducted 
between 1994 and 1996, it was suggested that Asea became a polis in 
the sixth century BC. 37 This suggestion is partly based on the large 
quantity of pottery from this period which was found around the Palaio¬ 
kastro of Asea, ancient Asea’s akropolis, but partly also on the fact that 
large and costly marble temples were erected towards the end of the 
sixth century at Vigla and Agios Elias. Archaeological work done at 
Haimoiniai and Pallantion, two of Asea’s neighbours, possibly indi¬ 
cates that they also emerged as poleis in the sixth century BC. 38 Fur¬ 
thermore, from the late Archaic period onwards there seem to have ex¬ 
isted smaller villages in the area, such as S 15-16 at Ayios Athanasios of 
Dhorizas and S 47 at Ayios Yeoryios of Athinaion (Fig. j). 39 
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Fig. k. Reproduction of Holmberg (1944) 112, Fig. 110. 


Asea has mostly been considered the paternal polis of the Agios Elias 
sanctuary, even if some scholars such as Loring and Jost have tried to 
connect the temple with Asea’s northern neighbour Peraitheis instead. 40 
However, their reasoning has been marred by the fact that the exact lo¬ 
cation of Peraitheis has remained unknown. According to Pausanias’ 
description at 8.36.7 Peraitheis must have been located somewhere in 
the valley of Arakhamites which is located to the north of Agios Elias. 
Ancient settlement remains exist at the modem village of Arakhamites 
and at Ayia Metamorfosis of Arakhamites. These remains are most 
probably to be connected with the settlement of Peraitheis. At Ayia 
Metamorfosis there are also spolia of another temple, possibly indent- 
ical with the temple of Pan which Pausanias mentions as located in 
Peraitheis. If Peraitheis was located at Arakhamites then the sanctuary 
of Agios Elias was actually located closer to Peraitheis (ca. 2-2.5km) 
than to Asea (ca. 3.5km) (Fig. j). 
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There is however one fact which makes it unlikely that the late Ar¬ 
chaic temple of Agios Elias was built by one sole polis and that is the 
size of the temple. At the time of its construction it was the largest tem¬ 
ple entirely built of stone in Arkadia. It was not until the mid-fourth 
century that Arkadia saw the construction of a larger all-stone temple. 
This was the Classical Athena Alea temple of Tegea, which measures 
21.20 X 49.56m at the euthynteria, and 19.19 x 47.55m at the stylo¬ 
bate. 41 

When considering the amount of work put into building the different 
temples, one should of course also consider the access to building ma¬ 
terial in the locations where they are built. The Classical temple of 
Tegea is made completely of marble, whereas the pediment supporting 
the marble superstructure of the Agios Elias and Vigla temples is of 
local limestone. The marble used for all these three edifices is the 
renowned Dholiana marble, quarried in the Pamon mountains to the 
south of Tegea. 

The distance from the Dholiana quarries to the temple of Athena 
Alea in Tegea is ca. 10km. Fortunately for the Tegean temple-builders 
most of the way goes downhill! Vigla is located another 8km from 
Tegea. Most of this way consists of the fairly flat plain of Tegea, but in 
the end the marble has to be pulled uphill to the highest point of the 
Kravari pass, which lies ca. 200m higher than the plain of Tegea. Agios 
Elias is even further away, roughly 9km from Vigla, if the Vigla pass 
over the Kravari range is used. It would be somewhat closer to transport 
the marble via the akropolis of Pallantion and the Kaloyeriko pass. 42 In 
both cases, however, the most difficult part of the transport still remains 
after the crossing of the Kravari. Now the marble has to be transported 
to the top of Agios Elias, which lies 500m above the Asea valley bot¬ 
tom (Fig. j = Map 1). 

Anyone who has climbed on foot to the top of Agios Elias will un¬ 
derstand how much extra labour is needed for transporting the marble 
from Dholiana to Agios Elias rather than from Dholiana to Vigla or 
Tegea! This is a fact which has to be taken into consideration when con¬ 
templating the large size of the Agios Elias temple. Even if the amount 
of marble needed for building the temple on Agios Elias was much 
smaller compared to that needed for the Classical temple in Tegea, the 
difficulties connected with the transport to Agios Elias mean that the 
amount of work put into building the Agios Elias temple very well 
could match that needed for the building of the Classical temple of 
Athena Alea in Tegea. 
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Now Asea was a polis with a territory of about 60km 2 as compared 
with Tegea which had a territory of about 300km 2 . 43 Taking this into ac¬ 
count, Asea could at most have had a population of some 2,000-3,000 
persons as compared to 22,000-27,000 for Tegea. 44 On this basis it 
seems impossible that the temple of Agios Elias could have been built 
and financed by the citizens of Asea alone, especially if one also con¬ 
siders the temple at Vigla, which was built only some 20-30 years 
earlier, to have been an Asean construction. Peraitheis, which was 
located to the north of Agios Elias, is not a better candidate for building 
the temple than Asea. The territory of this northern neighbour of Asea 
could not have supported a population larger than one fourth of the size 
of Asea. 45 

The size of the late Archaic temple on Agios Elias is less difficult to 
understand if one believes that the sanctuary developed into a regional, 
inter-state sanctuary after the development of poleis in the region. In a 
building enterprise in a regional sanctuary several surrounding poleis 
would naturally have taken part. The trouble taken in copying the cap¬ 
ital so exactly after the one of the Apollo sanctuary in Delphi and the 
existence of costly votive offerings also indicate that the sanctuary of 
Agios Elias enjoyed large prestige. If the sanctuary was a regional, 
inter-state sanctuary, which were then the poleis taking part in building 
the temple? In the absence of historical sources, there is of course no 
possibility of giving a definite answer to this question. However, a fair 
guess would be to explain the sanctuary as a regional Mainalian sanctu¬ 
ary. 

The Mainalian tribe consisted of perhaps as many as 12 small poleis, 
the largest ones being the size of Asea. 46 We know from Pausanias 
(8.36.7) about an Athena sanctuary in the Mainalian polis Mainalos, 
which had a stadion and a hippodrome, a fact which brings some kind 
of a pan-Mainalian sanctuary to one’s mind. This sanctuary has never 
been found but cannot be identical with the Agios Elias sanctuary. 47 

Could there then possibly have existed two different regional Maina¬ 
lian sanctuaries? The Mainalian poleis are geographically divided into 
two different groups, a southern one and a northern one, which are sep¬ 
arated by the Rezenikos mountain. Agios Elias is geographically loca¬ 
ted in the centre of the southern group, that is, in the centre of Haimoni- 
ai, Oresthasion, Asea, Eutaia, Peraitheis and Pallantion. Mainalos be¬ 
longs to the northern group of the Mainalian poleis, which are all loca¬ 
ted in the upper Helisson valley (Fig. 1 = Map 2). 

We know from the history of the Mainalian tribe that the northern 
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poleis were on occasion subdued by the Mantineans, whereas the south¬ 
ern Mainalian poleis rather were under pressure from Sparta and 
Tegea. 48 Could this difference in the history of the poleis have resulted 
in two separate regional sanctuaries? It is difficult to answer this ques¬ 
tion since we do not even know when the Mainalian tribe was created. 
According to the theory of Thomas Heine Nielsen the individual poleis 
did not develop within an early tribal state. On the contrary, he suggests 
that the tribal states, such as the Mainalian tribe, were created by a 
group of small, single individual poleis in order to protect themselves 
against their larger and expansive neighbours. 49 If this is the case, then 
we have to try to guess what the religious and political situation in the 
area looked like before the Mainalian tribe was created. Was it perhaps 
concentrated in two different groups, around two different sanctuaries? 
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Notes 

1 This is a joint article by the three authors, but Jeannette Forsen carries the main re¬ 
sponsibility for sections I and III, Bjorn Forsdn for section IV and Erik 0stby for section 
II. Bjorn Forsen finalised his part of this article in Heidelberg, Germany, as a recipient of 
an Alexander von Humboldt fellowship. 

2 Holmberg (1941). 

3 Dinsmoor (1950). 

4 Holmberg (1941) 6-7. 

5 0stby (1990-91) 359-360. 
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6 Holmberg (1941) 10-11, Fig. 5; 0stby (1990-91) 354-358, Fig. 195. 

7 Holmberg (1940) 10-11, Fig. 5 and 0stby (1990-91) 354-358, Fig. 195. The axial 
spacings coincide almost perfectly with those calculated by Holmberg. 

8 There was no contraction in the prostyle temple of Artemis Knakeatis at Mavriki, 
probably not at Vigla either, in the temple at Orchomenos it had been introduced. See 
0stby (1990-91) 313,344 and 330. 

9 Based on the comparison with the temple at Alipheira, where the height of taenia and 
regula is 1/5 of the full architrave height: 0stby (1990-91), Fig. 204. In comparison, the 
architrave thickness of about 0.65m (measured on the capital fragment) is considerable. 

10 Identical with the one found, drawn and described by Holmberg (1941) 15, Fig. 7 
(after him 0stby [1990-91] Fig. 196, p. 352), but the correct height is 0.672m, not 0.574 
as stated by Holmberg. His scaled drawing is correct. 

11 Orlandos (1967-68) 72-73, Fig. 47; 0stby (1990-91) 368, Fig. 204. 

12 Low in relation to other established examples in Arkadia: the temples at Mavriki 
(15°22’) and Alipheira (20° 10’). See 0stby (1990-91) 317 and 377. 

13 A particularly close parallel, geographically and chronologically, is provided by the 
marble roof of the Alipheira temple: Orlandos (1967-68) 78-89, and 0stby (1990-91) 
368, Fig. 204, and n. 713 for the date. 

14 0stby (1990-91) 330, Fig. 188. 

15 Romaios (1957); 0stby (1990-91) 338-350 (343 and 346 for the calculation of the 
stylobate width). Fig. 194. 

16 In a paper read by E. 0stby at the conference for the centenary of the Delphi excava¬ 
tions, arranged by the French School at Athens in 1992. The paper is now under publica¬ 
tion in a forthcoming supplementary volume to BCH. The capital from the Delphi temple 
was published by de La Coste-Messelifcre (1942-43), 29-30, Fig. 3. 

17 The Z-clamps had been observed by Loring (1895), 33 with n. 30, but were over¬ 
looked by Holmberg (1941) 8. See Martin (1965) 256-273, for these types and their 
chronological distribution. 

18 0stby (1990-91) 368-371. 

19 So 0stby (1990-91) 354, and Jost (1985) 200: about 500. Weickert (1944) dates it in 
the first half of the fifth century, before the battle at Dipaia and the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia; Winter (1991) 209, suggests about 475. Holmberg (1941) 18-19 does not go 
beyond a general date somewhere in the fifth century. 

20 The pin is similar to Kilian-Dirlmeier’s Archaic type BVc. Cf. Kilian-Dirlmeier 
(1984) 219-257, esp. 239, no. 4099-4124 and 0stby et al. (1994) 137 no. IID11. 

21 For the dating of Lakonian architectural tiles decorated with white and purple on top 
of a dark groundcolour, cf. Winter (1993) 102-104 and 138. Argive cover tiles seem to 
have had a pitched under-side until 560 BC when the under-side became concave. Cf. 
Winter (1993) 151. For information concerning the terracotta roof tiles found I owe 
thanks to Nancy Winter who visited us in Tegea in 1998 and to my husband who is re¬ 
sponsible for the final publication of the terracotta tiles. 

22 Voyatzis (1990) 42. 

23 Emmanuelle Vila is responsible for the publication of this material in the forthcom¬ 
ing excavation report and I am grateful to her for supplying these preliminary data. 

24 For Lakonian Protogeometric pottery see e.g., Coulson (1985) 29-85 esp. 64-65 and 
Margreiter (1988) 19-26. In the recent excavations of the Athena Alea sanctuary in Tegea 
a bothros filled with early pottery was found. This is the first time that large amounts of 
Lakonian Protogeometric pottery have been found in a “somewhat stratified” context to- 
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gether with LH IIIC, Argive and Attic Protogeometric and Early Geometric pottery. See 
Voyatzis in this volume. An even earlier date than 950 BC cannot be excluded for the be¬ 
ginning of Lakonian Protogeometric, but further discussion will have to wait until the 
Tegea bothros has been published in detail. 

25 Wace, Thompson & Droop (1908-09) 147, 150, pi. IX: 3. 

26 See Higgins (1959) 40 no. 1670 for a likely parallel. 

27 Fors6n & Forsen (1997) 170. 

28 For a definition of an extra-urban sanctuary, cf. de Polignac (1995) 22-25. 

29 Forsen & Forsen (1997) 170. 

30 For ethnos sanctuaries, cf. Snodgrass (1980) 42-43. For criticism of Snodgrass’ use 
of the term “ethnos”, cf. Morgan (1997) 168-169. 

31 Holmberg (1944) 110-112 for LH I-III pottery found at Palaiokastro. Pikoulas (1988) 
65, no. 18, reports finding one LH kylix base at Ayios Yeoryios. The Mycenean pottery 
found in the Asea Valley Survey is going to be published by Ann-Louise Schallin. 

32 Holmberg (1944) 112, Fig. 110 depicts two vessels which were described by 
Holmberg as a Protogeometric and a Geometric vessel. In reality both are Late Geo¬ 
metric in date, the one imported from Argolid, and the other from Lakonia. Cf. Cold¬ 
stream (1968) 364 and 407. For the photograph of the metal finds, see Holmberg (1944) 
165, Fig. 153. 

33 Attention was already drawn to these two by Kilian-Dirlmeier (1984) 141, nos. 1670- 
1671. 

34 For parallels to these finger rings, cf. Philipp (1981) 146-148. 

35 Cf. e.g. Blinkenberg (1931) 75-77, no. 47. 

36 Sampled from one augering hole made in the geoarchaeological work accompanying 
the Asea Valley Survey, by Mika Lavento. 

37 Fors6n & Fors6n (1997) 172. 

38 For Haimoniai, cf. Pikoulas (1988) 90-93, no. 45 and Roy, Lloyd & Owens (1992) 
185-190 with evidence of abundant sixth-fourth-century BC pottery and a fifth-century 
BC inscription. For Pallantion, cf. 0stby 1990-91 for the temples of the akropolis, of 
which the first three were erected in the sixth century BC and Iozzo & Pagano (1990-91) 
for the pottery and small finds found in connection with the temples and which indicate a 
beginning of the cult in the sixth, or possibly even seventh, century BC, but with a strong 
growth of finds in the fifth-fourth centuries BC, whereafter the finds decrease. Even if the 
lower city of Pallantion has not been studied, it would seem very strange if the temples on 
the akropolis could have been built and used without Pallantion being a polis. 

39 The S numbers refer to sites documented by the Asea Valley Survey between 1994- 
96. 

40 For Asea as the paternal polis of the Agios Elias sanctuary, cf. e.g. Loring (1895) 33- 
34, Holmberg (1941), Forsen & Forsen (1997) 170. For the sanctuary as having belonged 
to Peraitheis, cf. Loring (1895) 77 and Jost (1985) 200-201. 

41 Dugas, Berchmans & Clemmensen (1924) pi. IX-XI. 

42 Pausanias (8.44.1-5) followed the route over the Vigla pass while travelling from 
Megalopolis to Pallantion. Already Romaios (1957) 160 noted ancient wheel-ruts close to 
the highest point of the Vigla pass, wheelruts which have not been refound by Pikoulas. 
Pikoulas on the other hand has found ancient wheelruts close to the highest point of the 
Kaloyeriko pass, thus proving that this pass was also of importance during antiquity. Cf. 
Pikoulas* article in this volume. 

43 For the territory of Asea, cf. Forsen & Forsen (1997) 174-175, Fig. 1; for the one of 
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Tegea, cf. e.g. Jost (1985) pi. 1. Beloch (1922) 280 estimates the territory of Tegea at 
370km 2 . 

44 For an estimate of the population of Asea, cf. Forsen & Forsen (1997) 176, where the 
possible maximum population is suggested to be 2,000-3,000 in the asty plus another 500 
in hamlets and small farmsteads. For estimates of the population of Tegea as well as of 
other southeastern Arkadian poleis , cf. Forsen (1999). 

45 For the possible population of Peraitheis, see Forsen (1999). 

46 For the Mainalian tribe and its history, cf. Nielsen (1996) 134-138. 

47 However, this has been suggested by Dimitris Rousos from Arakhamites. I am grate¬ 
ful to Mr. Rousos for letting me read his privately circulated article “MaivaXia”. 

48 Cf. e.g. Callmer (1943) 50-108. For the Spartan influence on the southern Mainalian 
poleis , cf. also Pikoulas (1988) 35-41. 

49 Nielsen (1996) 132-143. 



Les schemas de peuplement de l’Arcadie 
aux epoques archaique et classique 


MADELEINE JOST 


L’Etude des schemas de peuplement de l’Arcadie aux epoques 
archaique et classique pose en premier lieu un problEme de documenta¬ 
tion. Dans 1’ideal, ce travail devrait s’appuyer sur les resultats d’une 
prospection preliminaire exhaustive et sur une cartographic aux 
echelles appropriees. De telles conditions ne sont pas reunies. L’ab¬ 
sence de carte au 1/25 000 eme et la difficult^ k consulter les cartes au 
1/5 000 em * ne simplifient ni l’etude des territoires ni celle des sites. Les 
connaissances que Ton peut reunir sont tres inegales d’un point a 
l’autre de l’Arcadie: certains secteurs ont fait l’objet de vEritables sur¬ 
veys systematiques, intensifs ou thematiques, d’autres ont EtE decrits 
seulement apres une exploration extensive, plus ou moins dans la tradi¬ 
tion des voyageurs du XIX* s.; certains etablissements ont ete fouilles; 
d’autres seulement localises. De ces differences de traitement decoule 
une information decousue, dont il est difficile de pr^tendre tirer un 
tableau coherent, s’inscrivant, qui plus est, dans une periode precise, 
celle de Tarchaisme et du classicisme. On s’efforcera ici de dresser le 
bilan que l’on peut faire, a partir de donnees disparates, sur les diffe- 
rents types d’dtablissements humains en Arcadie et sur leurs fonctions; 
on s’attachera ensuite a degager les raisons qui justifient l’implantation 
de ces Etablissements ou ses changements eventuels, compte tenu de la 
physionomie geographico-economique des Etats arcadiens et des parti- 
cularites historiques de la region. 


I. Les elements caracteristiques des 
installations humaines en Arcadie 

Les elements caractEristiques des installations humaines en Arcadie 
sont & peu prEs ceux du reste de la Groce, 1 k ceci pres que l’absence 
totale de fa 5 ade maritime, dejE notee par Pausanias dans l’Antiquite, 
prive l’Arcadie du type classique des villes maritimes. 2 
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Les etablissements urbains, poleis ou komai , 3 ont en commun 
diverses exigences (fonction defensive, fonctions politique et adminis¬ 
trative, fonction religieuse, fonction sociale et fonction commerciale), 
qui determinent la forme que prennent ces groupements. 4 

LA La fonction defensive 

Le besoin de se nourrir et le besoin de se defendre sont des necessites 
premieres qui s’imposent k tout groupement humain. Elies determinent 
le lieu et l’amenagement general des installations permanentes. A partir 
du moment ou les opportunity naturelles ont ete completees par des 
constructions defensives, ce sont avant tout celles-ci, ou leurs vestiges, 
qui permettent de localiser les etablissements antiques et d’en caracteri- 
ser le schema. La forme la plus banale est celle des villes ou villages- 
acropoles, places sur une hauteur dominant les regions voisines et 
enfermes dans une enceinte. Mais cette enceinte ne se limite pas tou- 
jours au sommet du site: elle peut se prolonger ou se dedoubler en 
contrebas pour proteger un habitat distinct et offirir eventuellement un 
refuge aux populations qui vivent dans la plaine. II est des cas enfin ou 
des villes fortifiees, surtout des villes neuves, issues d’un syncecisme, 
ont ete etablies directement dans les hautes plaines et les bassins agri- 
coles. 


JA.l Les ‘villes acropoles’ 

Ce type de groupement urbain conceme les cites les plus petites et les 
villages (qui ne sont pas structurellement differents des villes). Pensons 
pour les cites, a Alipheira, qui 6tait une “tres petite cite” a l’epoque de 
Pausanias, 5 comme surement dejk avant lui. Une description du site est 
donnee par Polybe: 6 “Cette ville s’eleve sur une colline a pic de toutes 
parts (eju A6<poo KpTipvtoSotx; JtavxaxoGev) et dont la pente se pro- 
longe sur plus de dix stades. Elle porte, a son plus haut sommet (ev 
auTfj tt\ Koputpfi too oupjtavxoi; ^o<pov>), une citadelle (aicpav) ... ” Le 
trace de l’enceinte suivait la ligne du plateau etroit et allonge qui se 
trouvait au sommet d’une haute colline (683 m), 7 dominant la plaine de 
Rogozo (act. Alipheira). Sur la face Sud, a l’endroit le plus eleve, se 
trouvait, comme le note Polybe, un fortin superieur, veritable reduit for- 
tifie en cas de si£ge. Des vestiges de maisons ont ete mis au jour a l’in- 
terieur de la forteresse, mais une partie de l’agglomeration s’etendait 
aussi a l’exterieur, en particulier sur la pente Nord-Est, la moins raide. 
A l’Est etait la source Tritonis, qui alimentait la ville en eau. L’acropole 
servait egalement d’espace religieux (sanctuaires d’Athena et d’Askl6- 
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pios), 8 tandis que l’espace funSraire s’£tendait a l’Est et au Sud. 9 La for- 
teresse daterait de la fin du IV* s. (findependance des tours vis-a-vis 
des courtines semble interdire de remonter plus haut); mais l’occupa- 
tion du site est archeologiquement attestee des 500. Le site a une valeur 
strategique certaine entre la Megalopolitide et l’Elide (Triphylie), k 
laquelle Alipheira est rattach^e entre 244 et la fin du III* s. 10 Le terri- 
toire de la cit6 est tres petit (il etait sans doute limite par le mont Arithas 
au N.-O. et le mont Minthi au Sud, l’Alphee au Nord et k l’Est par la 
riviere Phanari, un affluent de l’Alph6e). Dans ces conditions la cite, 
independante en depit de sa participation au syncecisme de Megalopo¬ 
lis," occupait une position refuge assurant du haut de l’acropole la sur¬ 
veillance de l’ensemble de son territoire. Elle constitue un exemple tres 
caracteristique de ‘cite-acropole’. 

On placera dans la meme categorie des ‘villes-acropoles’ avec une 
extension habitee dans la plaine sans mur pour l’abriter, les petites cites 
de Lykosoura et de Lousoi. Lykosoura avait du k l’existence de son 
sanctuaire de Despoina de garder, au moment du synoecisme de Mega¬ 
lopolis, le statut de cite; 12 son territoire, sans doute insignifiant, etait 
enclave en Megalopolitide. L’enceinte n’a pas ete etudiee depuis la des¬ 
cription de Frazer au XIX* s., 13 qui semble en avoir vu des tronfons plus 
importants que ceux qui subsistent aujourd’hui. De date incertaine, 14 
elle ceinturait l’acropole allongee de la ville et, a ses pieds, hors les 
murs, s’etendait le sanctuaire de Despoina, dont les vestiges actuels 
sont d’6poque hellenistique, mais dont quelques ex-voto font supposer 
l’existence d£s l’epoque archai'que. 15 Un schema du meme type se ren¬ 
contre encore k Lousoi: un mur d’enceinte, datant peut-etre du IV* s., a 
ete localise en 1984 sur la colline Saint-Elie. 16 II entourait une acropole 
depuis laquelle il 6tait aise de controler le petit bassin de Lousoi. C’est 
a l’exterieur de cette acropole que se trouvait le sanctuaire d’Art6mis, 
installe plus bas, au Nord. On ne sait rien de l’agglomeration urbaine de 
Lousoi aux epoques archai'que et classique. Sur la terrasse de Phoumi, 
un complexe d’habitation occupe a la basse epoque hellenistique et k 
l’epoque romaine temoigne en tout cas de l’extension de la ville hors 
les murs a cette epoque. 17 On citera encore parmi les ‘cites-acropoles’, 
Torthyneion, s’il faut bien identifier, apres Pikoulas, 18 cette cite avec la 
colline fortifi£e de Kolinos, pres de Lasta. La colline occupait une posi¬ 
tion particulierement ais6e k defendre en raison des torrents qui la bor- 
daient au Nord, au Sud et k l’Ouest et grace k la riviere Mylaon qui se 
trouvait k l’Est (le seul acces possible se trouvait au Nord-Est); elle etait 
en outre fortifi^e par une enceinte double non datee. Les traces de cons- 
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tructions dans l’enceinte n’autorisent malheureusement pas de conclu¬ 
sion globale sur l’espace habite ni sur l’espace religieux. 19 Une source, 
situee sur le flanc Ouest de la colline pouvait suffire aux besoins d’une 
petite agglomeration. L’emplacement de la necropole n’est pas assure. 

Ajoutons, pour memoire, les forteresses de Vaklia et Paos, dont 
l’identification avec les sites de Thaliades et de Paos est a peu pres 
assuree. II s’agissait sans doute a l’epoque classique de cites, 20 mais on 
manque de recherches precises sur ces etablissements. Dans le premier 
cas, il s’agit d’une colline qui se detache de la montagne et controle la 
valine du Ladon pres de la frontiere avec Thelpousa; Meyer signale des 
vestiges d’enceinte autour du plateau superieur. 21 Quant a la colline 
conique de Paos, elle surveillait la route a proximite de la frontiere avec 
Psophis. Ses pentes abruptes lui foumissaient une bonne defense natu- 
relle et le plateau superieur etait enclos d’un mur de fortification. 22 On 
n’a aucune donnee precise sur l’extension, et done la configuration, de 
ces villes. 

Pour s’en tenir a Alipheira, Lykosoura, Lousoi et Torthyneion, elles 
se resument done essentiellement a leur acropole, depuis laquelle leur 
territoire exigu etait aise a controler; cette acropole sert de position 
refuge pour les habitants de 1’exterieur. Quant aux sanctuaires, leur 
inviolabilite theorique, rappelee par Polybe a propos d’Artemis a Lou¬ 
soi, 23 explique sans doute qu’ils restent implantes en dehors de 1’en- 
ceinte (a Lousoi, comme sans doute a Lykosoura, l’enceinte que nous 
connaissons 6tait posterieure au sanctuaire). 

Les autres etablissements arcadiens du type ‘villages’ sont la plupart 
du temps organises en ‘villages-acropoles’, avec, le cas echeant, un 
espace habite ou un espace religieux hors les murs. 

Certes, il est difficile de prendre en compte les vestiges insignifiants 
qui signalent peut-etre des acropoles sur le territoire d’Heraia (colline 
voisine d'Ochthia, Helleniko de Paloumba ) 24 ou en Tripolitide (?) (kas- 
tro de Galatas). 25 De meme, la structure de certains etablissements aux- 
quels sont lies des vestiges de forteresses connus sans accompagnement 
archeologique (Davia JDipaia par exemple) 26 ne peut etre etablie. 

Plusieurs exemples de forteresses sont indubitablement liees h un 
habitat. Ce sont d’abord trois komai citees par Pausanias. Le site du vil¬ 
lage de Methydrion controlait un des axes N.-S. en Arcadie et compor- 
tait une acropole dont 1’emplacement, dans Tangle que dessinent deux 
ruisseaux, etait aise I defendre; le village etait ceint d’une muraille, 
datable sans doute du debut du IV* s., a l’interieur de laquelle ont ete 
reperes quelques vestiges d’une agglomeration. 27 De meme le village 
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de Teuthis, identifie avec vraisemblance avec l’actuel Dimitsana, 28 est 
une agglomeration de montagne typique, avec sa forteresse qui domine 
la gorge du Gortynios et surveille une des routes vers le Nord de l’Ar- 
cadie. Le site de Nestane, 6galement donne comme village par Pausa- 
nias, 29 controlait par sa position la route d’Argos & Mantinee. La colline 
de Nestane etait couronnee d’une enceinte reposant sur le rocher, dont 
la date est incertaine (IV/IU e s.?). 30 En contrebas, se trouvait une fon- 
taine et, si l’on ne sait rien de Fhabitat, Facropole semble bien avoir eu 
une fonction religieuse en meme temps qu’un role defensif. 

D’autres 6tablissements, dont le statut n’est pas connu, ont l’appa- 
rence de villages. A Paliokastro (Melaineai?: sur Fidentification du 
site, on est en droit d’hesiter), on retrouve le schema de Fenceinte 
double, d6j& observ6 k Alipheira; le plan est ici celui d’une citadelle 
interieure independante de Fenceinte exterieure. 31 A Fextr6mit6 Nord 
de la Megalopolitide (Tripolis?), la petite acropole fortifiee etablie k 
Kerpini s’accompagne d’une source, sur son flanc Sud, et de divers ves¬ 
tiges antiques situes k Finterieur des murs ou en contrebas. 32 Le cas de 
la petite colline voisine de Planiteron , sur le territoire de Kleitor, pres 
de la frontiere avec l’Achai'e, serait peut-etre a rapprocher: une necro- 
pole d’epoque classique trouv6e k proximity ferait imaginer une bour- 
gade, en depit de l’insignifiance des vestiges signales sur le site. 33 

II est plus difficile de se prononcer sur le cas de Facropole de Mouria 
(anc. Syriamou) sur le territoire de Kleitor: la colline conique, situee 
dans la vallee du Ladon, est fortifiee par une double enceinte: Meyer 
pense au site de Halous; 34 F agglomeration antique se serait developpee 
sur le flanc Sud-Ouest de la hauteur, k l’exterieur de Fenceinte (a 
l’heure actuelle, l’eau du Ladon, retenue par un barrage, a noye le pied 
de Facropole et rendu impossible toute 6tude plus precise). 

Un site de ‘village-acropole’ d’epoque hellenistique: Une structure 
similaire, ‘etablissement-acropole’, se retrouve k l’epoque hellenistique 
sur le site de Lavda, identifie avec Thisoa du Lycee; 35 il occupe une 
position strategique sur la route qui reliait Finterieur du Peloponnese a 
la cote. La forteresse, installee sur une impressionnante colline qui 
domine la vallee de l’Alphee, comportait une enceinte double, avec un 
reduit defensif formant Facropole et une enceinte plus 6tendue qui suit 
les lignes du terrain; le trace g£n£ral et les particularites defensives du 
site invitent a une datation assez tardive (m/n e s.?). A Finterieur, un 
batiment hellenistique (IF s.) a ete fouille et de nombreux vestiges 
architecturaux sont a rattacher aux fonctions religieuse, 36 politique et 
sociale de l’etablissement, dont le statut politique n’est pas clair. 
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Gortys en Cynourie offre un modele un peu a part. Situee sur la route 
qui mene de l’Elide et d’Heraia juqu’i Megalopolis, Gortys, qui 
controle ainsi l’acces depuis l’Ouest, domine les gorges du Gortynios; 
elle permet egalement de surveiller l’une des routes qui s’enfoncent 
dans l’Arcadie interieure, vers la haute vallee du Ladon et, plus au 
Nord, 1’Achate; elle avait done vocation a servir de place forte. Jadis 
etudie par Martin, 37 le site comporte deux enceintes. La forteresse prin- 
cipale est assise sur une croupe allongee: l’enceinte suit tres exactement 
les bords de cette acropole (elle se developpe par secteurs definis par 
les lignes du terrain), sauf au Sud ou l’acropole est doublee par un petit 
fortin de forme trapezo'idale, installe sur l’eperon qui tombe en falaise 
sur le torrent. Le rempart de 1’acropole Nord pourraient etre date entre 
370 et 365; le fortin Sud serait plus recent (HI* s. ?). C’est a l’exterieur 
de ce syst£me fortifie qu’ont ete trouves les sanctuaires (deux askle- 
pieia) et des maisons. L’espace enferme dans les murs d’enceinte n’a 
fait l’objet que de sondages, mais tout se passe comme si Ton avait 
“une position fortifiee, sans rapport intime avec la cite elle-meme”; il 
s’agirait plutot d’un “camp dont le role est moins de proteger la cite que 
de ddfendre un passage" (Martin). 38 

Une structure un peu semblable apparai't a Thisoa-les-Orchomene au 
m e s.: le village occupe une hauteur avec une acropole fortifiee de 
superficie reduite (160 m x 70), peut-etre reservee a une gamison, et 
un plateau au Sud et au Sud-Est de l’acropole, ou s’etendait la ville. 39 

Lesfortins: Le role defensif apparait isolement de la fonction d’habi- 
tat et de la fonction religieuse, dans le cas de quelques fortins ou postes 
de guet qui empruntent leur structure d’ensemble aux ‘villes-acro- 
poles’. Tel est le cas, par exemple, de Maratha en Gortynie: le site est a 
identifier, selon toute vraisemblance, avec la colline de Saint-Nicolas, 
dont la forteresse constitue une installation avancee au-dessus de la 
route d’Elide, entre Heraia et Gortys; vers 1’Est, “la guette est en liai¬ 
son, k vue directe, avec Gortys” (Martin). 40 Les mines attestent l’exis- 
tence d’un veritable fortin (xcopiov, chez Pausanias) 41 qui recevait des 
troupes en permanence. II couronnait le sommet de la colline et com- 
portait deux enceintes concentriques (comme k Paliokastro); la date est 
incertaine (IV/m e s. ?). La designation du site comme chorion, sa petite 
superficie et la proximite du village de Gortys invitent a considerer cet 
etablissement comme une simple gamison. 42 C’est dans la meme cate- 
gorie qu’il faut sans doute placer la petite forteresse d’Helleniko, 
situee sur un eperon rocheux k l’Est de Gortys, qui controlait l’un des 
rares acces vers 1’Est de l’Arcadie; elle pourrait remonter k l’epoque 
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archaique. 43 Dans le Nord de l’Arcadie, sur le territoire de Kynaitha, le 
fortin de Kertezi, au HI* s., sur une colline en bordure de l’Achaie est 
dans la lignee des etablissements precedents: 44 il n’est lie a aucun habi¬ 
tat stable; ce n’est pas une acropole k proprement parler, mais un poste 
militaire fait pour surveiller la frontiere. II n’en a pas moins la structure 
d’une ‘ville-acropole’. 

IA.2 Les ‘villes mutes’ 

Certaines villes arcadiennes associent les avantages defensifs d’une 
acropole avec les facilites que donnent, pour les communications 
comme pour l’agriculture, les plaines ou les valines de rivieres. C’est le 
type des ‘villes mixtes’ de Martin, 45 qui enferment dans leur enceinte 
une situation dominante et une vaste region basse ou l’habitat se deve- 
loppe et qui peut, en meme temps, servir de refuge aux habitants du ter¬ 
ritoire. Plusieurs cites repondent k ce modele: Alea, Orchomfcne et 
Stymphale en Arcadie du Nord-Est, Psophis, Phigalie, Thelpousa k 
l’Ouest, Asea et Megalopolis enfin. 

Le site d 'Alea, qui n’a pas 6te fouille mais dont les vestiges sont 
decrits par Meyer, 46 est, de ce point de vue, l’un des etablissements les 
plus caracteristiques. Installe sur une colline assez elevee, il controlait 
l’acces depuis le Sud sur le territoire. Accrochee au r£duit tr&s solide- 
ment fortify de son bastion sur un petit plateau rocheux au Nord, l’en- 
ceinte s’6vase a l’O. et au N.-O., pour enfermer en une sorte de triangle 
les pentes et une portion de la plaine adjacente (le trac6 dans la plaine 
est incertain). Ainsi l’enceinte utilise la colline pour sa valeur defensive 
(un mur intermediate coupe le site en deux parties et relie les deux 
branches de l’enceinte en isolant le fortin); le site profite de la plaine, 
sans doute pour l’installation des habitations (on ne sait pas l’endroit oh 
se trouvaient les monuments politiques et religieux), pour l’agriculture 
et les ^changes commerciaux. Les caracteristiques de l’enceinte (les 
tours independantes des courtines, le trac6 rectiligne et l’appareil) 
conduisent k dater la forteresse du III* s. 

Mieux connue et attestee a l’epoque classique, Orchomene occupait 
une colline isolee dominant les plaines d’Orchom&ne au Sud et de 
Kaphyai au Nord, sur un grand axe qui conduit en Arcadie du Nord 47 
La ville archaique occupait les demifcres pentes m6ridionales, comme 
en temoignent les restes d’un temple dorique date vers 530; l’emplace- 
ment de l’enceinte, reput^e faible, 48 n’est pas identify. C’est l’etat du 
IV* s. qui nous est connu, epoque k laquelle la ville s’etait refugiee sur 
l’acropole, qui accueillait aussi des fonctions religieuses et politiques. 
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Si l’on en croit Winter, 49 Fensemble de l’enceinte du IV* s. aurait ete 
bati en une fois entre 350 et 325 (il note quelques progres par rapport a 
Mantinee). Une enceinte superieure (courtines et tours carrees) entoure 
le sommet de la colline sur laquelle etait installee la ville haute; elle 
court sur les flancs de la hauteur et a pris la forme allongee que lui 
imposait le dessin meme de la croupe; elle pourrait avoir comporte un 
mur de diateichisma. 50 Dans la partie meridionale de cette acropole, a 
egale distance de l’enceinte et du sommet, un plateau porte l’agora et 
les batiments publics. Si l’enceinte de la ville basse est bien contempo- 
raine de la precedente, il faut imaginer a cet endroit l’habitat 51 — k 
l’epoque de Pausanias, Fensemble de la ville etait a nouveau installe 
dans la ville basse. 52 D’autres etablissements installes sur le temtoire 
d’Orchomfcne (Elymia, Amilos, Euaimon) ne sont connus que par des 
sources litteraires ou epigraphiques; 53 quoi qu’il en soit Orchomene ne 
devait pas etre le seul lieu de refuge des habitants du bassin, meme si 
elle jouait k Foccasion, corame Alea, ce role. 

Le site d’Anemodouri (sans doute Oresthasion, selon Pikoulas) 54 qui 
englobait une acropole et un etablissement assez vaste etabli au pied de 
la colline, illustre vraisemblablement un schema du meme type. On en 
dirait de meme pour le site fortifie de Lianou (sans doute Eutaia). 55 On 
avait vraisemblablement egalement un plan de ‘ville-mixte’ a Psophis, 
qui etait installee au confluent de trois rivieres, en Arcadie du Nord- 
Ouest. 56 L’enceinte est decrite par Polybe; 57 son trace hellenistique, 
dicte par des contraintes naturelles, peut n’avoir pas sensiblement varie 
depuis l’epoque classique. Polybe evoque les trois torrents ‘impetueux’ 
et difficiles a franchir; “pour le dernier cote, ajoute-t-il, au Nord, il est 
domine par une colline fortifiSe par sa position et ses ouvrages, qui joue 
ainsi le role d’une citadelle naturelle et efficace. La ville possede en 
outre des remparts remarquables par leur taille et leur disposition”. Un 
fragment d’enceinte conserve au Sud-Est (IV* s. ?) montre que, de ce 
c6te, elle devait longer l’Erymanthe, en le dominant d’une dizaine de 
metres. Mais, au total le trace de la muraille resterait k etudier. 

D’autres cites, dont l’enceinte est mieux conservee, possedent, 
comme Alea, une enceinte basse etendue et un fortin sup6riew plus 
reduit imposant le cas echeant un second siege. On pense a l’exemple 
d 'Asea en Megalopolitide, qui poss^dait une double enceinte, avec une 
petite acropole fortifiee. 58 C’est aussi, semble-t-il, le cas k Stymphale, 
sur la route Nord-Est du P61oponnese. 59 L’enceinte occupait la k la fois 
une partie de la plaine (au Nord et au Nord-Est de l’acropole, ainsi 
qu’au Sud et au Sud-Est, ou se trouvaient l’agora, des sanctuaires et 
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l’habitat), et le promontoire rocheux qui se dresse d’Est en Ouest, le 
tout parallelement k la vallEe. Au S.-O. de l’enceinte, l’acropole Etait 
couronnEe, k son extremity Ouest par un bastion rectangulaire (le 
schema est cette fois celui d’une acropole a l’interieur de l’enceinte et 
non plus, comme a AlEa, un reduit separe de la ville basse par le seul 
mur intermediaire). L’acropole ajoutait des fonctions religieuses 
(temple d’Athena?) 60 k ses fonctions defensives. L’enceinte daterait 
pour l’essentiel du IV* s.; une tour pentagonale dans le secteur Est et 
une grosse tour rectangulaire dans le mur Ouest sont attributes par 
Williams k des refections (du III* s.?). 61 Dans les deux cas d’AsEa et de 
Stymphale, 1’ampleur de l’enceinte semble avoir ete superieure a celle 
de l’habitat et ces villes peuvent avoir constitue des places de refuge 
pour les habitants installs sur le territoire. Pour AsEa, 1’exploration 
archEologique menee dans l’ensemble du bassin a effectivement montre 
l’existence de deux petits villages et de fermes isolees. 62 

Plusieurs ‘cites mixtes’ ont un role de refuge incontestable du fait de 
l’etendue du site. Pour la ville de Thelpousa, l’enceinte fortifiee n’a 
laisse de traces que dans le secteur Nord de la ville. 63 Elle devait suivre 
le trace de la colline qui porte Thelpousa: k mi-hauteur se trouvait 
l’agora. A l’epoque classique, l’agora, qui du temps de Pausanias, se 
trouvait a 1’extrEmitE de la ville, 64 Etait au centre d’un vaste espace dont 
la surface batie n’occupait certainement qu’une partie. Ce trace de l’en¬ 
ceinte sans rapport avec la surface habitee est une caracteristique que 
l’on retrouve, avec une fonction identique quoiqu’avec une histoire dif- 
ferente, pour deux autres cites fortifiees, Phigalie et Megalopolis. 

Phigalie, dans le Sud-Ouest de l’Arcadie, est situee sur un plateau 
rocheux coupe au Sud par la vallee profonde de la Neda, et bordE au 
Nord-Est et a l’Ouest par deux ravins. Au Nord-Est, se dresse une acro¬ 
pole aux pentes raides qui est surmontee d’une citadelle de forme ovale 
avec une grosse tour, tres tardive semble-t-il (peut-etre meme du 
Moyen-Age). Les murailles de 1’enceinte utilisaient les avantages 
defensifs que lui donnaient le terrain: 65 se developpant par secteurs suc- 
cessifs, elle couronnait les lignes dominantes du site. Son tracE englo- 
bait, outre l’acropole et ses pentes, les Elevations de terrain qui s’eten- 
daient au pied, en particulier au Sud-Ouest; il englobait ainsi une super- 
ficie bien supErieure k celle de la ville; celle-ci abritait des cultures et 
des paturages, et offrait un refuge aux populations du territoire. Si Pau¬ 
sanias parle d’enceinte des le VII* s., 66 les vestiges encore visibles sont 
difficiles a dater; les trongons les plus anciens seraient du V* ou du 
dEbut du IV e s. L’enceinte comporte k la fois des tours semi-circulaires 
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(en relation avec des potemes) et des tours rectangulaires flanquant le 
rempart a l’Est. Le secteur Ouest ne comportait pas de tours, mais on 
note dans ce secteur un renforcement de l’organisation defensive d’un 
autre type. C’est d’abord la presence de contre-murs (ou hypoteichis- 
mata ): k l’extremite Ouest, un mur se detache du reste de l’enceinte 
pour courir sur une ligne de cretes. Un autre, plus au Nord, remplit la 
meme fonction defensive (ces murs de protection empechent les 
assaillants de prendre position k des endroits pouvant compromettre la 
defense de 1’agglomeration). D’autre part, Cooper et Myers ont egale- 
ment constate l’existence d’un proteichisma long de pres de 450 m, k 
150 m a l’Ouest de la cite. 

Le meme parti dans le trace de l’enceinte se retrouve a Megalopo¬ 
lis: 67 l’enceinte est deux fois plus longue qu’a Mantin6e par exemple, et 
la surface enclose etait certainement plus importante que la superficie 
de la ville elle-meme, et cela des sa conception. A cette particularity 
s’en ajoute une autre: la ville est etablie dans une plaine. Comme on va 
le voir, le cas n’est pas unique en Arcadie. 

I A3 Les villes de plaine 

A l’opposy des villes qui component une acropole, l’Arcadie connait en 
effet plusieurs etablissements installes en plaine (bassins ou hautes 
plaines). Ils ne cherchent pas k s’accrocher a quelque eminence de ter¬ 
rain, mais se sont etablis au centre d’un bassin ou d’une plaine et ne 
comptent pour leur defense que sur leur enceinte. Ce sont surtout Mega¬ 
lopolis, Tegee, Mantinee et Kleitor. Dans les premiers cas - l’histoire 
de la naissance Kleitor, quant a elle, n’est pas connue - il s’agit de villes 
qui ont £te fondees par syncecisme. 

Pour Megalopolis, le choix du site, dans la plaine, r£pond a des consi¬ 
derations d’ordre strategique: Megalopolis ferme le passage aux Lace- 
demoniens et elle est au croisement des routes qui menent d’Arcadie en 
Elide, en Messenie, en Laconie et en Argolide, mais ses qualites defen¬ 
sives intrins^ques sont presque nulles. L’enceinte utilise les ondulations 
legeres de la plaine, mais grosso modo son plan est quadrangulaire. Le 
detail du trace est mal connu: les fouilleurs anglais le restituent d’apres 
des sondages executes en douze points de l’enceinte, ce qui ne permet ni 
de connaitre l’implantation des courtines, tours et potemes, ni de savoir 
s’il a jamais existe un diateichisma permettant de reduire la surface a de- 
fendre. Pour l’essentiel ce trac£ remonte a la premiere moitie du IV e s. La 
valeur defensive des murs de Megalopolis £tait mise en doute des 1’An¬ 
tiquity: Cleomyne, rapporte Polybe, 68 “savait que la ville etait difficile a 
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defendre k cause de son 6tendue et de son sous-peuplement”. L’etendue 
et la situation en plaine creaient deux difficultes qui, cumul£es, valurent 
k Megalopolis d’etre plusieurs fois investie. Si un courant d’opinion fa¬ 
vorable a l’idee de reduire la longueur du trace de l’enceinte, “afin qu’on 
put la defendre en cas de danger” (Polybe), 69 se fait clairement jour en 
220, sa situation en plaine ne fut jamais mise en cause. 

Teg6e et Mantin6e sont etablies dans des bassins. Leur situation 
repond k la fois k leur fonction agricole et k des raisons strategiques. 
L’enceinte de Tegee est la plus mal connue. 70 La ville est situ£e dans 
une large plaine k un point-cle du reseau routier peloponnesien: elle est 
au croisement de deux grands axes Nord/Sud (Gythion-Sicyone) et Est- 
Ouest (Argos-Pyrgos). Le trac£ de l’enceinte, qui n’est localisee de 
manure precise qu’en quatre points, est Iargement hypothetique; il 
avait, pense-t-on, la forme d’une ellipse irregulifcre. La faible eminence 
voisine d’Haghios Sostis (35 m de haut), au Nord, jouait pour Tegee le 
role de citadelle (il s’agit peut-etre de l’aicpa de Polybe, 71 ou de la Phy- 
laktris de Pausanias), 72 permettant k des guetteurs de surveiller Faeces k 
la plaine: elle servait de “poste vigile” (Fougeres). 73 

La ville classique de Mantinee etait sur le meme axe routier Nord- 
Sud que Teg£e. 74 Installs sur un site absolument plat, elle fut con?ue, 
sans doute des le V* s., puis lors du synoecisme en 370, avec une 
enceinte ovale. Sa position centrale dans le bassin lui a £te dictee par 
des “conditions d’habitabilite” (Fougeres) 75 liees aux probtemes de 
l’ecoulement des eaux. Cette position centrale, au dfbouche de toutes 
les vallees, favorisait les transactions commerciales et l’agriculture. 
Ajoutons que l’alimentation en eau etait assume par les sources de 
Melangeia dont on amenait l’eau par un aqueduc. Cela 6tant, son 
importance strategique de camp retranche ^leve contre toute tentative 
d’invasion spartiate etait aussi primordiale, et l’enceinte, depourvue de 
site d’acropole et naturellement exposee aux attaques ennemies, devait 
compenser par une grande capacite defensive le choix d’un site en lui 
meme vulnerable. Le trace general 76 est parfaitement bien adapte aux 
conditions de la guerre a l’epoque de sa construction (vers 365-360 
selon Winter): 77 investissement, escalade par 6chelle, attaque par le 
belier ou la tortue. L’usage de rartillerie de guerre (catapultes, etc.) ne 
s’introduit que plus tard. La derivation de la riviere Ophis, qui entourait 
le rempart d’un foss6 ext6rieur, suppleait en partie l’absence de 
defenses naturelles, mais le trace de l’enceinte surtout assurait une 
defense efficace. Un trace circulaire, outre qu’il est economique et faci- 
lite les communications interieures, presente un front 6tendu homo- 
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gene, que l’ennemi ne peut attaquer k la fois que d’un c6te et sans 
espoir de se cacher: les murs de Mantinee etaient en effet continus; ils 
ne presentaient aucun angle saillant (les segments successifs etaient 
legerement convexes, ce qui augmentait le champ de vision sans affai- 
blir la defense). La construction en brique crue sur un soubassement en 
pierres appareillees avec emplecton , renforgait l’homogeneite et la sta¬ 
bility de l’ensemble. Les courtines etaient defendues par de nombreuses 
tours de flanquement (environ 105) independantes des courtines (leur 
distance ne depassait pas la portee de l’arme de main). Les portes 
etaient incluses dans l’^paisseur du rempart et protegees par des tours 
rondes, obligeant Fennemi a presenter au defenseur son cote decouvert. 
De nombreuses potemes de sortie, exigues et de valeur purement mili- 
taire, etaient egalement amenagees pour les besoins de la defense. Au 
IH e s., la cite fut prise plusieurs fois. D est vrai que Fart de la poliorce- 
tique avait progresse et de nouvelles recherches dans Fart des forte- 
resses en plaine s’£taient fait jour, par exemple k Kleitor. 

Un cas analogue au III' s.: Kleitor est situee dans une importante 
zone de passage du Nord de l’Arcadie. 78 Fortifiee sans doute au HI* s., 
selon Winter, 79 elle temoigne d’un art plus sophistique que Mantinee ou 
Orchomene. La ville est installee en plaine. Les ingenieurs ont integre 
deux faibles eminences dans le secteur Sud de l’enceinte (colline de 
Kontra, sur laquelle s’appuyait le theatre, et colline de Palati). Mais la 
colline de Kontra, la plus importante, ne constitue pas une reelle acro- 
pole: c’est seulement une denivellation sur laquelle court le rempart de 
maniere a tirer le meilleur parti du terrain. La riviere Kamesi, a FEst de 
la ville sert de fosse, comme k Mantinee. La nouveaute reside dans la 
presence, a cote des tours carrees, de tours de plan semi-circulaire, dis- 
posees a une distance suffisante pour couvrir les courtines et qui ont des 
dimensions desormais capables d’abriter des lithoboles (lanceurs de 
pierres). Des tours rectangulaires et une nouvelle tour semi-circulaire, 
ainsi qu’une porte k cour interieure ont ete reperees en 1988. 80 

On notera qu’aucune des murailles qui ont ete etudiees n’est ant£- 
rieure au V/TV* s. L’existence de la plupart des etablissements dont il a 
ete question est neanmoins attestee des Fepoque archai'que. 81 Ac6te de 
temoignages litteraires ponctuels, on attirera surtout l’attention sur 
l’existence en plusieurs cas de temples qui temoignent de la vie des 
cites des cette epoque et de leur capacite a assumer de grosses depenses 
(cf. infra, sur les sanctuaires). 
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I A.4 Les tours de guet 

En plus de leur enceinte fortifiee, certaines cites voyaient leur systeme 
defensif complete par 1’existence de tours de guet implantees sur le terri- 
toire. Pikoulas leur a consacre une fructueuse etude. 82 “Ce type d’edifice 
eloigne des villes ou des places fortes, mais gen^ralement en communi¬ 
cation optique directe ou par relais avec celles-ci, etait destine a assurer 
la surveillance des principales voies de passage, k prevenir la gamison 
ou la cite voisine d’une approche hostile” (Adam). 83 Le plus simple etait 
de plan carre: on en trouve des exemples en Tegeatide (tour de Magou - 
la) 84 et, surtout, en Mantinique tour de Stravomyti 85 sur une hauteur qui 
domine la plaine de Nestane et l’acces a la plaine de Mantinee, tour de 
Pikerni 86 au Nord-Est de la plaine de Mantinee et en liaison optique avec 
la ville, tour de Louka 81 sur une avancee rocheuse qui gardait l’acces k la 
plaine de Mantinee depuis l’Est et se trouvait en liaison visuelle avec 
Mantinee, tour de Mytika ou Skop6, 88 d’ou le regard embrassait & la fois 
les territoires de Mantinee et de Tegee. Sur le territoire de Stymphale, les 
fondations d’un petit batiment carre repere en 1900 par Skias avaient ete 
attribues par lui k une tour. 89 Plus r^cemment. Cooper identifie comme 
vestiges d’une tour ronde un monument dont ne subsistent que les as¬ 
sises inferieures; 90 il se dressait k 12 km de l’embouchure de la Neda 
(dont il dominait la vallee) et k 2,2 km de Phigalie (avec laquelle il etait 
en liaison visuelle). Tausend signale enfin les vestiges de trois tours au 
Sud de Pheneos, l’une k proximite d’ Haghia Varvara, l’autre, ronde, k 
1.5 km au Nord de Mati, la troisieme au Sud de ce village. 91 

I.B Fonctions politiques etfonction religieuse 
Si les fonctions defensives foumissent les vestiges les plus spectacu- 
laires sur le terrain, les fonctions politiques et les fonctions religieuses 
determinent la presence d’un certain nombre d’ensembles monumen- 
taux dont les premiers sont r£serv6s k la ville, mais dont les seconds 
jalonnent le territoire selon des schemas de repartition qui donnent leur 
personnalite a chaque cite. 

LB.I Fonctions politiques 

Sur les traces materielles des fonctions politiques de la cite, je serai 
breve, car les donnees sont peu nombreuses. L’agora est par excellence 
le lieu qui materialise les fonctions politiques et la conscience collec¬ 
tive des communautes. Or cette place publique n’est localisee que pour 
quelques sites: Stymphale, Tegee, Thelpousa, Megalopolis, Mantinee 
et Orchomene. 92 Les trois premiers sites sont les plus mal connus. 
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A Stymphale , Orlandos, qui a fouille l’agora presumee entre 1924 et 
1930, ne mentionne, dans ses comptes rendus annuels de Praktika, aucun 
monument a fonction politique. A Tegee, Berard a retrouve, “non loin de 
Palaeo-Episkopi”, l’angle Nord-Est de la place (une inscription montre 
qu’il etait occupe par un marche). 93 Le site de l’agora a fait depuis l’objet 
de fouilles encore inedites menees par Spyropoulos pres du theatre. A 
Thelpousa, une vaste place, situee a mi-pente de la colline qui portait le 
site, est bord6e de murs et de portiques: ce pourrait etre l’agora. 94 

Restent les trois demieres villes citees, qui ont en commun de com- 
porter des agoras congues en une seule fois, en raison de la fondation 
nouvelle de la ville (Mantinee, Megalopolis) ou, a Orchomene, en rai¬ 
son du deplacement de la place publique (de la ville basse vers l’acro- 
pole). Dans les deux premiers cas, la planification de l’ensemble 
remonte au second quart du IV e ; k Orchomene, elle daterait, d’apres 
Winter, 95 des annees 325. Au total, les vestiges sont pauvres et difficiles 
k interpreter. Les fouilles des Anglais a Megalopolis , completees par les 
fouilles en cours des Allemands et des Grecs, 96 ont mis au jour une 
agora sur un petit plateau qui domine l’Helisson au Nord. La rive du 
cours d’eau, dont le trace a legerement change, ne comportait pas de 
monuments; les trois autres cotes de l’agora etaient hordes de portiques 
et de sanctuaires qui donnaient a la place une forme quandrangulaire. 
Les monuments qui avaient une fonction politique ne sont pas surement 
connus: la fouille n’a pas permis de retrouver le portique des archives 
dont parle Pausanias 97 et, pour le bouleuterion , 98 l’identification avec 
un edifice rectangulaire assez important situe sur la bordure orientale de 
la place est possible, mais elle n’est pas certaine. 99 

A Mantinee , l’agora rectangulaire a ete reconstruite en partie k 
l’epoque romaine, mais le plan classique se laisse deviner. Le theatre en- 
ferme l’extremite occidentale; 100 ce serait, selon Fougeres, 101 le lieu de 
reunion de l’assemblee. Quant au bouleuterion , son identification habi- 
tuelle avec un batiment flanque de deux ailes en saillie auquel s’ajoutait 
un portique, sur le long cote Sud de 1’agora, est refutee par Winter en 
raison de sa structure qui fait plus penser au portique de Zeus Eleuthe- 
rios a Athenes qu’ik une salle de reunion. 102 Winter pense pour le bou¬ 
leuterion au batiment k peristyle interieur degage par les Frangais sur le 
long cote Nord; le monument semi-circulaire eleve au-dessus a 
l’epoque romaine n’aurait rien k voir avec Epigone (Fougeres l’inter- 
pretait comme l’“exedre d’Epigone”), 103 mais ce serait le successeur du 
bouleuterion classique. La construction situee immediatement a l’Est 

pourrait alors etre le Prytanee. On n’a, on le voit, aucune certitude. 
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Le site d'Orchomene permet d’6voquer 1’implantation d’une agora 
sur un site en pente. L’agora consistait en une place ouverte, en leg&re 
declivite, dont le sol n’avait pas ete nivele. Au Sud, elle 6tait soutenue 
par un mur et dominait de plusieurs metres la terrasse du temple d’Arte¬ 
mis Mesopolitis. 104 Un long edifice etabli sur la pente Est, en contrebas, 
a ete interpret^ comme bouleuterion “sous toutes reserves” par les 
fouilleurs, 105 puis plus franchement par MacDonald, 106 surtout en raison 
des decrets de proxenie qui y furent trouv^s. Mais outre que ceux-ci ne 
semblent pas avoir ete Hi a leur emplacement primitif, le monument a, 
comme le fait observer Winter, 107 un plan qui ne convient pas aux fonc- 
tions d’un tel Edifice: il etait long de 41 m et profond de 8,20 m et com- 
portait une colonnade intSrieure. L’auteur interprete plutot ce monument 
h etage comme un lieu de stockage, en relation avec la fonction commer- 
ciale de la place. Bref, on n’a pas a cet endroit de trace materielle, hormis 
les decrets de proxenie, de l’activite politique d’Orchomene. 

Un monument politique merite encore l’attention: le Thersilion de 
Megalopolis , une grande salle hypostyle pouvant accueillir 6000 per- 
sonnes, retrouvee sur la rive Sud de l’Helisson et dans laquelle se te- 
naient les assemblies permanentes de la Confederation arcadienne. 108 
Tandis que les organismes municipaux itaient implantes sur la rive Nord 
de l’Helisson, au Sud se dressaient les monuments fideraux: theatre et 
Thersilion. Les sanctuaires civiques se partageaient entre les deux em- 
placements.Au total, la fonction politique des cites, dont les textes lais- 
sent deviner la richesse, n’a laisse que peu de traces sur le terrain. 

LB2 Fonction religieuse 

La fonction religieuse de la citi est mieux attestee que sa fonction poli¬ 
tique: le nombre des temples connus pour les seules villes arcadiennes 
depasse cinquante; chacun des sites que nous avons etudies plus haut 
comporte g^neralement plusieurs sanctuaires. II est done impossible de 
passer en revue l’ensemble des sanctuaires d’Arcadie: on s’en tiendra a 
une typologie, en choisissant des exemples caracteristiques, et en citant 
les autres cas similaires. 

I.B.2.a La localisation des sanctuaires 
La localisation des sanctuaires obeit a certaines constantes. 109 On defi- 
nira d’abord ici les principaux sites ou its s’implantent, en reservant k la 
deuxieme partie de l’expose 1’explication de ces choix - lorsqu’elle est 
possible — et l’etude des combinaisons qui caract£risent les differents 
types de territoires arcadiens. 
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Dans la chora. Dans la chora, les sanctuaires sont, comme dans les 
autres regions de Grece, suburbains ou extra-urbains. Parmi les sanc¬ 
tuaires suburbains anciens, on peut signaler le sanctuaire de Poseidon 
Hippios a 7 stades (1,3 km) de Mantinee, identifie et fouille par Spyro- 
poulos, probablement la ou Fougeres proposait deja de le placer, au lieu 
dit Kalyvia Melias, au pied de la chapelle Saint-Nicolas (des chapiteaux 
archai'ques semblables, au decor particulier - avec un gorgerin decore 
de feuilles - ont 6t6 trouves par les deux fouilleurs). Les fondateurs 
mythiques en etaient les heros Agamedes et Trophonios et, a l’epoque 
classique, il joue le role de sanctuaire poliade." 0 D’autres sanctuaires 
suburbains apparemment anciens sont cites par Pausanias, comme le 
sanctuaire de Demeter Kidaria a Pheneos, dont les rites particuliere- 
ment archaiques, garantissent l’anciennete. 111 On peut encore citer le 
sanctuaire d’Artemis Kedreatis, loge dans un cedre, a cote d’Orcho- 
mene, 112 ou le sanctuaire d’Asklepios Kaousios, a cote de Kaous en 
Thelpousie, dont 1’anciennete n’est pas connue. 113 A cote de Tegee, sur 
la colline d’Haghios Sostis, un sanctuaire de Kore, Asklepios et Tyche 
(une des tuiles retrouvee sur le site porte les trois noms) peut remonter 
a l’epoque archaique." 4 A cote de Phigalie, le sanctuaire de Perivolia 
fait egalement figure de sanctuaire suburbain sur la route de Bassai." 5 
De meme, enfin, le sanctuaire de Despoina est juste a l’exterieur de 
l’enceinte de Lykosoura. 116 

Dans les plaines hautes. Dans les plaines hautes ou le long des val- 
lees fluviales, plusieurs sanctuaires de la chora, lies k la vie productive, 
se trouvent dans le bassin, dans les fonds des vallees ou sur les pre¬ 
mieres collines qui bordent la plaine. En Pheneatide, Pausanias cite 
ainsi le sanctuaire de Demeter Thesmia, a 15 stades environ de Phe¬ 
neos, au N.-E. (sans doute au pied du mont Cyllene), dont le culte 
remonterait aux temps legendaires de rArcadie." 7 C’est dgalement 
Demeter que Ton rencontre pr£s de Thelpousa, le long de la vallee du 
Ladon (sanctuaire de Demeter Eleusinia retrouve au lieu-dit Paliopoli, 
pres de Divritsa, 118 et sanctuaires de Demeter Erinys et Demeter Lou- 
sia). 119 De meme en Megalopolitide, pres de Trapezonte, a Basilis, ou 
Demeter Eleusinia est peut-etre h6ritiere d’une vieille divinite locale. 120 
A Bathos, dont le sanctuaire a, semble-t-il, ete retrouve pres de l’Al- 
phee, au lieu-dit “Vathy Rhevma“, les Grandes Deesses incluaient pro¬ 
bablement Demeter. 121 Sur les premieres hauteurs au Nord de Megalo¬ 
polis, se trouvait le sanctuaire de Demeter et d’Artemis k Zoitia. 122 

Si Demeter est frequente dans ce contexte g6ographique, d’autres 
divinites n’en sont pas moins presentes en plaine: dans le bassin de 
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Mantinee, Alalkomenia est attestee des le VI* s., 123 Hdrakles des le 
V*,' 24 Aphrodite Melainis et Dionysos pres de Melangeia occupent un 
sanctuaire dont l’existence k l’6poque hellenistique est attestee par la 
trouvaille d’un Satyre k l’outre. 125 

Les sanctuaires de montagne. Les sanctuaires de montagne consti¬ 
tuent comme il est normal une cat£gorie particulierement bien reprSsen- 
tee en Arcadie. Rarement situes au sommet precis, trop venteux et 
inhospitalier, ils sont en general implantes un peu au-dessous, sur une 
terrasse naturelle ou plus ou moins aplanie. Ainsi, au Sud de la chatne 
centrale d’Arcadie, le sanctuaire du mont Saint-Elie de Kandreva est 
install sur la face Nord de la montagne sur une plate-forme naturelle 
un peu aplanie par endroits. 126 En Tegeatide, les vestiges d’un sanc¬ 
tuaire d’Artemis sont visibles sur l’echine dSsolee du mont Psili Kor- 
phi, sous le sommet. 127 Sur le mont Kotilion, c’est dans un petit vallon 
egalement situe sous le sommet qu’ont degages deux temples, dont 
l’un est surement d’epoque archaique. 128 Le sanctuaire de Zeus Lykaios 
fait figure d’exception, avec son autel constitu6 d’un tertre artificiel 
greffe au point le plus eleve du mont Saint-Elie: la personnalite de Zeus 
Lykaios, qui est, entre autres aspects, un dieu des phenomenes atmo- 
spheriques, peut expliquer cette anomalie. 129 Un bon nombre de sanc¬ 
tuaires de montagne sont sur les pentes, voire sur les contreforts des 
massifs: ainsi le temple de Bassai, sur une etroite plate-forme du ver- 
sant Sud du mont Kotilion, et celui de Demeter Melaina dans une grotte 
du mont Elaion. 130 Le sanctuaire de Pan pres de Neda (anc. Berekla) est 
sur les contreforts meridionaux du mont Lyc£e. 131 

Les cols, et en particular ceux qui sont k la frontiere entre deux cit6s, 
constituent des lieux privilegies pour 1’installation de sanctuaires qui 
sont frequentes par les gens des deux versants. Pausanias cite plusieurs 
de ces lieux sacres: le sanctuaire d’Artemis sur le mont Krathis foumit 
le feu sacre des Lernaia en Argolide; 132 le sanctuaire d’Artemis Hymnia 
dans la chdra d’Orchomene est propriete commune des gens d’Orcho- 
mene et de Mantinee; 133 le sanctuaire d’Athena Soteira et Poseidon, sur 
le mont Boreion, est identifie avec le sanctuaire fouille par Rhomaios 
sur le mont Kravari, k la frontiere entre As6a et la Tegeatide. 134 Les 
trouvailles archeologiques permettent d’allonger sensiblement cette 
liste: on citera le sanctuaire du mont Aphrodision (a la frontiere entre 
Thelpousa et Psophis), 135 le sanctuaire de la passe d’Anemomilo, entre 
Alea et Orchomene, 136 et le sanctuaire de la route de la Klimax (de 
l’Echelle) entre Argos et Mantinee. 137 

L’agglomeration urbaine. L’agglomeration urbaine, quant a elle. 
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accueille largement les sanctuaires sur l’agora, comme ailleurs en 
Grece: voir par exemple le sanctuaire de Zeus Soter, Artemis Soteira et 
Megalopolis, dont le site et la fouille ont fait l’objet d’une mise en 
valeur recente, 138 le temple d’Artemis Mesopolitis a Orchomene 139 ou 
les petits temples voisins du theatre a Mantinee. 140 D’importants sanc¬ 
tuaires sont aussi depourvus de tout lien apparent avec l’agora: ainsi a 
Alipheira le temple archa'ique d’Athena et le sanctuaire classique 
d’Asklepios sont aux deux extremites de l’acropole; 141 a Stymphale, le 
temple d’Athena (?) est sur l’acropole au-dessus de l’agora; 142 a T£gee, 
le temple d’Alea Athena, sans doute inclu dans l’enceinte lors du synce- 
cisme de la cite, est situe au Sud-Ouest de l’agora. 143 Ces localisations 
dans le tissu urbain de la cite n’ont rien de systematique; des circons- 
tances topographiques ou historiques particulieres expliquent tel ou tel 
cas. 


I.B.2.b La physionomie des sanctuaires 
La physionomie des sanctuaires presente une assez grande diversite. On 
trouve en Arcadie, comme ailleurs, des sanctuaires qui ne component 
pas de temple et sont de simples aires consacrees avec un autel: 144 ainsi, 
sans doute, pour la majorite des hiera cites par Pausanias sans autre pre¬ 
cision. Ce doit etre aussi le cas lorsqu’un autel est retrouve seul, comme 
l’autel de Zeus Lykeios en Tegeatide. 145 Un des exemples les plus spec- 
taculaires est constitue par l’autel du mont Lycee qui consiste, selon 
Pausanias, 146 en un “tertre de terre“ (yfj<; x^pa): de fait, le sommet du 
mont Saint-Elie est couronne d’un monticule de 30 m de diametre et de 
1,50 m de haut, fait de terre noircie contenant des os d’animaux brules; 
c’est une sorte de tumulus greffe sur la montagne. 147 Plus representatif 
du tout venant est le sanctuaire de Glanitsa qui est installe sur le versant 
d’une colline aux confms septentrionaux de la Megalopolitide. II est 
limite par un mur de peribole qui fait soutenement k l’Ouest, au Nord et 
au Sud; a l’interieur de l’enclos, un autel bas construit avec soin, fut 
pendant longtemps le seul edifice, avant la construction tardive d’un 
portique. 148 

A l’autel s’ajoute souvent une statue et il arrive, dans les sanctuaires 
les plus rustiques, que les hommes utilisent pour abriter la statue cul- 
tuelle, en guise de temple, des abris naturels. A cote d’Orchomene, le 
sanctuaire d’Artemis Kedreatis consistait en un grand cedre creux, a 
l’interieur duquel se trouvait place le xoanon de la deesse. 149 Pres de 
Phigalie, la statue de Demeter Melaina etait abritee dans une grotte iso¬ 
lee, sur le mont Elaion; un bois de chenes sacres et une source d’eau 
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froide se trouvaient dans le sanctuaire. 150 On trouve done en Arcadie 
des sanctuaires d’une grande simplicity. 

Pourtant, si Ton prend une vue d’ensemble, on est frapp6 de ce que la 
morphologie des sanctuaires arcadiens ne repond guere k la reputation 
de rusticite de ses habitants. On est impression^, en parcourant la 
region, par le nombre de temples soign£s qui y furent eleves, non seule- 
ment dans les villes, mais aussi dans la chora. Si, d’aprfcs Pausanias, le 
temple urbain de Tegee “l’emporte de loin sur tous ceux du Pelopon- 
nese par sa structure et, en particular, par sa taille”, 151 le temple de Bas- 
sai, dans la chora de Phigalie, faisait egalement son admiration “pour la 
beaute de la pierre et la finesse de I’ajustage”. 152 Certains temples sont 
plus rudimentaires, comme au lieu-dit Kotilon 153 ou sur la colline de 
Gortsouli; 154 mais au total on remarque la quality des temples de la 
chora. 

Typologie des temples archa'iques. C’est particulierement vrai pour la 
p^riode archaique, ou ces temples, commandites par des cit£s, appor- 
tent un temoignage precieux sur la vie de ces ytablissements. 0stby leur 
a recemment consacre plusieurs etudes. 155 Les sites de Tegee et de Pal- 
lantion, 156 ou il a etudie quatre temples, permettent de dresser une typo¬ 
logie des principaux Edifices archa'iques d’Arcadie. A T6g6e, le plan 
absidal est represente par deux edifices, construits selon la technique 
du clayonnage sur pieux k l’exterieur et k l’interieur du mur; ils se sont 
apparemment succede k bref intervalle, peut-etre des le d£but du VIII e 
s. 157 Mais le plan en oikos quadrangulaire est surtout caracteristique de 
PArcadie archaique. 158 Le temple A de Pallantion, construit sur une 
petite terrasse artificielle sur la pente Sud de la colline Saint-Jean, etait 
de plan rectangulaire, sans subdivision, avec une entree au Sud-Est 
(l’autel et les restes de sacrifices trouv6s k l’interieur permettent d’iden- 
tifier le batiment comme un temple); 0stby le rapproche, pour les pro¬ 
portions (2/3), du petit temple du mont Kotilion, du temple de Dimitra 
(indatable) et d’un ‘temple’ (?) de Psophis. Aucun materiel ne permet 
de dater la construction du temple, mais par son type, il se rattache au 
Geometrique recent. 159 Un autre temple, le temple B, de plan tres 
simple, sans doute posterieur de quelques decennies, se trouve au som- 
met de l’acropole (des objets votifs y ont 6te trouves). De plan rectan¬ 
gulaire allong6 (proportions 5/12), il est restitu6 avec une cella pro- 
fonde et un adyton\ il daterait de la premiere moitie du VI* s. On peut le 
comparer, en Arcadie, au grand temple du mont Kotilion ( cella et pro- 
domos ), au temple archaique de Bassai, a celui de Psophis d£j& cit6, au 
temple de Gortsouli fouil!6 par Karagiorgha; la presence d’un adyton 
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releverait d’une tradition locale. 160 Au milieu du VI e s., le temple C de 
Pallantion, situe sur le flanc Sud de l’acropole, reprend le meme type 
de plan en oikos. Le sekos comporte une cel la tres allongee (5,19 m sur 
plus de 13 m), qui abrite a 1’Ouest un grand socle (de statue cultuelle) 
legerement desaxe, derriere lequel se trouvent deux bases de colonnes 
(en bois) donnant acces k un adyton de plan carre. Pour la forme allon¬ 
gee du plan, on rapprochera en Arcadie le temple de Dimitra, le curieux 
temple trapezoidal de Lykochia. De telles proportions, qui ne sont pas 
sans parallele dans le Peloponnese, peuvent relever d’une tendance 
regionale, et elles restent ensuite en usage pour le sekos dans des 
temples peripteres du VI e s. comme le temple d’Alea Athena k Tegee, le 
temple d’Orchomene et celui du mont Kandreva. Pour 1’espace inte- 
rieur du temple C de Pallantion (les fondations du pteron sont poste- 
rieures), on rapprochera le temple d’Alipheira. La presence de Vadyton 
(qui ressemble a la piece arrifere du premier temple de Bassai) procede 
de la meme tradition locale que les edifices precedents. 161 

Des Parcha'isme, a cote du plan en oikos, /’architecture monumentale 
dorique penetre en Arcadie, sans doute depuis l’Argolide et la Corin- 
thie. Le temple de Tegee marque le point de depart de l’architecture 
religieuse monumentale en Arcadie. C’est vers la fin du VII e s. qu’il est 
edge. II comporte une peristasis de 6 sur 18 colonnes, un sekos allonge 
avec pronaos, cella avec deux colonnades interieures en bois et adyton ; 
il represente, selon 0stby, un stade intermediate entre l’Heraion d’Ar- 
gos, qui a pu servir d’inspirateur, et l’Heraion d’Olympie. 162 Le premier 
temple realise entierement en marbre est celui de Psili Korphi, pres de 
Mavriki, en Tegeatide: on peut le dater de la premiere moitie du VI* s. D 
comporte une cella, non pas amphiprostyle comme le pensait Rho- 
maios, mais prostyle tetrastyle. Certains caracteres de son elevation, en 
particulier la colonnade spacieuse et aeree, sont appeles a rester parmi 
les traits distinctifs de 1’architecture arcadienne aux epoques plus 
r6centes. 163 

Le temple periptere, qui aurait done fait son apparition vers 600 & 
Tegee, reparait k Orchomene ou, d’apres la forme de son chapiteau 
dorique, il est a dater autour de 530. C’est ainsi, dans une petite cite 
reculee, le premer exemple de peristasis classique avec 6 colonnes sur 
13, comportant un entraxe modulaire identique sur les longs et les petits 
cotes et une contraction angulaire calculee avec precision. Le sekos 
comportait pronaos et cella. Par la perfection de sa conception, l’edifice 
fait un peu figure d’intrus a cette date en Arcadie: sa construction pour- 
rait, selon 0stby, etre due k l’influence de Corinthe ou d’Argos. 164 
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Les temples des decennies suivantes sont moins originaux. Le 
temple de Vigla (sans doute le temple d’Athena et Poseidon sur le 
mont Boreion), entierement en marbre, reprend vers 520-510 le plan 
modeme de 6 sur 13 colonnes, mais avec des entraxes plus etroits sur 
les longs cotes qu’en facade, et sans contraction angulaire. 165 A Pallan- 
tion, vers 500 ou au tout debut du V e s., les habitants de la cite, peut- 
etre par emulation avec la cite d’Asea sur le territoire de laquelle se 
trouvait le temple du mont Boreion, firent le projet d’embellir le 
temple C et preparerent les fondations et le stylobate pour une colon¬ 
nade qui aurait donne au temple les memes dimensions qu’ik Vigla, 
mais qui ne fut sans doute jamais elevee. 166 Ainsi le schema du temple 
periptere de 6 sur 13 colonnes s’impose en Arcadie, mais sans les raf- 
finements du temple d’Orchomene. On retrouve pour le temple du 
mont Saint-Elie de Kandreva, construit vers 500, le meme plan qu’a 
Orchomfcne (peristasis de 6 sur 13 colonnes, enserrant un sekos forme 
d’un pronaos et d’une cella), mais les innovations les plus radicales du 
temple d’Orchomene (module et contraction angulaire) n’ont decide- 
ment pas fait ecole. 167 

Autour de 480, le temple d’Athena k Alipheira pr6sente un plan qui 
rappelle celui du temple C de Pallantion: 168 une longue cella sans pro¬ 
naos ni divisions interieures, entouree d’une peristasis de 6 sur 15 
colonnes. A l’entablement, une double contraction angulaire dans la 
frise correspondant aux deux demiers entrecolonnements, fait penser k 
la solution adoptee en Italie mdridionale et en Sicile. 169 

Le developpement de l’architecture arcadienne pendant 1’archai'sme 
est-il un phenomene interne et local ou est-il imputable a l’influence de 
l’Argolide, comme le sugg&re 0stby? II faudrait pour en decider dispo¬ 
ser d’un plus grand nombre de donnees en Argolide. 

Les temples des epoques classique et hellenistique. La typologie des 
Edifices religieux archaiques a fait apparattre deux categories de monu¬ 
ments: les uns en oikos, les autres peripteres. Ces deux categories res¬ 
tent fecondes jusqu’& l’epoque hellenistique. En l’absence d’etudes sys- 
tematiques sur les temples classiques et hellenistiques, on se bomera 
aux remarques qui suivent. 170 

La tradition des edifices en oikos , auxquels succedent des temples a 
oikos munis de porches k colonnes, se poursuit aux epoques classique et 
hellenistique. A Alipheira, le temple d’Asklepios, eleve sans doute dans 
la seconde moiti6 du IV* s., est compose d’une simple cella avec deux 
colonnes entre les antes, probablement sans pronaos.' 71 A Phigalie, 
dans le secteur Sud-Ouest de la ville, un temple repere depuis long- 
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temps et actuellement en cours de fouilles comporte une cella avec la 
base d’une statue, et un pronaos sans colonnes dont le mur de fagade est 
simplement perce d’une porte. 172 A Gortys de Cynourie, au IV* s., le 
temple d’Asklepios installe dans le sanctuaire du haut, tres mine, etait 
sans doute un edifice prostyle avec cella etroite, tandis que le temple du 
sanctuaire du bas comportait une cella et un pronaos prostyle. 173 A 
l’epoque hellenistique, le petit temple de Petrovouni, pres de Methy- 
drion, presente une cella et un pronaos distyle in antis. 174 Plus originaux 
sont le temple de 1’agora de Stymphale qui est tetrastyle prostyle, avec, 
a l’arriere, un adyton divise en deux pieces (pour des raisons sans doute 
religieuses qui nous echappent) 175 et le temple d’Artemis Mesopolitis a 
Orchomene qui daterait du troisieme quart du IV* s. selon Winter; il 
comporte une cella et un pronaos profond precede d’un portique tetra¬ 
style avec 2 colonnes en retour sur les petits cotes. 176 

Cette formule, qui met en valeur la facade peut etre mise en rapport 
avec k un type de plan qui apparait it Megalopolis des le IV* s. pour le 
temple de Zeus Soter. L’ddifice, veritablement enchasse dans le por¬ 
tique Ouest du sanctuaire, comporte une cella a l’interieur de laquelle 
une colonnade en pi entourait le groupe cultuel, et un pronaos tetrastyle 
in antis. A l’Est, devant le pronaos, se trouvait un prostoon, plus large 
que le pronaos, avec 6 colonnes en fagade et 6 colonnes en retour. Le 
materiel des fouilles recentes conduirait a dater le temple autour de 340, 
et non au IQ* s. comme je l’avais propose d’apres des remarques archi- 
tecturales. 177 Le plan a prostoon elargi se retrouve pour le temple de 
Despoina a Lykosoura, dont la date est discutee; il comporte une cella 
et un pronaos precede d’une colonnade prostyle hexastyle a fagade elar- 
gie, qui n’est pas sans rappeler le temple de Zeus a Megalopolis ou le 
temple en calcaire de Marmaria a Delphes (vers 360) et le monument de 
Nicias; on serait done tente de donner une date assez haute au temple au 
simple vu de son plan. 178 D’autres elements, comme les terres cuites 
architecturales, conduisent a le dater plutot autour de 200. 179 

Le type du temple periptere est atteste pour des edifices qui se situent 
dans la tradition des temples archafques a Gortys, a Bassai et k Tegee. 
Dans les trois cas, 0stby souligne de possibles influences de l’Argolide: 
le temple de l’Asklepieion du bas a Gortys, reste inacheve, devait 
reprendre les proportions trapues du temple d’Asklepios a Epidaure (6 
colonne sur 11, sans opisthodome). 180 Pour les deux grands temples de 
Bassai et Tegee, je renvoie aux etudes recentes qui les concement 181 et 
aux quelques remarques faites ci-dessous sur deux particularites. 

Le temple de Lousoi (IV* s.) ne se laisse enfermer dans aucune des 
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categories evoquees. L’etude en a ete reprise recemment et doit debou- 
cher sur une publication. Des etudes anterieures et des chroniques don- 
nees dans YOJh, il ressort que le temple du III* s. presente un sekos 
allong6 avec un pronaos tetrastyle in antis, une cella avec deux rangees 
de 5 piliers le long des murs et un adyton. Le long de la cella, de Vady- 
ton et du pronaos au Nord et au Sud, deux galeries laterales, avec une 
porte donnant acces au pronaos depuis la nef Sud, ouvraient sur l’exte- 
rieur par une colonnade dorique. 182 

Deux particularity des temples classiques et hellenistiques m6ritent 
une remarque. La presence d’un adyton (Bassai, Lousoi, Stymphale), 
generalement liee a un plan assez allonge, a souvent €i€ expliquee par 
des raisons cultuelles. 183 En fait, celles-ci sont aleatoires, mais il est 
clair que l’on a affaire a une tradition locale qui remonte a l’archaisme 
et qui demanderait done une explication valable dans tous les cas. La 
presence d’une porte secondaire dans la cella (Bassai, Tegee, Lyko- 
soura) a re 5 u des interpretations du meme ordre. On ne peut pas refuser 
ces explications a priori, lorsqu’il s’agit par exemple de mettre la porte 
du temple de Lykosoura en relation avec les gradins sur lesquels elle 
debouche ou la porte de Tegee en liaison avec la fontaine d’Aug6 qui 
est & cote. 184 Mais on ne manquera pas de souligner le caract&re recur¬ 
rent du phenom&ne, que Ton peut done considerer comme caractdris- 
tique de 1’architecture arcadienne. Au total, la frequence des temples a 
oikos, les proportions allongees des edifices, la frequence d’un adyton, 
l’existence d’une porte secondaire sont autant de traits qui donnent aux 
sanctuaires d’Arcadie leur physionomie propre. 

Les autels. Les autels qui etaient devant les temples, lorsqu’ils sont 
conserves, presentent les caracteres habituels a ce type d’edifice. Ils sont 
de plan rectangulaire et leurs proportions varient: voir les autels du mont 
Aphrodision, de Lousoi, d’Alipheira (l’autel y est de plan tres allongS), 
d’Orchomfcne (Artemis M6sopolitis), de Tegee (Athena Alea), de Lyko¬ 
soura (trois autels), de Pallantion (temple C) et de Megalopolis. 185 

Autres edifices dans les sanctuaires. Certains types d’6difice que l’on 
s’attend & trouver dans un sanctuaire n’ont pas encore retenu 1’attention 
en Arcadie, et il n’en est pas d’exemple connu: ainsi les salles de ban¬ 
quet dont les Canadiens ont en vain cherche un exemple a Stymphale 
sur l’acropole. En revanche, on a recemment insiste sur la fonction 
d’asile et de place de refuge, particulierement developpee pour certains 
lieux sacres et permettant a des refugies d’habiter dans le sanctuaire; 
elle se traduirait par la presence d’espaces enclos, dans les sanctuaires, 
superieurs k la superficie necessaire aux monuments. Sinn 186 pense par 
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exemple au sanctuaire du mont Lycee, 187 aux sanctuaires de Bassai, 
inclus selon Cooper dans une meme vaste enceinte, 188 ou au sanctuaire 
d’Artemis Mesopolitis a Orchomene. 

D’autres edifices sont utilitaires, comme les portiques qui regulari- 
sent la forme du sanctuaire (exemples aux sanctuaires de Zeus Sdter a 
Megalopolis et de Despoina k Lykosoura). D’autres enfin sont lies a des 
particularity du culte: portique d’incubation (?) a Gortys, 189 megaron a 
Melangeia (Mantinique) ou a Lykosoura. Le megaron de Melangeia 
peut avoir ete un simple enclos, peut-etre retrouve par Fougeres, 
entoure d’un mur qui garantissait le secret du rite. 190 A Lykosoura, un 
veritable Edifice peut etre restitue: installe sur la pente septentrionale du 
Terzi, il comportait, sur une krepis , un enclos rectangulaire borde 
d’orthostates et encadre par deux escaliers longes d’un mur; au-dessus 
s’elevait un portique dont la facade etait constitute de dalles de pierres 
entre des demi-colonnes; a l’interieur de l’enclos, on a retrouve des 
restes de sacrifices. 191 La stucture du megaron etait ainsi bien adaptee a 
ses differentes fonctions religieuses: accueillir les mystes (dans le por¬ 
tique) et abriter par des murs 1’initiation hors des regards indiscrets. 

Plusieurs edifices que leur destination lie intimement au sanctuaire 
sont a 1’exterieur de l’enclos sacre: stade, hippodrome, theatres, 192 mai- 
sons de pretres et hotels. Ils sont assez mal representes en Arcadie. Si 
Pausanias cite plusieurs stades (a cote de Pheneos, en Mantinique, a 
Tegee, pres de Mainalos, a Megalopolis, sur le Lycee) et un gymnase (a 
Phigalie), 193 il y a peu de vestiges de ce type d’edifice. A Ttgee, l’em- 
placement du stade a ete recemment retrouve, juste au Sud-Est du 
temple d’Athena Alea, grace k une pierre du depart de la piste. 194 Sur le 
mont Lycte, 195 le plateau allonge de Kato Kambos portait l’hippodrome 
dont le dessin est encore parfaitement visible dans le vallon, qui forme 
une sorte de koilon naturel (des rangees de gradins ont ete trouvees a 
son extremite Sud). A l’Est de l’hippodrome, le vallon s’elargit pour 
recevoir le stade installe parallelement (des blocs de la ligne de depart 
sont visibles sur le site). Quant aux ‘hotels’, ces “batiment d’accueil 
carres .... avec des chambres tout autour en bas et en haut”, comme les 
decrit Thucydide, 196 Kraynak, qui leur a consacre une these americaine, 
suggere d’en voir les vestiges dans la ‘maison de pretres’ fouillee par 
les Frangais au Sud-Est du sanctuaire du bas k Gortys: 197 elle se recom- 
mande k 1’attention par le nombre des pieces et leur uniformite, et par le 
soin de la construction. Au Nord du temple plusieurs edifices d’epoque 
hellenistque peuvent egalement avoir servi d’hotels destines aux 
malades. 198 Dans le vallon du mont Lycee, un grand batiment quadran- 
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gulaire se voit g6neralement attribuer une vocation hoteli&re: le plan 
serait celui d’une cour avec des pieces sur au moins trois c6tes. 199 

Au total, les elements constitutifs des sanctuaires sont en gros les 
memes d’un site & l’autre, et l’on ne decele pas de difference notable 
entre la chora et la ville. La diversite tient plutot a l’histoire locale: 
l’histoire politique peut etre it l’origine d’une construction de prestige 
(Gortys), ou l’histoire religieuse, conservative, conduire it garder leur 
forme aux premiers sanctuaires (Bassai). La localistaion des sanctuaires 
dans tel site particular, quant a elle, est liee a des considerations geo- 
graphico-economiques ou historiques sur lesquelles on reviendra dans 
la seconde partie de ce nVmoire. 

I.C Lesfonctions sociales 

Les fonctions sociales de la cite s’expriment dans l’urbanisme et les 
constructions utilitaires de la ville, dans l’habitat disperse de la chora et 
et dans des necropoles. A ce point de vue, les donnees sont peu nom- 
breuses en Arcadie. Seules les fouilles recentes de Stymphale et de 
Lousoi ont apporte quelques elements d’information. 

Urbanisme: de rares exemples 

A Stymphale, l’etude systematique du plan urbain par les Canadiens, 
aidee par des mesures de resistivite et aujourd’hui completee par des 
fouilles, a r6v6Ie qu’a l’int£rieur du polygone irregulier que forment les 
murs de fortification, le trac6 de la ville ob&ssait, dans les secteurs N.- 
O. et S.- E. en tout cas, et peut-etre dans toute la cite, a un plan regulier 
de type orthogonal (les ilots mesuraient 36 sur 103 m). La conception 
d’ensemble pourrait dater du IV* s. et etre liee, selon Williams, comme 
dans d’autres cit6s, a un syncecisme qui aurait remodele la ville exis- 
tante. 200 Les auteurs de cette decouverte pensent qu’un modele ana¬ 
logue peut avoir ete utilise a Mantinee et it Megalopolis, oil le le plan 
d’ensemble n’est pas connu. Tout au plus Fougeres supposait-il, pour 
Mantinee, que le trace elliptique de la ville, divise en dix secteurs par 
les ouvertures des portes avait influe sur la repartition topographique: 
les voies suburbaines devaient logiquement etre prolongees par dix rues 
principales, divisant l’aire interieure en dix secteurs et aboutissant a 
l’agora, qui n’etait pas exactement au centre g6om6trique de l’ellipse. 201 

Parmi les monuments qui definissent la ville, mis <1 part les agoras et 
les monuments religieux dont il a ete question plus haut, les edifices 
gymniques et les theatres jouent un role essentiel. Plusieurs theatres ont 
ete retrouves qui sont, comme il est habituel, adosses it une eminence: 202 
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ainsi a Kleitor (colline Kontra) 203 et a Megalopolis, 204 ou sur la pente de 
l’acropole (Psophis, Orchomene). 205 Les villes de Tegee et de Mantinee 
presentent des solutions originales: le theatre est edifie en terrain plat, 
avec de puissants murs d ’analemma. A Mantinee, il entre dans la com¬ 
position architecturale de l’agora dont il ferme l’extremit6 occiden- 
tale. 206 A Tegee, il etait a 200 ou 300 m du coin N.-E. de l’agora. 207 

L’habitat constitue le reste du tissu urbain. A Gortys, cinq maisons 
ont ete retrouvees pres du sanctuaire du bas; elle datent de la premiere 
moitie du IV e s. 208 L’habitat commence seulement a etre etudie a Stym- 
phale 209 et a Lousoi, 210 ou les fouilles autrichiennes ont mis au jour dans 
la region de Phoumi sur la terrasse inferieure, une maison hellenistique 
a peristyle occupee a partir du IV* s., et des installations artisanales; une 
prospection geophysique a mis en evidence la presence de construc¬ 
tions sur les terrasses situees a l’Ouest et au Nord de cette maison: 
l’existence d’un complexe d’habitations est assure au Nord. Pour le 
ravitaillement en eau, outre les fontaines (dont les plus remarquables 
sont celle de Phigalie, de Lykosoura et de Stymphale), 211 on signalera 
l’aqueduc de Stymphale, connu dans son etat recent. 212 

L’espace funeraire 

L’espace funeraire des cites arcadiennes n’a que rarement retenu I’at- 
tention. Certes le corpus de Tegee compte au moins 87 inscriptions 
funeraires, 213 mais les provenances exactes sont rarement connues. A 
Stymphale, les lieux de trouvaille de steles funeraires laissent supposer 
l’existence de trois necropoles. 214 Le plus souvent, les chroniques de 
fouilles mentionnent rapidement la trouvaille de necropoles (territoire 
de Kleitor, Mantinee, secteur de Dimitsana, etc.), 215 mais sans donner 
aucune precision. La cite d’Alipheira fait exception: la necropole, qui 
etait a l’Est et au Sud de la ville, presente une serie de tombes remar¬ 
quables par leurs facades architecturales qui les apparentent aux tom- 
beaux macedoniens (Orlandos pense aux effets d’une presence macedo- 
nienne dans la fin du IV* et dans le debut du HI* s.). 216 Il reste impos¬ 
sible de se faire une idee des necropoles ordinaires des autres cites. 

Les ‘sites’ de la chdra 

Dans la chdra, les fonctions sociales et economiques ont laisse peu de 
traces materielles, si Ton met h. part le reseau routier dont Pikoulas s’at- 
tache a restituer l’ensemble 217 et qui est un aspect important pour la 
comprehension de la position des villes. Citons des restes de quai pour 
les bateaux sur la Neda. 218 On attend des fermes sur le territoire, mais ce 
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type d’edifice n’est a l’heure actuelle represent^ que de maniere tres 
sporadique (une ferme k tour possible en Mantinique, 219 des vestiges se 
rattachant peut-etre k une ferme a Stymphale, 220 et des traces de fermes 
dans le bassin d’Asea, 221 mais aucun Edifice dont la fonction agricole 
soit indiscutablement etablie grace a des objets trouv^s sur le site). Des 
surveys intensifs, corame le Megalopolis Field Survey en M^galopoli- 
tide, attestent quant a eux l’existence de nombreux ‘sites’ antiques, sans 
permettre toujours d’en definir la nature. 222 Du moins des etablisse- 
ments correspondant peut-etre a Haimoniai, Kromnos, 223 Leuktron, 
Malea, Oresthasion et Phalaisiai ont-ils ete reperes. Les etudes de ce 
type gagneraient a etre multiplies: une prospection vient d’etre menee 
sur le territoire d’Asea, dont les resultats sont particulierement interes- 
sants pour l’histoire de la cite. 224 

Une fois passees en revue les elements qui attestent le peuplement en 
Arcadie, il convient d’examiner leur implantation, leur association et 
leur repartition sur les differents types de territoires, autrement dit 
d’etudier sur chaque territoire les reseaux de villages et de sanctuaires 
qui se constituent a cote des villes, et de voir, si faire se peut, a quelle 
logique ils repondent. Deux facteurs paraissent essentiels: la geogra¬ 
phic physique et humaine des regions, qui modele en premier lieu le 
paysage, et l’histoire des cites (en particular quand elles sont fondees 
par synoecisme) qui le remod&le 6ventuellement. 


II. L’implantation des sites sur les 
territoires: les facteurs geographiques et 
historiques 

IIA Facteurs geographico-economiques 
L’implantation des sites est largement conditionnee par la geographic 
physique et humaine. En simplifiant, on peut distingueren Arcadie deux 
ou trois types de cadre naturel, auxquels correspondent des implanta¬ 
tions particuli£res: 225 les regions de montagne, les hautes plaines et les 
regions mixtes qui associent les deux elements precedents. 

11 A. 1 Les montagnes 

Examinons d’abord la montagne, je veux dire les cites dont l’essentiel 
de la superficie est occupee par des massifs montagneux. II s’agit de 
l’Arcadie occidentale (Kynaitha, Psophis, Thelpousa, 226 Alipheira et 
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Phigalie). Ce sont des refuges (ainsi la citadelle d’Alipheira), des can¬ 
tons de terres arides et inhospitalieres, qui connaissent un climat rigou- 
reux. Aux yeux de Polybe, les habitants de Kynaitha symbolisaient ce 
type de region ou, comme le note Braudel, 227 la civilisation est souvent 
‘mitigee’, ‘incomplete’: “Vu qu’ils ont, ecrit Polybe, 228 le climat et le 
relief de beaucoup le plus rude en Arcadie, ils en vinrent aux discus¬ 
sions et rivalites mutuelles et finalement s’enfon?erent dans une telle 
bestialite qu’on ne vit jamais dans une autre ville de Grece des impietes 
plus grandes et plus continuelles”. Quelle que soit l’injustice probable 
du jugement de Polybe, il reflete k la fois un topos et une tendance 
reelle de ces regions. Certes il y a toujours un peu de sol arable au fond 
des vallees ou sur les terrasses amenagees le long des pentes: la s’etablit 
la ville. Mais l’agriculture ne constitue qu’une faible part des activites 
de la population; celle-ci pour l’essentiel, vit, dispersee sur le territoire, 
de l’elevage des brebis, des moutons et des chevres, ainsi que de la 
chasse. 229 Le peuplement montagnard est souvent perdu dans un espace 
trop large et de circulation difficile. 

L’exemple le plus caracteristique est celui de Phigalie. La ville est 
installee au bord de la vallee encaissee de la Neda, “sur une hauteur 
abrupte presque de tous cotes” (Pausanias), 230 entouree de massifs mon- 
tagneux, mont Elaion au Sud et mont Kotilion au Nord-Est. Plusieurs 
points du territoire sont difficiles a atteindre, comme le sanctuaire d’Ar- 
temis Eurynome dont Pausanias dit qu’il est “difficile d’acces a cause 
de l’aprete du site” 231 et, au total, les zones cultivables sont rares. Les 
offrandes ordinaires a Demeter consistent dans “les produits des arbres 
cultiv6s (en particulier les fruits de la vigne), des rayons de miel et des 
laines qui n’ont pas encore ete traitees, mais restent impr^gnees de 
suint” (Pausanias); 232 c’est sans doute la l’essentiel des ressources. La 
culture du ble est evoquee par un oracle delphique qui conceme un epi¬ 
sode cultuel datable du V* s., mais elle est donnee comme precaire: 
“Deo mit fin pour vous a la pature, mais Deo, apres vous avoir faits 
lieurs depis et mangeurs de gateaux, vous a remis a la pature pour s’etre 
vu retirer les prerogatives d’autrefois et les honneurs anciens”; 233 les 
Phigaliens sont toujours menaces d’etre reduits pour leur subsistance 
aux glands et au gibier (ils sont qualifies de “mangeurs de glands” dans 
l’oracle cite). On imagine une bonne partie de la population a 1’instar de 
Pan, qui vit pres de Bassai “sous une hutte de branchages” 234 et “chas- 
sant tantot sur une montagne, tantot sur l’autre”. 235 La structure meme 
de la ville implique cette dispersion de 1’habitat sur le territoire: l’en- 
ceinte fortifiee est congue, on l’a vu, pour servir de refuge, ou les popu- 
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lations campagnardes avoisinantes pouvaient trouver protection avec 
leurs troupeaux. 

Dans ces conditions, il n’est pas etonnant que les installations les 
plus importantes soient dans la chora. Le long de la Neda k l’Ouest de 
Phigalie, une tour de guet et une halte pour les bateaux annoncent les 
activites defensives et commerciales de la ville. 236 L’habitat disperse sur 
le territoire, souvent modeste, n’a pas laisse de traces - on manque, il 
est vrai, d’un survey intensif de la region; tout au plus, la mention d’une 
local ite ( chorion ) appelee Bassai 237 peut-elle Svoquer la presence d’une 
petite agglomeration comme il s’en cr6e spontanement autour des sanc- 
tuaires. Car en matiere de vie religieuse, les principaux centre de vie, 
sont bien dans la chora, la ou vivait l’essentiel de la population. 238 Le 
sanctuaire d’Artemis Soteira, dans le Sud-Est de la ville, sans doute 
voisin de l’une des portes du rempart, constituait d’ailleurs “le point de 
depart pour les processions” qui se rendaient lors du culte officiel dans 
les sanctuaires du territoire; 239 les ex-voto retrouv6s h Bassai temoi- 
gnent, quant a eux, de la ferveur d’une clientele locale qui achetait peut- 
etre sur place une partie des objets qu’elle consacrait en offrandes (cer¬ 
tains peuvent meme avoir ete fabriques dans des ateliers de fonderie 
installes sur le site). 

Vers le Nord-Est du territoire, a une douzaine de stades au-dessus de 
la ville, au confluent du Lymax et de la Neda, Pausanias cite d’abord le 
sanctuaire d’Eurynome, entoure de cyprfcs. Venerd depuis une lointaine 
antiquite, il 6tait ouvert une fois par an, pour la fete qu’y celebrait la 
cite. La vieille statue en bois, theriomorphe, terminee en queue de pois- 
son et retenue par des chaines d’or, denonce une ancienne maitresse des 
eaux et de la faune, apparentee it Artemis, et elle temoigne de la voca¬ 
tion des sanctuaires de montagne <k entretenir l’existence de divinites 
archai'ques. 240 Tel est aussi le cas de Dem&er Melaina honoree au Sud- 
Ouest de Phigalie, dans une grotte du mont Elaion: le xoanon de cette 
vieille deesse protectrice de la vegetation avait une tete de cheval et ses 
cheveux etaient entremeles de serpents. 241 Le long de la route qui mene 
au mont Kotilion, les citoyens devaient s’arreter au temple de Perivolia, 
dont le proprietaire n’est pas encore connu. 242 Sur le mont Kotilion 
enfin se trouvaient regroupes plusieurs lieux de culte: le sanctuaire 
d’Apollon Epikourios, atteste des le VIIP-VII* s. et, a quelque 100 m 
sous le sommet, deux petits temples plus modestes, dont 1’identification 
fait probleme. 243 Au total il est clair qu’a Phigalie les sanctuaires de la 
chora, dont les divinites prot£geaient la nature animate et vegetale, 
comme la vie pereonnelle et la securite du territoire, Etaient les centres 
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religieux les plus importants. Us se trouvaient la ou vivaient paysans, 
bergers et chasseurs, dans la nature sauvage de la pleine montagne. 

Une organisation similaire, avec preponderance de la chora sur la 
ville pour les etablissements religieux, se retrouve dans la plupart des 
districts montagneux, avec des variantes dues a la diversite du paysage 
naturel. Si les etablissements de la cite de Psophis sont mal connus (un 
de ses sanctuaires majeurs peut avoir ete dans la chora, sur le mont 
Aphrodision), 244 Thelpousa offre un exemple comparable k celui de 
Phigalie pour ce qui conceme l’equilibre des sanctuaires entre ville et 
chora. 

Le territoire de Thelpousa doit son unite au fleuve qui le traverse, le 
Ladon, et a ses affluents. Lorsqu’il penetre en Thelpousie, le Ladon 
coule d’Est en Ouest; sa vallee est tantot tres resserree, tantot bordee de 
petites plates-formes cultivees. Une fois grossi de l’Arsen, son cours se 
met a couler vers le Sud: sa vallee est plus large et plus riante; il re^oit 
ensuite la Touthoa. Le paysage n’est done pas aussi uniformement mon¬ 
tagneux qu’it Phigalie: un reseau complique de plateaux, de collines et 
de sommets plus eleves s’organise entre les cours d’eau. Dans ces 
conditions, la terre n’est fertile que par tache et 1’elevage joue un role 
important k cote de l’agriculture: 1’evocation des chevaux d’Onkos 
dans un vieux mythe local en porte temoignage. 245 C’est pourquoi les 
plus importantes des installations connues, des sanctuaires, ne se trou- 
vent pas dans la ville malgre son etendue, mais sur le territoire. Elies ne 
sont pas, comme a Phigalie sur les montagnes elles-memes, mais le 
long des vallees. 

En amont de Thelpousa, dans la region frontaliere avec Kleitor, se 
trouvait, selon Pausanias, un sanctuaire de Demeter Eleusinia, Kore et 
Dionysos. II doit s’agir du temple de Paliopoli a Dimitra, qui est sur une 
terrasse cultivee, abrupte, dominant la profonde vallee du Ladon. 246 En 
descendant la vallee du fleuve, les restes de constructions antiques se 
trouvent sur une petite terrasse triangulaire limitee par le Ladon, un de 
ses affluents et un mur rocheux a l’Est; d’autres vestiges d’une cons¬ 
truction antique sont encore visibles un peu plus loin, pres de l’eglise 
des Saints-Theodores, nettement au-dessus des gorges du Ladon. 247 Un 
peu k l’ecart de la route de Kleitor k Thelpousa, sur la route qui vient de 
Psophis, a l’Est de la riviere Arsen, un petit edifice antique a ete mis au 
jour k Voutsi, sur une butte: il pourrait etre rapport^ au village de 
Kaous, connu de Pausanias pour son sanctuaire d’Asklepios Kaousios 
(c’est le seul village connu dans les regions montagneuses, et il doit 
sans doute son developpement & la necessite d’accueillir les pelerins 
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d’Asklepios). 248 Au Sud de Thelpousa, sur la rive gauche du Ladon, se 
trouvaient les sanctuaires, certainement anciens, de Demeter Erinys et 
de D6meter Lousia et celui d’Apollon Onkeiatas; ils ne sont pas locali¬ 
ses. 249 Enfin Asklepios Pais avait, en pendant, un sanctuaire sur la rive 
droite du fleuve. 250 Si Ton ajoute divers vestiges antiques reperes par 
Meyer (region de Kalliani, de Phanaraki et de Vertsia), 251 on retiendra 
1’importance numerique des etablissements de la chora, et surtout la 
hierarchie entre ville et chora : le sanctuaire le plus renomme, celui 
auquel font allusion les monnaies du IV e s. frappees aux effigies de 
Dimeter Erinys et du cheval Arion, le fils de celle-ci, etait sur le terri- 
toire; la legende qui s’y attache, voisine de celle de Phigalie, montre 
son anciennete. Ainsi, dans une region montagneuse percee de vallees 
ou circulent les routes, les etablissements s’installent le long des axes, 
pres des terrasses cultivables; la chora est l’element essentiel dans le 
binome vill c-chdra. Cette structure, sinon les Edifices retrouv6s qui 
sont mal dat£s, pourrait etre ancienne. 

IIA .2 Les hautes plaines 

La situation est autre dans les hautes plaines de l’Arcadie orientale qui 
impliquent un type de vie different. L’agriculture y tient davantage de 
place, une fois que les terres arables ont 6l6 conquises sur les eaux mal- 
saines. Car le sol calcaire est couvert d’argile et de limon impermeables 
et la mise en culture implique un entretien attentif des katavothres , 
c.-^-d. des fissures dans le calcaire qui drament les eaux de pluie et per- 
mettent seules d’eviter l’inondation des bassins. Si 1’agriculteur veille k 
l’evacuation des eaux en curant soigneusement les 6missaires, les zones 
cultivables peuvent etre relativement 6tendues. 

Comme Fougeres l’a montre k propos de MantinSe, la physionomie 
d’un Etat depend etroitement de sa structure physique. Pour la Manti- 
nique, “le cercle des chaines faitieres l’entourait d’une bordure presque 
continue de frontieres naturelles, forc6ment adoptees comme frontieres 
politiques; leur systeme circulaire de breches et de defiles imposait aux 
routes historiques la direction convergente vers un carrefour central 
situe au fond du bassin. Leurs cloisons interieures assignaient k une par- 
tie des bourgades rurales des cantonnements dans les vallons lateraux. 
Enfin la repartition des sources k la base des monts, la pente du fond et 
l’orientation des eaux qui en resultait, subdivisaient la plaine principale 
en regions plus ou moins habitables. La place des autres bourgades 
^parses dans cette plaine et celle de la capitale etaient tout indiquees” 
(Fougeres). 252 Le meme type d’analyse vaudrait pour chacune des 
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hautes plaines, toutes bordees de montagnes qui en constituaient les 
limites. 

Le plus souvent l’homme s’est empare, lorsqu’elle existait, d’une 
eminence pour y asseoir la ville. Ainsi les villes de Pheneos, Stym- 
phale, Alea et Orchomene component, on l’a vu, une acropole. La ville 
de Pheneos est situee sur une colline conique en avant du mont Dour- 
douvouna qui borde le bassin a l’Ouest. Stymphale occupe un plateau 
rocheux etroit et allonge qui forme l’un des contreforts du Cyllene et 
s’avance comme un promontoire au milieu de la plaine; la ville des¬ 
cend, comme on l’a dit, dans la plaine. Alea se trouve dans la partie sep- 
tentrionale d’une petite plaine emprisonnee entre les montagnes; elle se 
detache de la montagne qui ferme le bassin a l’Est et s’avance dans la 
plaine qu’elle domine. Orchomene occupe une puissante colline 
conique a la limite des deux parties du territoire, la plaine meridionale, 
la plus petite, et la plaine septentrionale, plus basse, dont le secteur 
occidental appartenait a Kaphyai. La position haute choisie pour ces 
villes s’explique k la fois par des raisons de defense militaire et par le 
souci de les proteger des inondations. 

Les villes de plaine et leur systeme de defenses eloignees. Deux villes 
sont installees dans la plaine, Tegee et Mantinee. Dans les deux cas, 
elles sont situees au point le plus eleve du bassin et done le mieux pro¬ 
tege des eaux. Ainsi & Mantinee, la ville est installee a l’endroit le plus 
favorable sous le rapport de l’ecoulement des eaux: son niveau domine 
en moyenne de 4 a 5 m celui du district qui l’entoure. 253 Pour ces deux 
villes de plaines, on a vu comment le trace de l’enceinte visait a assurer 
la meilleure defense possible. Mais on note dans les deux cas comment 
ce dispositif a ete renforce par des Elements d’architecture militaire dta- 
blis sur le territoire, pour assurer une sorte de defense eloignee de la 
ville. En Tegeatide, une tour a ete reperee par Pikoulas, pres de 
Magoula, au Sud-Est de Teg6e, sur une hauteur d’oii la vue s’etend a la 
fois vers l’Argolide et la route d’Hysiai et vers la plaine de Tegee. Une 
autre tour se trouvait plus loin sur la route d’Argos. 254 La Mantinique 
offre, quant a elle, un veritable reseau d’etablissements militaires qui se 
repondaient d’un point a l’autre de la plaine. En arrivant d’Argolide par 
la route de la Klimax, on rencontrait pres de Melangeia, k cote de 1’ac- 
tuelle Pikemi, une tour surelevee sur une hauteur en avant du mont Bar- 
beri qui borde la plaine de Mantinee a l’Est; depuis cette tour, on avait 
un large panorama sur la plaine. Au sortir de la passe du Prinos, on des- 
cendait vers VArgon Pedion et le village de Nestane, dont on a vu la 
valeur strat^gique k l’entree vers la plaine de Mantinee. En avangant, on 
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rencontre sur une butte rocheuse en avant du mont Alesion, au Sud-Est, 
la tour de Stravomyti particulierement “propice, comme le notait deja 
Fougeres, 255 k l’office de vigie”: de ce sommet elev6, on voit la Manti- 
nique et la moitie de la Tegeatide. Plus au Sud, deux tours se repondent 
de part et d’autre du bassin. Au Sud-Est de Mantinee, k quelque 7 km, 
la tour de Louka est install^ sur la pointe rocheuse de la colline de 
Saint-Georges, d’oii Ton domine toute la plaine. Sur le versant Sud- 
Ouest du bassin, la tour de Mytika, se dressait sur la pente d’une hau¬ 
teur qui s’avance dans la plaine, offrant 6galement une vue decouverte 
sur celle-ci. Ainsi les points fortifies pouvaient-ils communiquer entre 
eux par des signaux lumineux et assurer une efficace protection de la 
ville. 

Les villages des hautes plaines. Autre type d’&ablissements impor- 
tants dans les plaines hautes, des villages completaient la ville dans les 
bassins les plus importants (Mantinee et Tegee). L’exemple de Manti¬ 
nee est le mieux documente pour 6tudier ce reseau d’etablissements. 256 
Si pour le chorion Melangeia, 257 dans la partie centrale de la plaine, 
l’existence d’un village n’est pas assuree, plus au Nord, sur la route 
d’Orchomene, se trouvaient a l’epoque de Pausanias les vestiges du vil¬ 
lage (kdme) de Maira, 258 dont la localisation est k chercher du cote de 
l’actuel village d’Artemision. A 30 stades de Maira, en direction de 
Mantinee, se trouvait l’endroit appele Ptolis, une hauteur qu’occupaient 
les restes de Fancienne Mantinee; 1’identification en est discut^e. 259 Sur 
le pourtour de la plaine, dans le secteur Nord-Est du territoire, se trou¬ 
vait Nestane. Dans le secteur Sud-Est, S. et H. Hodkinson supposent, 260 
d’apres Fabondance des tessons classiques et hellenistiques, Fexistence 
d’un ‘site’ ou d’une agglomeration k l’entree de la petite plaine de 
Louka. Si l’on ne peut done ni situer ni meme nommer les quatre ou 
cinq villages qui furent reunis lors du syncecisme de Mantinee entre 478 
et 473 av. J.-C., 26 ' du moins peut-on r6flechir sur le maintien de Nestane 
et de Maira comme villages ( komai ) apres le syncecisme, sur un terri¬ 
toire de superficie pourtant assez modeste . 

Les villages en question offrent l’avantage d’etre a proximite des 
terres cultivees les plus eloignees de Mantinee. Mais ce facteur, certes 
important, ne suffit pas k expliquer leur vitalite. 262 On peut en effet 
considerer, avec S. et H. Hodkinson, 263 que l’exploitation du sol ne 
demande l’installation fixe d’un village que lorsque la distance d6passe 
5 a 7 km. Le maintien de Maira, eloign6e de 5 km environ de Mantinee, 
n’etait done pas indispensable au seul regard de la distance. Des eta- 
blissements du type de la ‘ferme a tour’ trouv£e dans le secteur N.-O. de 
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la Mantinique pouvaient theoriquement suffire pour la mise en culture 
de ce secteur. 264 D apparait d’ailleurs que les riches Mantineens 
devaient souvent habiter la cite et faire cultiver leurs terres par des 
esclaves dans de telles fermes. Lorsqu’ Epaminondas arriva a proximite 
de Mantinee, “les gens de Mantin6e demanderent aux cavaliers athe- 
niens de les secourir .... car il y avait dehors (i.e. hors les murs) tous 
leurs troupeaux, leurs ouvriers et beaucoup d’esclaves et de vieillards 
de la population libre.” 265 Ils avaient done l’habitude de s’assurer sur 
leurs terres le service de bergers et d’ouvriers, et de se consacrer, pour 
leur part, aux taches politiques dans la cite. L’eloignement de Mantinee 
n’est done pas une explication suffisante. 

On adoptera plutot les analyses de S. et H. Hodkinson: 266 les paysans 
les moins aises, cultivant eux-memes leurs terres, peuvent avoir ete 
obliges de sejoumer dans des villages, meme peu distants de la cit6, en 
raison des conditions particulierement difficiles de 1’exploitation agri- 
cole dans certains districts et de la longueur du temps requis pour les 
travaux. Le cas de Nestane est, a ce point de vue, le plus eclairant. La 
plaine que domine ce village est k 7 km environ de Mantinee. C’est un 
peu loin, mais surtout la mise en culture y demandait des soins attentifs. 
Si, k l’epoque de Pausanias, 267 la plaine appelee Argon Pedion (Plaine 
sterile) etait en friche, on peut supposer qu’il n’en avait pas toujours ete 
ainsi. Or, pour cultiver cette etendue de terre, il fallait eviter qu’elle ne 
soit transformee en lac par les eaux de pluie stagnant sur l’argile et le 
limon. D fallait done entretenir soigneusements les deux katavothres 
situes aux points les plus bas de la plaine (au pied de l’acropole de Nes¬ 
tane, au Nord, et aux Spilia Gogou). Les travaux d’entretien devaient 
etre frequents, sans quoi le danger d’inondation etait permanent. L’assi- 
duite exigee par les soins a apporter aux terres explique, selon S. et H. 
Hodkinson, la necessite d’etre sur place et, par consequent, le maintien 
de l’existence de Nestane. Tant que le village fut peuple, la plaine voi- 
sine dut etre mise en valeur. Une explication similaire vaudrait pour 
Maira, qui etait situee dans un secteur de la plaine principale particulie¬ 
rement expose aux inondations. La vocation agricole des villages de 
Mantinique expliquerait leur maintien. 

Les sanctuaires et leur repartition. Concemant la repartition des 
sanctuaires et de la vie religieuse entre ville, villages et chora, on voit 
que 1’organisation humaine des hautes plaines permettait plus de sou- 
plesse que dans la montagne. Une chose est sure, il est normal que la 
chora ne soit pas necessairement le lieu des sanctuaires les plus impor- 
tants ni meme les plus nombreux. L’exemple de Tegee est significatif. 
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Avec sa cinquantaine de cultes attestes intra muros et son sanctuaire 
d’Alea Athena, la ville est le pole essentiel de la vie religieuse. Le sanc¬ 
tuaire d’Alea Athena est atteste par l’archeologie k partir des VIII e -VII e 
s. II a d’abord appartenu au deme des Apheidantes avant le synoecisme 
de Tegee; puis celui-ci l’a integre dans la nouvelle ville de maniere k 
conforter sa propre unit6; 268 des lors les sanctuaires de la ville furent les 
plus importants, meme lorsqu’il s’agissait de prot6ger la vie rurale. On 
rencontre un cas semblable k Stymphale oh Artemis Stymphalia, 269 la 
grande deesse de la cite, est honoree a l’interieur de la ville. Rares sont 
en tout cas les exemples ou les sanctuaires ruraux predominent. A Ph6- 
neos, le sanctuaire majeur, celui d’Hermes, 270 etait pres de la frontiere 
du territoire sur le mont Cyllene et, de meme, dans la petite cite de 
Kaphyai, une de ses divinites principales, Artemis Knakal6sia etait sur 
une hauteur k l’£cart de la ville. 271 Mais dans ces deux cas, il y avait 
dans la ville des doublets des cultes en question, 272 ce qui retablit une 
sorte d’equilibre entre le pole rural et le pole urbain. 

Un equilibre complementaire s’etablit souvent entre la ville et son 
territoire. A Orchomene, k Artemis Hymnia, situee aux confins du terri¬ 
toire, repond Artemis Mesopolitis, installee sur les pentes de l’acro- 
pole. 273 A Mantinee, le sanctuaire de Poseidon Hippios, le dieu majeur 
de la cite, est reste hors de l’enceinte lors du synoecisme; mais le 
nombre des cultes attestes k l’interieur des murs de Mantinee est supe- 
rieur k celui de la chora. D’ailleurs si le dieu se plaisait davantage au 
voisinage des bois et des eaux courantes (au-dela du temple, il y a un 
lieu couvert de chenes), la situation de sanctuaire suburbain autorisait 
Poseidon Hippios a etre une sorte de divinite poliade propre k sceller 
l’union entre les citoyens. 274 

Les raisons du choix des sites des sanctuaires se perdent le plus sou¬ 
vent dans le passe des cites arcadiennes. On peut cependant rappeler 
que certains sites sont particulierement favorables k l’etablissement 
d’un sanctuaire (presence d’une source ou d’un bois sacre, cols entre les 
territoires de deux cites). Dans les hautes plaines, le choix s’est 6videm- 
ment porte sur les zones les moins menacees par les inondations: aucun 
sanctuaire n’est connu dans la region la plus basse de la plaine de 
Tegee, tandis que le sanctuaire d’Ares Aphneios 6tait sur les premieres 
pentes d’une colline qui domine l’actuelle etendue du lac Taka, au 
Nord. 275 

Il resterait k ^tudier deux territoires que Ton qualifierait volontiers de 
‘mixtes’, car ils associent des regions de plaine et des regions de mon- 
tagne: ce sont les territoires de Kleitor et de Megalopolis, tous deux 
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remarquables par leurs dimensions superieures a celles des autres terri- 
toires. Mais dans un cas comme dans l’autre, des conditions historiques 
particulieres ont influence la repartition des sites. C’est done comme 
temoins des incidences historiques sur le peuplement que ces deux cites 
seront etudiees. 


II.B Les incidences historiques 
II.B.1 Une cite expansionniste: Kleitor 
Ce n’est pas pour l’implantation de ses sanctuaires que Kleitor retiendra 
notre attention. Comme on peut s’y attendre dans une region aux pay- 
sages varies, les sanctuaires paraissent equitablement repartis entre la 
ville et son territoire. Le nombre des etablissements fortifies sur le terri- 
toire est, en revanche, un element nouveau par rapport a ce qui a ete vu 
jusqu’ici, et il merite une explication. Sur la route de Psophis, on trouve 
le village fortifie de Paos au Sud-Ouest de Kleitor, 276 au N.-E. le site 
fortifie de Planiteron 277 et le long du Ladon, au Sud du territoire, les 
deux forteresses de Mouria et de Thaliades. 278 On est loin des simples 
tours de guet mantineennes et peut-etre faut-il voir dans ces etablisse¬ 
ments, installes aux limites du territoire it l’Ouest et au Sud, le souvenir 
d’une politique expansionnsite qu’a jadis mise en lumiere Roy. 279 De 
cette politique d’expansion, on a plusieurs indices des l’6poque 
archaique: autour de 500, les habitants de Kleitor avaient dedie une sta¬ 
tue de Zeus a Olympie avec un dedicace qui pr^cisait qu’elle avait ete 
elevee sur la dime du butin, “apres que les gens de Kleitor aient reduit 
par la force beaucoup de cites.” 280 Une pointe de fleche du debut du V* 
s. dediee dans le sanctuaire des Tyndarides de Kleitor garde aussi le 
souvenir d’une victoire sur Heraia. 281 Faudrait-il imputer a cette poli¬ 
tique de conquete l’etendue remarquable du territoire de Kleitor? Au 
IV e s., la politique d’expansion d’Orchomene vers Methydrion, Teuthis 
et Thisoa peut avoir entraine une guerre entre Orchomene et Kleitor (il 
y serait fait allusion chez Xenophon). 282 Des lors, la serie des forte¬ 
resses que 1’on rencontre sur le territoire de Kleitor pourrait (malheu- 
reusement la chronologie en est mal connue) etre mise en relation avec 
le besoin qu’avait Kleitor de defendre efficacement ses frontieres, en 
meme temps qu’avec la volonte d’alfirmer par ces constructions aux 
confins de son territoire l’etendue de celui-ci. Paos aurait alors perdu 
son statut de cite 283 en relation avec l’expansionnisme de Kleitor et son 
enceinte fortifiee, de date malheureusement incertaine (fin du IV*?), 
s’inscrirait dans le cadre de la defense de celle-ci. 284 
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II.B.2 Le syticecisme de Megalopolis 
Concemant la M6galopolitide, il est impossible de se faire une idee sur 
la r6partion des etablissements pendant la periode qui a pr6c6d6 le 
synoecisme de Megalopolis: seules sont localisees, parmi les cites 
qu’6numere Pausanias, 285 Asea, Pallantion et, peut-etre, Oresthasion en 
Menalie, Gortys et Alipheira en Cynourie, Lykosoura en Parrhasie, 286 et 
quatre sites d’Aigytide que l’on a propose d’identifier it Mal6a, Kromoi, 
Blenina et Leuktron. 287 A fortiori , les donnees materielles n’apportent 
aucune indication sur les rapports entre tribus et poleis. 

Ville et villages. Apres le synoecisme qui depeupla, sinon totalement, 
du moins largement la chdra, ns subsisterent des sites isol6s reperes par 
le survey anglais, et leur carte de repartition sera des plus instructive. 
Pausanias nomme aussi des villages (Gortys, Dipaia, Thisoa-les-Orcho- 
mene, Methydrion, Teuthis, Kalliai et Helisson), dont la localisation 
est, pour les cinq premiers d’entre eux du moins, connue avec certitude 
ou grande vraisemblance. 289 La decision de leur maintien comme vil¬ 
lages remonte certainement it l’epoque du synoecisme: leur depopula¬ 
tion n’eut pas manque d’entrainer abandon et mine. L’emplacement de 
ces villages sur le territoire semble former un reseau coherent, dont on 
tentera d’expliquer la logique. Plus qu’it l’environnement naturel, le 
choix qui fut fait de ces agglomerations pour demeurer comme villages 
lors du synoecisme paratt lie a des considerations strategiques. Certes, il 
est difficile de dater les enceintes fortifies de ces sites, ce qui empeche 
d’etre absolument affirmatif sur l’existence d’un systeme fortifie en 
Megalopolitide; celui-ci est neanmoins vraisemblable: il a son paral¬ 
lel, notamment, dans le soin apporte au controle des routes par les for- 
teresses d’Attique au IV* s. 290 

Les menaces etaient surtout sensibles au Sud oil Ton craignait les 
attaques spartiates, et au Nord, dans la vallee de 1’Alphee et du Lousios 
que pouvaient emprunter les gens d’Heraia, allies des Lacedemoniens 
dans les armies 370. Au Sud, une chatne de fortins devait assurer une 
defense coherente de la plaine de Megalopolis: de maigres vestiges 
d’enceinte fortifiee comme ceux de Leondari en marqueraient un 
maillon (on citera aussi les mines du fort de Lianou). Pikoulas, dans sa 
these, s’est livre k ce sujet a une enquete systematique sur laquelle il n’y 
a pas lieu de revenir. 291 On s’arretera sur les villages cites par Pausanias. 
Gortys gardait la route qui reliait l’Elide k la Laconie. Le fortin de 
Maratha, situ6 juste k l’Ouest de Gortys, devait completer le ver- 
rouillage de ce secteur. Teuthis, Thisoa et Methydrion controlaient deux 
axes venus du Nord, l’un par la vallee du Gortynios, l’autre entre les 
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montagnes plus k l’Est. Dipaia et Helisson surveillaient la route de la 
vallee de l’Helisson. Bref, la Megalopolitide doit aux conditions dans 
lesquelles elle a ete constitute comme Etat-tampon, apres la defaite 
spartiate de Leuctres, son systeme de villages-forteresses. 292 Ceux-ci 
ont du egalement jouer un role, a cote des fermes dispersees, dans 
l’tconome agricole de la region et dans les echanges, mais leur fonction 
est surtout de servir de defenses eloignees de la capitale. Le maintien 
des villages obeit done ici & des preoccupations essentiellement strate- 
giques. A ces villages dont Pausanias nous a conserve le nom, il 
conviendrait d’ajouter les ‘sites’ reveles par le Survey anglais: celui-ci a 
l’interet d’etablir a l’epoque classique l’existence d’un habitat rural dis¬ 
perse: preuve que la depopulation des campagnes ne fut pas aussi radi- 
cale que le laisseraient croire les sources ecrites. 293 

Au total, le synoecisme a eu pour consequence de faire des etablisse- 
ments de Megalopolitide une sorte de reseau coherent de defense: ne 
sont maintenus comme villages que les agglomerations qui ont une 
valeur defensive. 294 Le retentissement sur les lieux de culte est tres dif¬ 
ferent: on assiste d’une part k une politique de maintien des lieux de 
cultes existants dans la chora, d’autre part a la creation de nouveaux 
lieux de culte dans la ville. 

Le maintien des sanctuaires existants. Un premier point merite l’at- 
tention: la campagne est depeuplee de ses citoyens, mais pas de ses 
dieux. Cela va de soi pour Lykosoura qui resta cite, par exception et en 
“raison de son sanctuaire de Despoina” (Pausanias). 295 II en est de 
mSme pour les villages dont il vient d’etre question: a Gortys, on 
observe une prosperite nouvelle des sanctuaires au IV e s. 296 De meme 
on note, apres le synoecisme, la vitalite religieuse du sanctuaire du 
Grand Dieu a Thisoa ou du temple suburbain de Petrovouni pres de 
Methydrion. 297 Plus interessante est la politique de Megalopolis vis-a- 
vis des sanctuaires qui se trouvaient dans des villes systematiquement 
depeuplees lors du synoecisme: on constate, a travers les indications de 
Pausanias, que meme lorsque les restes de 1’agglomeration tombaient 
en mines, les sanctuaires continuerent souvent a etre entretenus par la 
Grande Ville; ils changeaient de statut pour dependre de Megalopolis, 
mais ne cessaient pas d’exister. Ainsi k Basilis, dans l’ancienne Par- 
rhasie, le sanctuaire de Demeter Eleusinia etait encore debout au IF s. 
de notre ^re; de meme a Akakesion, qui etait en mines, la statue d’Her- 
mes Akakesios etait restee sur place. 298 Des observations du meme 
ordre peuvent aussi etre faites a Trikolonoi et a Zoitia ou subsistent res- 
pectivement, dans des villes ruinees, un sanctuaire de Poseidon et un 
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temple de Demeter et Artemis. 299 Tous ces sanctuaires sont desormais 
des sanctuaires de la chora de Megalopolis, sur le meme plan que les 
anciens sanctuaires ruraux. 

Les anciens sanctuaires ruraux furent de la meme manfere pris en 
charge par Megalopolis. L’archeologie a permis de deceler un renou- 
veau au IV e s., aussi bien pour un petit sanctuaire recule comme celui de 
Glanitsa que pour le grand sanctuaire parrhasien de Zeus Lykaios, qui 
devient le lieu de culte majeur de la Confederation arcadienne. 300 Rares 
sont les lieux de culte qui furent d6sert6s: si, pour le sanctuaire de Pan & 
Berekla, les t6moignages arch6ologiques ne vont pas au-del& du V e s., 
cela s’explique sans doute par son eloignement de Megalopolis et de 
toute agglomeration. 301 

La creation de sanctuaires urbains. En fait, la modification essen- 
tielle apportee par le synoecisme au paysage religieux reside dans la 
creation de sanctuaires urbains k Megalopolis. 302 Les uns r^pondent aux 
preoccupations de la ville, les autres reprennent des cultes de la chora 
de maniere a fonder dans la ville un ensemble de cultes traditionnels 
apte k 6veiller chez les nouveaux citoyens la conscience d’appartenir k 
une communaute. La nouvelle cite se place sous la protection d’une 
divinite tuteiaire, en l’occurrence Zeus Soter, comme k Mantinee et k 
Mess&ne k la meme epoque. 303 Le choix du dieu est lie k sa fonction 
civique et ordonnatrice. II regoit un sanctuaire qui domine la rive droite 
de l’Heiisson, avec un temple abritant un groupe cultuel de Zeus Soter, 
Artemis Soteira et Megalopolis personnifiee. 304 Une autre divinite peut 
etre mise en relation avec la notion de solidarite, Zeus Philios, qui avait 
un temple dans le peribole des Grandes Deesses. 305 La statue du dieu, 
sculptee par Polyclete le Jeune, etait chaussee de cothumes et tenait 
d’une main un vase k boire, de 1’autre un thyrse sur lequel etait pose un 
aigle. II evoquait ainsi, dans sa ressemblance avec Dionysos, l’amitie 
joyeuse du symposium dionysiaque ou le vin coule k flot. Mais l’aigle 
de Zeus, attribut du dieu dans toute sa majeste, evoquait aussi l’idee 
d’une amitie plus grave, celle qui devait unir tous les hommes regrou- 
pes dans la cite de Megalopolis. Ainsi le synoecisme s’accompagne de 
la construction de temples urbains en etroite relation avec la nouvelle 
union des habitants de la region. 

D’autres sanctuaires correspondent a des fonctions protectrices que 
l’on retrouve dans toute cite. 306 Les fonctions relatives k la defense de la 
cite et de son territoire sont assumes par Athena Polias. L’agglomera¬ 
tion urbaine est placee sous l’egide des divinites attendues qui prote- 
gent la vie politique (Zeus Soter, et peut-etre Tyche), la vie des groupes 
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humains (Hera Teleia pour le manage, Apollon Epikourios pour les 
jeunes gens), la sante (Aslepios et Hygie) et le bon developpement phy¬ 
sique des individus (Herakles et Hermes pres du stade), les techniques 
et les arts (Muses, Apollon et Hermbs, Aphrodite Machanitis, dieux 
Ergatai). La protection de la sphere fertilite-fecondite et celle de la vie 
pastorale sont assurees par Demeter et les Grandes Deesses, Dionysos, 
Artemis, Pan. 

Plus neuve est l’introduction de sanctuaires qui sont des doublets de 
ceux de la chora, adaptes au paysage urbain. J’ai deja eu l’occasion 
d’etudier ce phenomene 307 qui repose sur deux sentiments contradic- 
toires: 1) l’idee que le sanctuaire principal, lorsqu’il est dans la chora , a 
des caracteres propres qui sont lies au lieu ou il se trouve, et qu’il n’est 
pas possible de les transposer ailleurs - d’oh le maintien en place des 
lieux de culte; 2) 1’envie d’6tablir dans la ville un rappel du sanctuaire 
rural: il ne s’agit pas de rivaliser avec son prestige, mais plutot de 
reconnaitre son importance et le manque que creerait son absence totale 
dans la ville. On a evoque plus haut des exemples dans les hautes 
plaines orientales: k Pheneos, le sanctuaire d’Hermes du mont Cyllene 
a son doublet dans un temple proche de la ville; k Kaphyai, Artemis 
Knakalesia, honoree dans la montagne, a son doublet dans la ville. 308 
Dans les deux cas, les cultes principaux restent dans la montagne: le 
caractere d’Hermes comme la nature initiatique d’Artemis expliquent 
facilement que la ville ne peut Stre en pared cas que le pole religieux 
secondaire. Megalopolis offre des exemples particulierement clairs du 
meme phenomene. 

Ainsi 1’installation de Zeus Lykaios sur l’agora de la cite remonte 
trfcs vraisemblablement au IV* s. (le dieu apparait en effet au droit du 
monnayage federal emis par la cite a cette epoque). Il s’agit d’un dou¬ 
blet cultuel, un peribole de pierres consacre a Zeus Lykaios. “Il n’y a 
pas d’entree, rapporte Pausanias; aussi bien l’interieur se laisse-t-il 
embrasser d’un coup d’oeil: il y a des autels du dieu, deux tables, des 
aigles en meme nombre que les tables et une statue faite en marbre de 
Pan”. 309 La structure du sanctuaire, les interdits dont il est ffappe et les 
objets de culte qu’il enferme montrent bien que l’on a affaire a une 
transposition du complexe cultuel du mont Lycee, dont Pausanias 
donne ailleurs la description. 310 L'abaton, ici un enclos a mur bas, est la 
replique de celui du Lycee; des autels remplacent le tertre de cendre du 
mont Lycee, et les tables sont reservees aux offrandes; les aigles, sans 
doute moins monumentaux que sur le mont Lycee, rappellent les deux 
colonnes couronnees d’aigles qui encadraient la voie sacree sur cette 
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montagne. Au total les principaux elements du sanctuaire de Zeus sont 
presents, adaptes au cadre urbain et regroups dans l’espace plus reduit 
d’un peribole. La presence de Pan dans le meme enclos renvoie, elle 
aussi, au mont Lycee, ou les deux divinites avaient des sanctuaires voi- 
sins. 

Le doublet megalopolitain n’implique, par consequent, aucun trans- 
fert de culte: il traduit la volonte de respecter le sanctuaire originel de 
Zeus Lykaios, dont on sait le caractere unique; pour le hieron du mont 
Lycee, le IV* s. fut d’ailleurs une periode de grande prosperite. 311 En 
etablissant dans la ville un rappel du sanctuaire rural, la nouvelle cite 
entend se placer sous la protection du dieu qui, des l’epoque archaique, 
avait constitue un centre d’union politique et religieuse pour les Parr- 
hasiens. 

Un cas similaire se rencontre avec le sanctuaire d’Hermes Akake- 
sios. Un temple d’Hermes Akakesios fut construit sur l’agora de Mega¬ 
lopolis, a Limitation de celui de la bourgade toute proche d’Akakesion; 
la statue originate fut laissee sur place dans la ville desertee, et une 
copie fut execute pour Megalopolis. 312 L’importance donnee au dieu & 
Megalopolis est caracteristique de la volonte des dirigeants de la Confe¬ 
deration de conforter la nouvelle ville en la rattachant aux donnees reli- 
gieuses traditionnelles de la region: negligeant la legende largement 
repandue en Grece qui situait la naissance d’Hermes sur le mont Cyl- 
lene, ils prefererent s’appuyer sur la version parrhasienne qui la pla^ait 
h Akakesion. En penetrant sur l’agora de Megalopolis, on avait ainsi 
d’abord affaire a des cultes traditionnels de la venerable Parrhasie, sur 
le territoire de laquelle Megalopolis etait implantee. 

II reste a examiner une creation cultuelle originale. Pausanias men- 
tionne sur l’agora, “a l’autre extremite du portique Aristandreios, un 
lieu sacre consacre aux Grandes Deesses”. 313 Ce sont, precise-t-il, 
“Demeter et Kore. Kore est appeiee Soteira par les Arcadiens”. Le 
temenos, mine par 1’Heiisson et un de ses affluents, se trouvait au Sud- 
Ouest de l’agora et faisait manifestement partie du plan initial de celle- 
ci. La nature des Grandes Deesses n’est pas aisee a preciser, faute de 
documents. Stiglitz a propose d’y reconnaitre un groupe syncretique, au 
sens courant du terme, constitue de Demeter et d’une deesse indigene, 
Soteira. 314 Pourtant l’appellation Kore-Soteira, attestee a Cyzique ou & 
Sparte, 315 n’indique pas une grande originalite pour la deesse-fille, et il 
semble preferable, dans ces conditions, de s’en tenir aux notations de 
Pausanias: “Se dressent aussi dans un batiment des effigies humaines, 
celles de Kallignotos et de Mentas, et de Sosigenes et de Polos; ce sont 
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eux qui instituerent, dit-on, pour la premiere fois les mysteres des 
Grandes Deesses, dont les rites sont la ‘replique’ (gigrigaxa) de ceux 
d’Eleusis”. 316 On ne sait pas quand vecurent au juste ces fondateurs, 
mais plusieurs indices incitent a placer au IV e s. la creation d’un culte 
derive d’Eleusis: ce sont surtout les temoignages qui prouvent qu’Eleu- 
sis est connue dans le Peloponnese des le V* s., 317 et l’indication, 
d’apres la tradition recueillie sur place, d’une creation (et non d’une 
restauration), qui doit coincider avec l’implantation du sanctuaire sur 
l’agora au IV* s. 

Le contenu des mysteres de Megalopolis etait ‘une replique’ des rites 
eleusiniens. Pausanias n’en dit pas plus; la formule xa Spcbpeva xcbv 
ev ’EXeuaivi eaxi gi|if|gaxa devait etre parfaitement claire pour ses 
lecteurs inities et n’appelait pas davantage de commentaire. Ajoutons 
que Ton sait, par un texte epigraphique, que le nom de la fonction 
sacerdotale de hierophante avait ete emprunte a Eleusis par les gens de 
Megalopolis. 318 Au total, tout porte done k croire que les Megalai Theai 
etaient l’objet du meme ceremonial que les Theai eleusiniennes. II est 
peu vraisemblable que les grandes families eleusiniennes aient souhaite 
etablir des filiales de leur sanctuaire. II faut plutot voir dans le sanc¬ 
tuaire des Grandes Deesses, comme dans de nombreux sanctuaires de 
Demeter Eleusinia, un emprunt par la cite de Megalopolis a un culte 
particulierement renomme, fait pour rehausser son prestige religieux et 
repondant au besoin diffus d’une quete spirituelle tres tot attachee a 
Eleusis. Le caractere personnel de l’engagement, la promesse d’une vie 
privilegiee dans l’au-dela et une rencontre plus immediate avec le divin 
expliquent l’attrait grandissant qu’a exerce l’“experience particuliere” 
des mysteres (Burkert) 319 au IV* s., au point que le peribole des Grandes 
Deesses fut un sanctuaire majeur a Megalopolis, accueillant lui-meme 
de nombreux cultes secondaires. 


* 

Au total, les schemas de peuplement en Arcadie aux epoques archai'que 
et classique n’ont rien d’original. Dans leurs composantes, certaines 
tendances locales se font jour, en particulier dans l’architecture reli- 
gieuse; mais les principales implantations humaines que sont les villes 
ou les villages fortifies obeissent k des habitudes que Ton retrouverait 
ailleurs. C’est dans l’agencement de ces composantes que l’on observe 
une diversite d’un canton a l’autre de l’Arcadie, suivant qu’il appartient 
k une zone de montagnes ou de hautes plaines: la presence de villages. 
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la preponderance donnee k la polls ou a la chora dans la repartition des 
sanctuaires varient d’un cas k l’autre. Enfin, la constitution d’un synoe- 
cisme k une date relativement recente s’accompagne d’une veritable 
politique de maintien des villages fortifies et des sanctuaires de la 
chora, ainsi que de la mise en oeuvre systematique de creations propres 
a donner un sentiment d’unite, avec des doublets qui evoquent dans un 
cadre urbain les grands cultes du territoire et des creations de prestige. 

II reste que l’on peut attendre beaucoup des prospections systema- 
tiques qui ont ete recemment conduites sur le territoire: elles permet- 
tront, en faisant la place qui leur revient aux routes et en donnant 
quelque idee de la densite reelle du peuplement, de mieux comprendre 
les relations qu’ont entretenues entre elles les cites, et la vie de chacun 
des cantons de l’Arcadie. 
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1 Voir Martin (1974) passim et, pour les recherches des vingt demi&res annles concer- 
nant les territoires ruraux. Brunet (1997) 19-23 (avec la bibliographic donnee aux pages 
22-23). 

2 Si la cit6 existe en Arcadie dfcs 550-500 av. J.-C. (voir Nielsen [1996a] 18 et passim ), 
les centres urbains ne sont pas ant£rieurs au V e s. Seule (’architecture religieuse est at- 
testle, comme dans le reste de la Grfcce, dfcs le VII* s. 
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3 Je n’6tablirai pas de distinction a priori entre les deux pour ce qui conceme l’ap- 
parence physique, car on sait qu’un etablissement peut changer de statut, sans que cela 
entraine de modification de sa physionomie (seuls certains monuments politiques 
tombent en desuetude lorsqu’une cite est ravalee au rang de village). 

4 Je ne prendrai pas en compte les villes dont la localisation exacte est encore discutee 
(Kynaitha, Kaphyai: voir Carinci [1994] 330 et 333-334), ni celles dont le trac£ de Pen- 
ceinte fortifiee est insuffisamment connu: (Heraia (voir Frazer [1913] 295), Phen6os 
(ibid. 235-236), Leuktron (voir Pikoulas [1988] 131-135), Pallantion, dont on sait seule- 
ment que l’enceinte coincidait sur une courte longueur avec le mur de soutenement des 
sanctuaires (0stby [1995a] 53-54). J’ai 6galement laiss£ de cot 6 les villes de Triphylie qui 
ne furent arcadiennes que de 390 (ou 369) & 244 av. J.-C. (Nielsen [1996a] 10,43,47). 

5 Paus. 8.26.5. 

6 Polyb. 4.78.3. 

7 Orlandos (1967-68) 27-42. 

8 Orlandos (1967-68) 43-202. 

9 Orlandos (1967-68) 203-243. 

10 Polyb. 4.77.10. 

11 Paus. 8.27.4. 

12 Paus. 8.27.6. 

13 Frazer (1913) 381. 

14 Elle daterait des V e /IV e s. selon Meyer (1927) 2426. 

15 Jost (1975) 339-364. 

16 Petropoulos (1984) 104; Petropoulos (1985) 67-72. 

17 Voir ci-dessous note 210. 

18 Pikoulas (1990-91) 135-152. 

19 Voir Pikoulas (1990-91) 144, pour les vestiges d’un sanctuaire dans le secteur orien¬ 
tal. 

20 Voir, pour Thaliades, le monnayage frappd au d£but du Ve s. (SNG Cop. n° 317) et, 
pour Paos, Herodote 6.127. A Tdpoque de Pausanias, Paos est une kome (8.23.8); quant & 
Thaliadfcs, le P6rieg£te la nomme par son nom, sans preciser son statut: comme il est clair 
qu’il se trouve encore sur le territoire de Kleitor (cf. 8.25.2-3, sur la frontiere entre Kleitor 
et Thelpousa, plus & TOuest), il doit s’agir d’un village. 

21 Meyer (1939) 74-75. 

22 Papandreou (1920) 121-129; Meyer (1939) 82-83 et Meyer (1942) 2399, pour une 
date de la fin de T6poque classique ou du debut de fdpoque heltenistique. 

23 Polyb. 4.18.10. 

24 Meyer (1939) 100-102. 

25 Meyer (1939) 48-51. 

26 Jost (1973) 252-253. 

27 Paus. 8.27.7 et 8.35.5; Hiller von Gaertringen & Lattermann (1911) 31-32 et pi. 3. 

28 Paus. 8.27.7 et 8.28.4; Pikoulas (1986) 99-123. 

29 Paus. 8.7.4. 

30 Lattermann (1913) 395-428. 

31 Meyer (1939) 103-106; Chameux & Ginouves (1956) 523-538. 

32 Meyer (1939) 55-56. 

33 Papachatzis (1980) 253, fig. 230; pour la n6cropole, mention dans Petropoulos 
(1984) 104. 

34 Meyer (1939) 78-82. 
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35 Feije (1994) 49-89. 

36 VoirTouchais (1987) 532 et Touchais (1988) 632. 

37 Martin (1947-48) 81-147. 

38 Martin (1947-48) 142-143. 

39 Hiller von Gaertringen & Lattermann (1911) 37-38. 

40 Martin (1944) 97-107; Chameux & Ginouvfcs (1956) 538-542. 

41 Paus. 8.28.1. 

42 Chameux & Ginouvfcs (1956) 532. 

43 Chameux & Ginouvfcs (1956) 542-546. 

44 Pikoulas (1991) 265-268. 

45 Martin (1974) 36. 

46 Meyer (1939) 19-30. 

47 Blum & Plassart (1914) 71-88; Winter (1989) 192-196. 

48 Thuc. 5.61.4-5. 

49 Winter (1989) 195. 

50 Cf. Martin (1974) 194. 

51 L’ictee d’ Osborne (1987) 118, selon qui il n’y aurait pas eu de constructions r£siden- 
tielles & l'intlrieur des murs, d£coule du compte rendu de fouilles de Blum & Plassart 
(1914), qui est a x€ sur les monuments publics; elle n’est pas forcdment fondle. 

52 Paus. 8.13.2. 

53 Xen. Hell. 6.5.13; Paus 8.13.5; Et. de Byz. s.v. Euaipcov; IPArk n°. 5. Localisations 
hypoth&iques chez Howell (1970) 82-84. 

54 Pikoulas (1988) 102-112. 

55 Pikoulas (1988) 70-76. Sur le statut de cite d’Eutaia, voir Nielsen (1995) 83-102. 

56 Voir Papandreou (1920) 130-146, complete par Carinci (1994) 330. 

57 Polyb. 4.70.6-10. 

58 Holmberg (1944) 132-142. 

59 Williams (1983) 194-205. 

60 Williams & Cronkite Price (1995) 12-18; Williams (1996) 76-88. 

61 Williams (1983) 198; Williams et al. (1997) 57-66. 

62 Forsen & Fors6n (1997) 172-174. 

63 Meyer (1939) 86-87. 

64 Paus 8.25.3. 

65 Cooper & Myers (1981) 123-134. 

66 Paus. 8.39.3. 

67 Gardner et al . (1892) 106-116. 

68 Polyb. 2.55.2. 

69 Polyb. 5.93.5. 

70 Berard (1892) 547-548. 

71 Polyb. 5.17.2. 

72 Paus. 8.48.4. 

73 Fougeres (1898) 135 n.l. 

74 Je n’ouvrirai pas ici le debat sur la localisation de Ptolis, la ville archaique; voir Ca¬ 
rinci (1994) 334-335. 

75 Fougeres (1898) 131. 

76 Fougeres (1898) 130-161. 

77 Winter (1989) 191. 

78 Papandreou (1920) 96-114. 
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79 Winter (1989) 199. 

80 Touchais (1989) 623; Petritaki (1991) 152 et Petritaki (1992) 144-145. 

81 Testimonia dans Hejnic (1961) passim et Nielsen (1996b) 117-131. 

82 Pikoulas (1995). 

83 Adam (1982) 71. 

84 Pikoulas (1995) 252-253. 

85 Pikoulas (1995) 246-247. 

86 Pikoulas (1995) 244-245. 

87 Pikoulas (1995) 248-249. 

88 Pikoulas (1995) 250-251. 

89 Skias (1919) 48. 

90 Cooper (1972) 363. 

91 Tausend & Erath (1997) 2; Tausend (1998a) 37-50; Tausend (1998b) 110,115. 

92 L’agora de Phigalie est citee par Pausanias (8.40.1 et 8.41.1), mais n’est pas localisde 
avec certitude. 

93 Berard (1893) 3-14; 1G V.2 123. 

94 Jost (1986a) 636-642. 

95 Winter (1987) 235. 

96 Gardner et al. (1892); Spyropoulos et al. (1995) 117-128; Spyropoulos et al. (1996) 
269-286; Lauter (1997) 389-403. 

97 Paus. 8.30.6. 

98 Paus. 8.30.9. 

99 ^identification d’un bouleuterion suppose un batiment qui ait une certaine capacite 
d’accueil; mais il est sur que sans inscription la localisation reste ateatoire. Ainsi la fonc- 
tion du ‘bouleuterion’ de Lousoi par exemple est loin d’etre assuree (voir Jost [1985] 48). 

100 Meme parti, semble-t-il, k Tegee. 

101 Foug^res (1898) 165. 

102 Winter (1987) 239-244. 

103 Foug^res (1898) 178-182. 

104 Blum &Plassart (1914) 71-79. 

105 Blum &Plassart (1914) 73. 

106 MacDonald (1943) 236-238. 

107 Winter (1987) 237-239. 

108 Gardner et al. (1892) 17-49; Fidentification a ete recemment contestee par Tsiolis 
(1995)47-68. 

109 Voir Jost (1992) 209-210 et Jost (1996a) 217-220. 

110 Paus. 8.10.2; Fougfcres (1898) 103-106; Jost (1985) 132-134; la fouille de Spy¬ 
ropoulos est in£dite, mais on peut voir les chapiteaux exposes dans la cour du musee de 
Tripolis. 

111 Paus. 8.15.3; Jost (1985) 30-31,319-322. 

112 Paus. 8.13.2. 

113 Paus. 8.25.1. 

114 Jost (1985) 154-155. 

115 Jost (1985) 92. 

116 Paus. 8.37.1-38.1. 

117 Paus. 8.15.4; Jost (1985) 322-324. 

118 Paus. 8.25.3; Jost (1985) 69-70. 

119 Paus. 8.25.4-7; Jost (1985) 302-312. 
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120 Paus. 8.29.5; Jost (1985) 338-340. 

121 Paus. 8.29.1. 

122 Paus. 8.35.7. 

123 Jost (1985) 386-387. 

124 Jost (1985) 533-534. 

125 Paus. 8.6.5; Jost (1985) 137-138. 

126 Jost (1985) 200-201. La fouille du temple a 6t6 reprise dans le cadre de l’ltude par 
Tlnstitut suedois du bassin d’As^a; voir 0stby (1995b) 350-360. 

127 Jost (1985) 159-161. 

128 Jost (1985) 96-97. 

129 Paus. 8.38.7; Jost (1985) 179-183 et 268-269. 

130 Paus. 8.41.7-9,8.42.1-13; Jost (1985) 92-96. 

131 Jost (1985) 187; Tidentification r£cemment propose avec Melpeia (Broucke 
[1993] 345) ne me paratt pas s’imposer & premiere vue, mais il faudrait disposer, pour 
juger, de l’6tude complete de l’auteur, et non d’un simple r£sum6. 

132 Paus. 8.15.9. 

133 Paus. 8.13.1. 

134 Paus. 8.44.4; Jost (1985) 195-197. 

135 Jost (1985) 58-60; Kardara (1988). 

136 Jost (1985) 108. 

137 Jost (1985) 140. 

138 Paus. 8.30.10; Spyropoulos et al. (1995) 121-122. 

139 Jost (1985) 114-115. 

140 Jost (1985) 130-131. 

141 Jost (1985) 79-82. 

142 Jost (1985) 103; l’6tude du temple a repris r^cemment: Williams & Cronkite Price 
(1995) 12-21; Williams (1996) 80-88; Williams et al. (1997) 47-53. 

143 Jost (1985) 151-154; Norman (1984), pour le temple. 

144 II arrive que seule une borne signalant le sanctuaire ait 6t6 retrouv6e (Zeus Storpaos 
* Mantin6e: Jost [ 1985] 270). 

145 Jost (1985) 157-158. 

146 Paus. 8.38.7. 

147 Jost (1985) 179-183. 

148 Jost (1985) 217-218. 

149 Paus. 8.13.2. 

150 Paus. 8.42.4-12. 

151 Paus. 8.45.5. 

152 Paus. 8.41.8. 

153 Jost (1985) 96; Cooper (1996) 61-62. 

154 Jost (1985) 136-137 et, en dernier lieu, Karagiorgha-Stathakopoulou (1992-93) 97- 
115 et (1989 [1995]) 113-122; Mazarakis Ainian (1997) 167 et n. 1204. 

155 Voir tout particuli&rement 0stby (1995a) 53 n. 42, avec la bibliographie antlrieure. 
On se reportera aussi aux 6tudes de Voyatzis (1990) et Winter (1991) 193-220. 

156 Cette cit6, selon Etienne de Byzance (s.v. naXXdvnov), 6tait d6j& nomm£e dans 
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The Road-Network of Arkadia 


YANIS A. PIKOULAS 

With Map 3 

The present study has not yet reached its final stage. After fifteen years 
of fieldwork in Arkadia I am still not in a position to present a complete 
list of Arkadian wheeled roads. As will become clear in what follows, 
rocky terrain is the most suitable ground for investigating the remains 
of an ancient road; but the nature of the land in most parts of western 
and some parts of northern Arkadia, i.e. valleys and plains without 
limestone mountain chains and passes, leaves few opportunities for sur¬ 
vey of the area. Thus my study is still incomplete. As opposed to west¬ 
ern and northern Arkadia, in eastern Arkadia - the so called ‘closed’ 
Arkadia, without rivers but with ‘katavothres’ in its basins - traces of 
wheel-ruts are preserved in every mountain pass: here the predominant 
(geological) element is limestone whereas in western Arkadia it is fly- 
sch, alumina, and alluvium. I hope that I will have the chance to present 
to you final results in a future meeting. 

For the reader’s convenience, the introduction includes a summary of 
my study and is prefaced by a table of contents: 

Contents 

I. Introduction 

1. Summary 249-250 

2. What is an ancient road? 250-255 

3. The area investigated 255 

4. Method 255-256 

5. The present state of research 256-257 

II. Remains. List of sites/roads traced on the basis 
of extant wheel-ruts 

1A. Eastern Arkadia (South to North & East to West) 258-272, 
274, 296-299 

a. Tegeatike (nos. 1-3) 258-259 

b. Mantinike (nos. 4-9,23a) 260-265,274 

c. Orchomenia (nos. 10-12, 14-20) 265-272 

d. Alea (no. 13) 266 

e. Stymphalia (nos. 47-48) 296-297 
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f. Pheneatike (no. 49) 297-298 

g. Nonakris (no. 50) 298-299 
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IB. Central Arkadia 272-296,298-299 

a. Megalopolitike (nos. 21-45) 272-296 
South (nos. 21-23,42) 272-273,293 
North (nos. 24-41,43-45) 274-296 

b. Torthyneion (no. 46) 296 

c. Kleitoria 

d. Tripolis area 

e. Lousoi; Kynaitha (no. 50) 298-299 

IC. Western Arkadia 295-296 

a. Phigalike 

b. Alipheira 

c. Heraiitis (no. 45) 295-296 

d. Thelpousia 

e. Psophidia 

III. Synthesis 

1. The road-network 299-302 

2. Road-network and settlement-pattern 302-305 

3. Road-network as a tool to revise history 305-306 

4. Dating of the road-network 306-309 

5. The road-network in Roman times 309-311 

IV. Appendices 

I. Bridges 311 

II. Settlement-pattern of the upper Helisson valley 311-313 


I. Introduction 

1. Summary 

The present study is arranged in three parts (I-UI). The aim of the first 
part is to offer general information about the nature of a wheel-road: 
What an ancient Greek road is, its difference from a Roman road, its 
technical items, chronology etc.; furthermore, information about me¬ 
dieval and modem roads is also given (1.2). In chapter 1.3,1 present the 
area investigated, my method (1.4), and the present state of research. 
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The second part (II) concerns the remains of the road-network and 
includes a list of 50 (nos. 1-50) sites/roads traced on the basis of extant 
wheel-ruts. 

The third part (III) is the Synthesis, i.e. the results and conclusions of 
research: the density of the road-network, its relation with the settle¬ 
ment-pattern, its use as a tool to revise history, the dating of the road- 
network, and especially its nature in Roman times. There are also two 
Appendices about Bridges (I) and Settlement-pattern of the upper He- 
lisson valley (II). 


2. What is an ancient road? 

Known for their numerous technological achievements, the Greeks also 
made significant advances in the field of land transport and communi¬ 
cation. Recent research has shown that the Greeks applied high-stan¬ 
dard road-construction techniques, and has brought to light important 
evidence of their admirable works. 1 Basic principles of road-construc¬ 
tion know-how must either have been inherited from the Mycenaeans, 
or imported from the East. These were improved and used to create a 
dense road-network, innovative in its conception and realisation, thus 
securing unimpeded cart-wheel communication covering the greatest 
part of Greek territory. The Romans’ reputation as pioneering and ex¬ 
ceptional road makers is thus subject to reconsideration. Revision of 
modem bibliography is also necessary since it continues to ignore the 
subject of Ancient Greek Roads. 

In the present study I focus on the cart-wheel road-network, i.e. the 
roads that were constructed exclusively for the operation of animal- 
driven carts. Obviously, there were also many pathways used by pedest¬ 
rians and pack animals which constitute a separate category of roads. 
Continuous use of these pathways, however, and the fact that their 
mode of construction always remained the same, does not permit secure 
dating; they are not included in my study. I also do not discuss the intra 
muros roads of a city, as these too belong to a different category. Urban 
roads were usually laid with condensed earth/dirt mixed with gravel or 
sherds. Stone paved roads were rare and seem to have been introduced 
in Roman times. They were usually narrow with the exception of the 
central arteries, which were 2 to 5m wide. In several cases, depending 
on the time period, roads were equipped with a sewage system. In what 
follows I present my research data on the cart-road-network, that is, the 
extra muros roads that crossed the territory of different city-states. 

a. The cart-wheel road was constructed for the use of carts regardless 
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of the type and number (two/four) of wheels. The road’s principal re¬ 
mains are the artificial bed with obvious traces of rock cutting, and the 
carved wheel-tracks with a standard gauge of 1.40m. 

By investigating the remains of ancient road beds, and, more import¬ 
antly, of wheel-tracks, it is possible to map the routes followed by the 
ancient road-network. Wheel-tracks are normally extant only on rocky 
surfaces since they were not bound to survive on exposed softer 
ground; recently, however, wheel-tracks on soft earth have been discov¬ 
ered in the course of excavations for modem road construction. 2 So, 
when constructing a cart-road, the Greeks used dirt mixed with gravel 
or sherds in order to form the road bed on soft and flat soil whereas on 
rocky soil and especially at difficult spots, such as steep ground, curves 
and junctions, they carved the road bed and formed wheel-tracks. In 
other words, the cart followed a fixed course and moved with its wheels 
within the tracks without deviating. This was a noteworthy achieve¬ 
ment of the Greek road makers. In fact the Greek cart-road can be 
thought of as a ‘negative railway’: just as modem trains run on the 
raised railway, in a similar way the Greek cart moved consistently in the 
wheel-tracks, that is, the ruts that were carved in the rock (0.05m to 
0.15m wide and 0.01m to 0.30m or more deep, depending on the nature 
of the rocky surface). This is particularly evident at forks or branches, 
known as ektropes to the Greeks, which are identical with the points of 
modem railways, and were carved so that a change in the course of the 
cart was possible. 

Since the network allowed for the operation of only one vehicle at a 
time, there was no possibility of the simultaneous use of a cart-road by 
two carts coming from opposite directions. In such cases one of the two 
carts had to come out of the wheel-tracks and give way to the other, an 
operation which was impossible on steep ground especially when the 
cart was loaded. If we bring to our minds the famous fatal dispute be¬ 
tween Oidipous and Laios (Soph. OT 800-812), one can get an idea of 
how such disputes would commonly take place, as is the case now¬ 
adays, when two carts coming from opposite directions would meet. 
Presumably, there must have been regulations concerning these matters 
of which we are ignorant. I assume on the basis of the evidence that at 
the key points of a difficult route there must have stood individuals, 
watchmen, whose duty was to inform the driver from a distance (by 
either visual or sound signal) whether a particular section of the road 
was free. A solution of this kind must have been necessary in mountain¬ 
ous areas, especially going uphill or downhill where the view offered 
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at, e.g. the top of a pass, would constitute an appropriate point both for 
the watchman to stand and for the vehicles to pass. Obviously, things 
were much easier with roads running through the plains; besides, there 
is evidence at certain such areas of roads running in parallel courses. 

Furthermore, it should be stated that no ancient road in the Greek 
countryside was stone-paved. Stone paved roads in Greece are only 
found in the urban parts of cities and belong to the Roman period. The 
only exception is the Diolkos of Korinth which was basically a spe¬ 
cialised stone paved cart-road with a gauge of 1.50m. 3 In general, 
Greek road makers would undertake to construct only what was abso¬ 
lutely necessary, e.g. bridges, great supporting walls, etc.; their building 
activities conformed to the peculiarities of the natural landscape. 

On the contrary, the Romans established solidly founded stone-paved 
roads and engaged in large scale public works that altered significantly 
the nature of the landscape. It should be noted, however, that on rocky 
surfaces Roman roads are neither built on specially constructed founda¬ 
tions nor paved with stone. The wheel-tracks were not artificially 
created but formed with time by the continuous passage of vehicles. A 
typical example of a Roman road in Greek territory is the Via Egnatia. 

I believe that the evidence of the road-network in mainland Greece 
now available alters the generally accepted picture. Specialised study of 
Greek roads has only started in the 1980s, and is still largely ignored in 
the scholarly literature, which considers the Romans as the pioneers and 
the roadmakers par excellence. Without wishing to underestimate 
Rome’s contribution to the development - but not the invention - of road 
making techniques, I think that the opinio communis about who laid the 
foundations in the field of road construction should now be revised. 4 

In other words, I wish to note that although the needs of Greeks and 
Romans that were met by the construction of road-networks were sim¬ 
ilar, Greek and Roman roads are very different from the point of view of 
construction technique. Since the Greek network of cart-roads existed a 
few centuries before that of Rome, I think that the latter did not evolve 
independently of the former. The Romans must have inherited the rele¬ 
vant know-how from the Greeks. In their turn, they developed and stan¬ 
dardised it. So maybe one should not wonder why the modem interna¬ 
tional railway has a standard gauge of ca. 1.40m. Was this standard in¬ 
herited from the Greeks through the Romans? 

I note that the road-network covered almost the entire Greek terri¬ 
tory. It is surprising to observe the boldness of Greek road makers in 
creating roads on steep slopes, often exceeding 10-15%, or in the alpine 
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zone, e.g. the road running along the mountain crest of north Taygetos 
at an altitude of 1600m. 5 In addition to remains of road-construction 
there are also the remains of bridges, which are very few if one takes 
into account the density of the road-network. The poor evidence of 
river bridges should most likely be attributed to the fact that they were 
made of wood, a material that is not likely to survive. However, I 
should mention the Hellenistic bridge near Xerokampi of Sparta, 6 or 
that of Mavrozoumena near Meligalas in Messenia; 7 both bridges sur¬ 
vive in very good condition. Finally, a unique piece of road work is the 
artificial pass that was carved on a mountain crest in order to provide 
for the road from Sparta/Mantinea leading to Argos/Korinth. This arti¬ 
ficial pass is located at a level of 300m above the tunnel of Mount 
Artemision of the new Korinth-Tripolis highway. 

b. Occasionally the literary sources offer valuable information for 
our knowledge of the Greek road-network. 8 Significant gaps are cov¬ 
ered by scanty archaeological evidence, especially by drawing infer¬ 
ences from the more complete evidence of the Roman world. Modem 
parallels can also at times be of some use but most important is the pur¬ 
suit of the study of actual remains of ancient roads such as wheel- 
tracks, forks, supporting constructions, bridges etc. The animals used to 
pull the carts were those belonging to the horse family and the ox. Of 
the first the most prominent was the mule because of its multiple phys¬ 
ical abilities, especially if one takes into account the peculiarities of 
Greece’s natural landscape. 

Without wishing to generalise too much, it seems to me that in Greek 
society the horse was the symbol of speed or wealth and status whereas 
the mule, the donkey and the ox should be associated with essential 
equipment serving primary needs of the economy such as agricultural 
and industrial production and transportation. It is generally accepted 
that our evidence of the range of domestic animals is scanty. My view is 
that, for carts, the main pulling animal was the ox. I shall not discuss 
here the complex subject of the different kinds of vehicles that were 
used in antiquity as it falls beyond the scope of the present study. 9 

c. The remains of the ancient road-network in Greece suggest that it 
was a systematic operation undertaken by state authority: the roads 
were properly and regularly repaired and parallel routes were provided 
along central axes of communication. It is logical to assume that such a 
sophisticated and complete road-network would presuppose a powerful 
central authority that would be in charge of a project of this scale with a 
view to provide efficient transportation, communication and mainten- 
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ance services. The examples of Persia 10 in Asia and of Rome in the 
Mediterranean World corroborate this hypothesis. Both authorities pos¬ 
sessed an admirable road-network from the point of view of its density 
and of the quality of services that were provided and which covered not 
only their territory but extended to the larger neighbouring areas. As the 
Greek territory is concerned, the road-network of the Peloponnese is, as 
far as I can tell, comparable in every respect to that of Persia and Rome. 
I have come to the conclusion that the Peloponnesian League, with 
Sparta as its motivating force, 11 must have been the central authority 
which created and supervised the cart-road network in the Peloponnese. 
The evidence suggests that the creation of the network is to be dated to 
the seventh century (at the latest), with the middle of the sixth century, 
when the Peloponnesian League was consolidated, as a landmark for its 
later development (see section III.4); this is when the road-network is 
extended with the creation of new and alternative roadways and the 
practice spreads to the whole of the Peloponnese and the rest of Greece. 

The reputation of the Spartan army for its ability to cover distances at 
a remarkable speed and its administrative efficiency owes much to the 
road-network. I may note that nowadays there is only one highway in 
Lakonia leading north, to Tripolis-Korinth, whereas ancient Sparta had 
at least three. Moreover, more than a hundred cart-roads intersected 
Spartan territory. 

The correlation between the road-network of historical times and that 
of the Mycenean Age remains elusive. However, it is reasonable to as¬ 
sume that the former must have perhaps inherited some elements of the 
relevant know-how from the latter. 12 

d. In what follows I present briefly the evidence on land transporta¬ 
tion and communication in the Middle Ages and in the time of the Otto¬ 
man occupation, which is considerably different from earlier times. 13 In 
this later era the cart-road is no longer used. The cart gives way to pack 
animals and transportation by land is operated by means of caravans. 
For reasons of safety large numbers of pack animals were brought to¬ 
gether. The main advantage of the pack animal over the cart is that it is 
flexible in the sense that it can change its course promptly or protect it¬ 
self by hiding or run away in case of danger. Moreover, during that per¬ 
iod trading activity across the mainland was significantly reduced since 
the rural settlements - not the urban ones - were basically self-suffi¬ 
cient. Coaches, known as arabades, were used only in plains (Thessaly 
and Makedonia) or within and around a settlement (Anapli and Tripolit- 
sa). 
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In these times only relatively narrow stone paved pathways were 
constructed, the so called kalderimia. On the mountainous areas, the 
roads going uphill have multiple Z-shaped supporting constructions. 
The kalderimia are securely and firmly fixed by the technique of paving 
([=kaligoma ), often with skales , i.e. the formation of steps at regular in¬ 
tervals; for this reason Skala is a common toponym. This practice was 
necessary on both rocky and soft ground to prevent fracture of animals’ 
legs when stepping in a rock cavity or in the mud. 

During this period the animals were shod in order to protect their 
hooves. The horseshoe appears first in the tenth century of our era. 
Shoeing is another difference between medieval and ancient land trans¬ 
port systems; shoeing is rather rare and different in antiquity. 14 

3. The area investigated 

By the term Arkadia I refer to the territory that was covered by ancient 
Arkadia, which was much larger than that of the modem homonymous 
Nomos. With the exception of Kynouria, which belonged to Lakonia, it 
comprised in addition to the territory of modem Arkadia, part of west¬ 
ern Korinthia (Stymphalia and the Pheneatike), the NNW comer of the 
modem Nomos of Argolis (Alea), the eparchy of Kalavrita of the 
Nomos of Achaia (Nonakris, Lousoi, Kynaitha, Kleitor, Psophis), the 
eastern part of the Nomos of Elis (Heraiitis, Alipheira, Thisoa, Phi- 
galeia) and the NNE extremity of the Nomos of Messenia (SSW 
Lykaion). 

So far, my research on the road-network of Ancient Arkadia has cov¬ 
ered in full its east, south and central parts from the Tegeatike to Stym¬ 
phalia and from Artemision to eastern Lykaion. In the northern part of 
Arkadia I have only been able to pursue occasional surveys, 15 that is, 
the area of Kalavrita/Kynaitha, of Nonakris, of Kleitor and the sources 
of river Ladon. The same is the case with western Arkadia since, with 
the exception of the Megalopolis - Gortys - Heraia axis, I have not in¬ 
vestigated important areas such as western Lykaion and the Phigalike, 
the area stretching from Karitaina to Alipheira, Thelpousa, Psophis and 
the nearby Akroreia. 


4. Method 

Since in my recent monograph (OAA) I explain in detail the method of 
my research, 16 1 will only summarise in a few words its basic principles 
and peculiarities. There should be no doubt that those who know a par¬ 
ticular site best are the local inhabitants; not only because these people 
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are in continuous and life-long contact with the particular site but also 
because they are in possession of the local oral tradition. In other 
words, I believe that, no matter in what way or for how long individual 
scholars or a team investigate a site, they will still be unable to recover 
the site’s complete history if they do not contact the local people. For¬ 
eign colleagues who are not fluent in modem Greek face problems of 
communication and there are also other disadvantages ensuing from the 
lack of familiarity with the Greek countryside in general. It has been my 
experience that most non-Greek scholars tend to ignore the local oral 
tradition. This is evident by the fact that they do not record toponyms 
which are as meaningful to the natives as the geographical coordinates 
(Lat.-Long.) are for the geographer. Work accomplished in the local 
coffee house {kapheneion) interviewing the local people has an equal 
share in my research with the study of sources and bibliography in the 
library. 17 This first stage is followed by the second stage of my research, 
the pursuit of intensive survey. 

The purpose of the work in the kapheneion is to record the oral tradi¬ 
tion of a particular place, its complete history: from the locals we learn 
about toponyms given to sites, caves, small isolated churches, remains 
of constructions, fields that are rich in pot-sherds, wheel-tracks, legends 
etc. For example, I owe to the work at the kapheneion many of the 
wheel-tracks that I have spotted; a wheel-track that lies below a bush 
will remain hidden even to the most experienced scholar. In other 
words, in every village I look for one or more natives who will let us 
into the ‘secrets’ of the surrounding area. The kapheneion of every vil¬ 
lage which remains open long hours is the best place to engage in a 
conversation with the locals and learn about the history of the place. 
There are particular ways of approaching the local people who are usu¬ 
ally suspicious of visitors; I do not blame them for this attitude. It is im¬ 
portant that the visit to the kapheneion takes place at the right time e.g. 
after the service at the church or in the afternoon when most of the local 
men are present. It is also better to choose the most ‘traditional’ looking 
kapheneion in the larger villages that have more than one; the questions 
should be asked in an appropriate fashion addressing preferably with 
respect the older people who are more knowledgable; the conversation 
should follow the ‘Socratic’ method and whatever other principle is re¬ 
quired by the particular circumstance. 


5 . The present state of research 

I began investigation and study of ancient roads in 1982, at first on an 
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occasional basis and from 1986 on a systematic one. My study has cov¬ 
ered a large part of the Peloponnese: I published the data on the Argoli- 
dokorinthia in 1995; 18 my work on Lakonia has reached its final stage, 
whereas my work on Arkadia is included in the present study. In 19921 
started my research in ancient Thrace (modem eastern Makedonia), es¬ 
pecially in the land of the Pierians in south Pangaion (covering the area 
between river Strymon and Philippoi). My research is almost comple¬ 
ted and I hope that the relevant volume will appear in 1999. Moreover, 
I started in 1997-98 a similar project in mountainous and central 
Chalkidike. Short term expeditions have occasionally taken place in 
Central Greece (Boiotia, eastern Phokis), the Aegean islands (Kythera, 
Anaphi, Kea, Tenos, Naxos), in Epeiros (Zagorokhoria) and recently in 
Thessaly (the area of Pherai-Pagasai). The outcome of this activity so 
far is a significant number of black and white photographs and slides 
together with extensive diaries. 

More specifically in Arkadia the research has been accomplished by 
short term expeditions in the years 1982-84,1989-91,1995-96. In 1997 
more substantial expeditions took place including a long-term one in 
August. A tour of the whole of Arkadia with my students was scheduled 
for the beginning of 1998 with a view to pursuing final checks and 
addressing specific problems. As I have mentioned above (1.3), the 
largest part of Ancient Arkadia has already been covered by my re¬ 
search. 


II. Remains 

In my paper each cart-road or route constitutes a separate entry; the for¬ 
mat here is not the same as that in my monograph (OAA) in which the 
information on each road covers two pages, the left-hand page inclu¬ 
ding the map of the HAGS and the photographs and the right-hand page 
containing the record with the text. In the present study the records of 
every road are presented with the same format but without maps and 
photographs. The entries are given serial numbering. 
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List of sites!roads traced on the basis of extant wheel-ruts 

No. I 

Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route Sparta - Sellasia - Karyai - Tegea 

Testimonia 

Bibliography Pikoulas, NMX 201-203 (no. 1) 

Date of research 

Guide 

Description 

No. 2 

Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route Skiritis- Tegea 

Testimonia 

Bibliography Pikoulas (1987) 146-147 

Date of research 

Guide 

Description 

No. 3 

Nomos Arkadia 

Eparchy Mantineia 

Community Parthenion — Akhladokambos 

Village Partheni/Berzova 

Toponym NtcuTox Ztcpva — *Ay{a FlapGeva 

Remains Wheel-road; kalderimia (PI. 1) 

Route Tegea - Hysiai 

Testimonia Paus. 8.54.5 (2.24.5-7); Thuc. 5.82-83 

Bibliography SAGT IV 83-84, PI. 65; Pikoulas, OAA 149 (no. 42), 299 

Date of research 9.8.97 

Guide Thymios G. Paraschos (1945) 
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PL 1. The wheel-road Tegea-Hysiai (No. 3) at f Ayia flapGeva. 


Description 

The ancient road is evident along the way starting from the saddle where the 
NxaiXa Zxepva is situated (it is a demolished rectangular vaulted water tank on 
the roadside dated to the period of the Ottoman occupation) up to a point which 
is 100m to the west of the little church of *Ay(a FlapGeva. It is an impressive 
road formed in a straight line without turns at the right hand side of the stream 
and at the NW slope of Parthenion mountain; wheel-tracks are extant more or 
less along its entire course. The course of the road from 'Ayia FlapGeva on¬ 
wards is yet to be investigated. It must have crossed BaGuppepa at the point of 
ToupKoyecpupo - a wheel-track is extant below ’Ar|x6PiyXa - and continued its 
course from the left/north bank up to the railway and 'Ayio-BXaoriq, where a 
patrol station is located (OAA IIB 43). I did not spot any remains of the road in 
the plain of Akhladokambos. 

Route mapped on the basis of the following toponyms: 'AyicopyixiKa 
’AprceXia - NxcuXa Zxepva - 'Ayia FlapGeva - Toopicoyetpopo - BaGuppepa 
- ’ATixoptyXa - Kapapaia (fountain) - ’AxtatSoKapTuxiica. 

The ancient road up to 'Ayia FlapGeva was used later by the kalderimi ; the 
latter departs from the ancient road, which goes straight, at a point just before 
the little church and follows a z-shaped downhill course so as to cross a torrent 
which comes from Mt. Parthenion and merges with BaGoppepa. Two phases of 
the stone paving can be distinguished: one belonging to the period of the Otto¬ 
man occupation and one of the late nineteenth century. I note the alternative 
kalderimi known as Kaxia ZmXa - belonging to the late Byzantine period or 
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that of the Ottoman Occupation - with massive retaining walls and stone 
paving preserved in poor condition which uses the left/north bank opposite the 
ancient road. This was the main road used by flocks which made their way 
down to the Argolid during winter (transhumance) and thus it is also known as 

BXax6 ax P axa * 

Pritchett’s treatment of the subject (SAGT IV 83-84), comprehensive though 
it is, leaves many problems unresolved and can be confusing to the reader who 
is not familiar with the area. The road of 'Ayia IlapQeva should not be con¬ 
fused with IicdAxt too Mticti and Tupoq, which are more recent roads and get 
round MooxXi from the south and the north respectively. 

No. 4 

Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route Argos - Kumax - Mantinea 

Testimonia 

Bibliography Pikoulas, OAA 104-111 (nos. 27-28), 288-290 

Date of research 

Guide 

Description 

No. 5 

Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route Argos - Oinoe - Prinos - Nestane - Mantinea 

Testimonia 

Bibliography Pikoulas, OAA 118-121 (no. 32), 290-294 

Date of research 

Guide 

Description 

No. 6 

Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 
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Toponym 

Remains 

Route Argos - Oinoe - Tourniki - Nestane - Mantinha 

Testimonia 

Bibliography Pikoulas, OAA 122-125 (nos. 33-34), 294-295,296-297 

Date of research 

Guide 

Description 


7 

Arkadia 

Mantineia 

Kapsa 

Kapsia 

MnpeyiavvaiiKa Ijuxia 
Wheel-road; ektrope (PI. 2) 

Mantinea - Kapsia - Ba9u Pepa - Xouvr) 


No. 

Nomos 
Eparchy 
Community 
Village 
Toponym 
Remains 
Route 
Testimonia 

Bibliography Pikoulas, KA 204 

Date of research 5.8.89,24.3.90,19.10.90,19.4.97,12.6.97,9.8.97,6-7.2.98, 
11.9.98 

Guide+ Andreas Vas. Breyannos (1927), Panayotis Y. Breyannos 

(1924) etal. 



PI. 2. The wheel-road and ektrope south of Mrcpeyiavvauica Inixia of Kapsia 
(No. 7). 
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Description 

Route mapped on the basis of the following toponyms: (Mantinea) - Kapsia: 
MjcpeyiavvaiiKa Inina - Ba0\) Pepa - Xouvq: quarry road. 

It is one of the most impressive specimen of the road-network because deep 
wheel-tracks are preserved for more than 500m immediately south of Mnpe- 
yiavvauKa Inma. Its orientation is from N to S and at least one ektrope of the 
road is extant. The depth of the wheel-tracks indicates heavy and continuous 
use of the road. Wheel-tracks are also preserved at the left/north bank of the tor¬ 
rent of Xowq at the site BaOu Peppa; its orientation is ENE to WSW. This road 
must have been used for the transportation of stone blocks from the ancient 
quarry of Xoovti to Mantinea. The wheel-tracks are intertwined with those of 
the road leading from Kapsia to Perthori (see no. 9) and it is important that both 
be plotted so as to get a clear picture. 


No. 8 

Nomos Arkadia 

Eparchy Mantineia 

Community Kapsa 

Village Kapsia 

Toponym MitpeyiavvauKa Inina - BaOi) Pepa 

Remains Wheel-road 

Route Mantinea - (Helisson) - Methydrion (via Mt. Mainalon) 

Testimonia Paus. 8.12.2 

Bibliography Pikoulas, KA 204 

Date of research 5.8.89,24.3.90,19.10.90,19.4.97,12.6.97,9.8.97,6-7.2.98, 
11.9.98 

Guide+ Andreas Vas. Breyannos (1927), Panayotis Y. Breyannos 

(1924) et al. 


Description 

Route mapped on the basis of the following toponyms: Mantinea - Kapsia: 
MnpeyiavvaiiKa luma - Ba9i) Pepa - Xouvti - AiaaeXo - Poeivo - Helis¬ 
son - Methydrion. 

Until recently I was looking for traces of the road which, according to Paus. 
8.12.2, connected Mantinea with Methydrion via Mt. Mainalon at the pass of 
Mvqpa from Kardhara to Alonistaina. I kept searching for traces of this road 
even though the inhabitants of the two villages asserted that wheel-tracks did 
not exist in that area. In the end, after personal inspections at the pass (29.7.89, 
6.8.89), I came to the same conclusion since I did not locate any traces/remains 
of an ancient road. I supposed at the time that either the remains of the ancient 
road had not been preserved or that the road was only for pack animals and 
pedestrians. I also mapped the modem pathway on the basis of the following 
toponyms: IlaXio KapSapa — AaicKcopaxa — Mvripa — *Ayia IlapaaKEvn — 
Bpuari too Ae - Alonistaina (see Pikoulas, KA 204). 
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In fact there are two passes crossing (intersecting) Mt. Mainalon, from E to 
W, and leading from Mantinea to Methydrion: a northern one, from Kardhara to 
Alonistaina and a southern one, from Kapsia to Roino. After my recent inspec¬ 
tions at the latter, i.e. the southern one, I am convinced that the ancient road fol¬ 
lowed this particular course, since wheel-tracks are preserved on this pass; it is 
easier to cross Mt. Mainalon from this pass. The ancient road must have been 
used in order to connect Mantinea with Methydrion, and to enable the traffic 
from and to the ancient quarry at Xouvr| (see nr. 7). The road joined the S-N 
axis (Megalopolis) - Helisson - Methydrion immediately after its descent in the 
valley of Piana. 

The identification of Helisson, the settlement of the Helisphasians, at the site 
'AprceXia: Aevxpo - AaxiSia of Piana further corroborates this view. The road 
from Mantinea intersected Mt. Mainalon via Xouvr|, descended to Roino, and 
reached the polis of Helisson; from there it followed its course towards the 
north leading to Methydrion via the pass of Alonistaina - Vitina; following this 
particular route, the Mantineans could communicate with both Helisson and 
Methydrion. One should keep in mind here that the Mantineans were closely re¬ 
lated to the Helisphasians as their well known sympoliteia inscription (SEG 37 
340; SEG 38 351; SEG 40 371) indicates. Thus, Helisson is proved to be a key- 
point for the road network of the valley of the river Helisson. 


No. 

Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route 

Testimonia 

Bibliography 

Date of research 

Guide 


9 

Arkadia 
Mantineia 
Kapsa - Perthori 
Kapsia - Perthori 

MrcpeyiavvauKa Ituxioc - Aapepa - TouPeq -nepiaxepo- 
xpourn... 

Wheel-road (PI. 3) 

Mantinea - Kapsia - Perthori - Merkovouni - Mantinike 


12.6.97,7.2.98 

Yorgos loan. Terzis, Panayotis loan. Galiotos (1933), Vasil- 
ios Troupis 


Description 

Route mapped on the basis of the following toponyms: (Mantinea) - Kapsia: 
MnpeyiavvauKa Zruxia - Pepa Xouvriq - naXioaxpouyKeq - Ixepva - 
Apaicot) Aouoca - ’Axapvo Xcopacpi - rpouona, 'Ai-ricopyrn; - noxapieq 
(south of KaXo hill) - Perthori - Aapepa: KaXuPta TaXitoxot) - TouPec; - 
nepiaxepoxpoujca - Koxpcova - Pcopauiea - Merkovouni... 

It is one of the roads that are extant for a considerable length but its route re- 
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PI. 3. The wheel-road 
after Perthori (No. 9). 


mains inconclusive especially because its end is indeterminate. This road is cer¬ 
tainly distinct from that of the quarry of Xouvr| (see no. 7) because wheel-tracks 
have been spotted next to the right/south bank of the torrent and further to the 
south up to Zxepva and 'A'i-ruopy 7 !?- After MjipeyiavvauKa luma up to 
Perthori traces of wheel-tracks can be seen at various spots, one (right) or the 
other (left) alternatively. However, after Perthori and especially from the pass at 
KaXuPia TaXicoiou up to nepiaiepoTpoom - where fortunately the ground is 
limestone - the road traces are impressive for approximately half a kilometre: 
The wheel-tracks are deep, the gauge is 1.40m, the artificial road bed is evident 
at certain points, the orientation is NNW-SSE turning towards the east and the 
north-east; wheel-tracks up to 0.20m deep, upper width 0.16m; width of the 
wheel rim (=lower width) 0.055m (cf. nos. 34, 38); see PI. 3. 

At the area of Merkovouni the wheel-ruts are preserved at least at the spot of 
PcopauKa and at the west end of the village. 
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Note 

At the ENE slopes of the hill of the cemetery of Perthori and all around the 
wells I located a late Roman-early Christian settlement; axes 120 x 70m, tiles, 
bricks, wheel-ridged and combed sherds. 


No. 

10 

Nomos 

Arkadia 

Eparchy 

Mantineia 

Community 

Kandhila 

Village 

Kandhila 

Toponym 

Kouxoutii: MTCOu^pitdori KaXupta 

Remains 

Wheel-ruts 

Route 

Testimonia 

Orchomenos - Pheneos 

Bibliography 
Date of research 

20.7.84,9.8.97 

Guide 

Nikos Gr. Kiriazopoulos (1935) 

Description 


The first time I heard about this road was in 1984 from Mr. Klikas at Kandhila. 
I confirmed the information I got from this shepherd in the summer of 1997. 
The road went uphill on the limestone height of Kouxoxmi and continued its 
course towards Dhiakopi/Bendeni (see no. 11). Its wheel-tracks are extant im¬ 
mediately above xou MTioo^pmcni xa KaA.{>Pia. A final survey still needs to 
be done. I note that many locals say that they have found ancient remains at 

Kouxouju. 


No. 

11 

Nomos 

Arkadia 

Eparchy 

Mantineia 

Community 

Kandhila 

Village 

Dhiakopi/Bendeni 

Toponym 

Nxpdpi^a to TaXavri ncopxaid 

Remains 

Wheel-ruts 

Route 

Testimonia 

Orchomenos - Pheneos 

Bibliography 
Date of research 

9.8.97 

Guide 

Nikos Gr. Kiriazopoulos (1935) 

Description 
Route mapped on 

the basis of the following toponyms: Dhiakopi/Bendeni - 

Nxpdpi^a - TaXavri Tko praia - KaXoyepou TaXapi - ... - 'Ayio-Aia<; - 
AaKKcopata - Mati/Gioza. 
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Approximately 2km after the little village of Dhiakopi/Bendeni on the dirt 
road which leads to Mati/Gioza of modem Korinthia (= ancient Pheneatike), 
and approximately 200m to its left/north on the bushy slope - the spot is called 
Ntpapi^a - leading to TaXavr) TicopTaid, traces of the same wheel-track of 
the road are preserved. The total length is 16m. It can hardly be seen, with a 
smooth slope and orientation W-E. The spot on which traces are preserved is 
crucial because it indicates the road’s exact course and termination. Wheel 
tracks are preserved also on the saddle of 'Ayio-Aiaq, below the wayside icon- 
shrine, at the fountain at AataccopaTa, a point from which begins the descent for 
Mati/Gioza. 


No. 12 

Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route Orchomenos - Alea/Stymphalos - Phleiasia 

Testimonia 

Bibliography Pikoulas, OAA 90-91 (no. 21), cf. 286,308 

Date of research 

Guide 

Description 


No. 

Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route 

Testimonia 

Bibliography 

Date of research 

Guide 

Description 


13 


Alea 

Pikoulas, OAA 89 (no. 20), cf. 288 


No. 

Nomos 

Eparchy 


14 

Arkadia 

Mantineia 
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PI. 4. The wheel-road 
Kaphyai-Pheneos (No. 
14) at XevtouKi. 



Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route 

Testimonia 

Bibliography 

Date of research 

Guide 


Khotousa 
Khotousa 
XevxooKi 
Wheel-road (PI. 4) 
Kaphyai - Pheneos 


25.3.90,8.8.97,11.9.98 

Nikos Gr. Kiriazopoulos (1935) et al. 


Description 

Route mapped on the basis of the following toponyms: Kacpvcova (= archaeo¬ 
logical site of Kaphyai) - Zcvtouki - XirriXia too MrjXia - Kcrcappaxi xf|q 
MuySaXiToa*; - Bapi^a - Xcopacpaxcia - Xeo(i)a - XtcaXa - Aoukkx - 'Ayio- 
Ata^ — Mati/Gioza. 
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The road was first mentioned to me by the residents of Khotousa in 1990. 
The most visible remains are preserved on the E-NA borders of the low hill of 
Ievtouki (HAGS: 678m) at approximately 1km south of the village 
Limni/Agali. The ancient road followed the border of the Kaphyatic plain so as 
to avoid the lake that was formed in the winter. The locals remember that until 
the lake was drained the water in the plain would reach 'Ai-ricopyriq (the known 
archaeological site, see Howell [1970] 81) and was densely populated by ducks. 
At levxouKi, and below too Mapyavr^ to TaXapi, rock cutting for the con¬ 
struction of the road bed is evident. The left/north wheel-track is preserved 
along 29m, and the right/ south one along 16.8m; depth 0.085m to 0.10m, width 
0.10m to 0.12m, gauge 1.40m, orientation approximately E-W. 


No. 

Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route 

Testimonia 

Bibliography 

Date of research 

Guide 


15 

Arkadia 

Mantineia 

Limni 

Limni/Agali 

iTcri^ia too Mr|A,ia - Kaxappaxi tt]<; MoySaXixaaq 

Wheel-road 

Kaphyai - Pheneos 


8.8.97 

Demetrios G. Tsermos (1935) 


Description 

Route mapped on the basis of the following toponyms: Kaqnxova (= archaeo¬ 
logical site of Kaphyai) - Zevxouki - Ircr|Xia too Mi^ia - Kaxappaxi tti<; 
MoySaAixoaq - Bapi^a - Xcopacpaiaa - Zea(i)a - Imk - Aouxia - ’Ayio- 
Aiaq - Mati/Gioza. 

While searching for traces of the road after levxouKi (see no 14) we were 
able to spot them at the SSE slopes of Nxaixoi (HAGS: Nxang 1155m). The 
road bed of the ancient road was followed by the pathway which leads from 
Limni to the mountain and the little village of Elatos/Pano Agali. Along the 
pathway and from the InriXia too Mr|Xia up to Kaxappaxi xfyq MuySaXixaaq 
traces of wheel-tracks of the road are preserved here and there more or less in 
small lengths and depth because of the nature of the ground. Gauge 1.40m. 


No. 

Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 


16 

Arkadia 

Mantineia 

Limni 

Elatos/Pano Agali 
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Toponym Iea(i)a - SmXa - Aooxia 

Remains Wheel-ruts 

Route Kaphyai - Pheneos 

Testimonia 

Bibliography 

Date of research 25.3.90, 8.8.97 

Guide Nikos Gr. Kiriazopoulos (1935) et al. 

Description 

Route mapped on the basis of the following toponyms: Kacpucova (= archaeo¬ 
logical site of Kaphyai) - Ievxouki - l7rr|A.id xou Mr|A.ia - Kaxappaxi tt]<; 
MuySaXitaaq - Bapi^a - XcopacpcxKia - Xea(i)a - IraXa - Aouiaa - *Ayio- 
Aiaq - Mati/Gioza. 

The wheel-tracks of the road are extant after the slopes of Nxaixai (no 15), at 
Zea(i)a and at the fountain of Aoukkx at the W/NW slopes of Hcpepoai 
(1695m). I was not able on the basis of personal observation to confirm that re¬ 
cent construction of a dirt road has eliminated the wheel-tracks. The road des¬ 
cended to the Pheneatike from f Ayio-Aia^ (it should not be confused with the 
pass bearing the same name immediately south of Mati). It should be pointed 
out that Kaphyai and Orchomenos (nos. 10-11) used each their own cart-road in 
order to gain access to the Pheneatike, and this shows that the network was 
dense. 


No. 

Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route 

Testimonia 

Bibliography 

Date of research 

Guide 


17 

Arkadia 

Mantineia 

Khotousa 

Khotousa 

Tu(pxo\) x’ 'Ataovi 

Wheel-ruts; road-bed 

Kaphyai - Nasoi - Kleitor 

Polyb. 4.70.1-2; Paus. 8.23.8 

25.3.90,9.8.97,11.9.98 

Nikos Gr. Kiriazopoulos (1935) et al. 


Description 

The pass leading to Komi, where the little church of 'Ayio-Aiou; and the water 
fountain BuGiapaxa are situated, is between Kaaxpiaio and Mnappiupi 
(HAGS: Ka^ytopevo). Kaaxpiaio is the mountain located between the two 
pathways, one leading to Panayitsa/Giousi (pass of Xa*un>£a or Korcpia[i]d) 
and the other leading to Komi (pass of ’Ayio-Aiaq); Kaaxpiaio and Mt. Ka- 
axavia, located further to the south, probably constitute ancient Mt. Knakalos. 
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Communication from Kaphyai with the area of Nasoi, the valley of Ladon and 
Kleitor was possible only through the pass of 'Ayio-Aiaq. In fact, this route was 
followed by the cart-road and the traces of its wheel-tracks were first pointed 
out to me by the inhabitants of Khotousa in 1990. It is fortunate that wheel- 
tracks are extant at that particular point, on a ‘limestone island*. At a distance of 
approximately 1.5km NW of Khotousa and above Tucpxoi) x’ 'Ataovi, at the 
point where one departs from the dirt road leading to Komi and following the 
pathway, we come across extant wheel-tracks: the left/westem one is extant 
along 0.50m and the right/eastem one along approximately 4m. Shallow depth 
and width, gauge 1.40m, orientation SE-NW. Further to the north the road bed 
is extant. I did not spot any wheel-tracks on the way down to Komi; the nature 
of the ground excludes the possibility of preservation of wheel-tracks and the 
locals had nothing to say on the subject. 


No. 

18 

Nomos 

Arkadia 

Eparchy 

Mantineia 

Community 

Vlakhema 

Village 

Vlakhema/Bezeniko 

Toponym 

AayK<x5a 

Remains 

Wheel-ruts (?) 

Route 

Orchomenos - Methydrion 

Testimonia 


Bibliography 


Date of research 

14.3.93, 8.8.97 

Guide 

Yorgos Petropoulos-Sayas (1919), Konst/nos G. Karatasakis 


(1915) 


Description 

This was in all probability the main route leading to Methydrion so as to bypass 
the difficult steep slopes of Mt. Mainalon used by the modem road leading to 
Vitina in order to come out at the water fountain of UpoowiKocJNymphasia 
(?)(Paus. 8.36.4). 

Route mapped on the basis of the following toponyms: AayKa5a - f Ayio- 
Flexpoq - Aayocpxi -IlpoaiviKoq - Vitina - Methidhrion. 

On the way from Vlakhema/Bezeniko to Vitina, before ascending and just at 
the first turn south/left, looms AayxdSa. I did not spot anything during my per¬ 
sonal investigation. I have noted the large pathway to the south and at two 
points possible evidence of the road bed. The pathway of AayicaSa leads after 
'Ayio-IIexpog (a ruined little church with a large prinos [Quercus coccifera v. 
calliprinos ]), or via Aayocpxi, to Alonistaina via KoKKivoanfjXio, v AarcpTi 
flXaica. I note that from Orchomenos up to Vlakhema the soft ground did not 
preserve remains of the ancient road. 
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No. 

Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route 

Testimonia 

Bibliography 

Date of research 
Guide 


19 

Arkadia 

Mantineia 

Vlakhema 

Vlakhema/Bezeniko 

KaicoviKoAaq 

Wheel-ruts 

Orchomenos - Nasoi - Kleitor 

Kandeloros, Arkadike Epeteris B (1906) 17; Papandreou 
(1928) 72; Pikoulas (1990-91) 146, Pikoulas, KA 205 
8.8.86.6.4.91... 

Yorgos Petropoulos-Sayas (1919) et al. 


Description 

The residents of Nimfasia/Granitsa remember the wheel-tracks at Kocko- 
vucotaxq, which is the major road junction of the area. In fact this spot used to 
be the pass from eastern to central or north Arkadia. Today this spot is where 
the little church of v Ayio<; Nucotaxoq, surrounded by a huge prinos ( Quercus 
coccifera v. calliprinos ), is located. The people of Nimfasia and the residents in 
the area in general can recall having seen wheel-tracks. Unfortunately, the 
widening of the modem road obliterated them in the 1970s. My careful investi¬ 
gation in situ , and especially one that took place on 6.4.91 with the participation 
of a large team, was not fruitful. 

Cf. Kandeloros, Arkadike Epeteris B (1906) 17: “umpxouv orjpeia 
apxaiaq apa^ixriq o8ou eiq Oeoeiq ’ApKouPaio, "Ay. NucoXaoq, Apaicoo 
’Axvapi”; ’ApKouPaio = ’ApKOuSoPaio, "Ay. Nucotaxoq = KotKovucotaxc;, 
Aparau ’Axvapi: not identified. 


No. 

20 

Nomos 

Arkadia 

Eparchy 

Gortinia 

Community 

Kamenitsa - Nimfasia 

Village 

Kamenitsa - Nimfasia/Granitsa 

Toponym 

AiaoeXo... AoncKtonaxa 

Remains 

Wheel-ruts 

Route 

Testimonia 

Orchomenos - Methydrion 

Bibliography 

Pikoulas, KA 204-205 

Date of research 

16.7.89,6.4.91,14.6.92,19.12.92,14.8.95,8.8.97 

Guide 

Yorgos Petropoulos-Sayas (1919), Konst/nos G. Karatasakis 
(1915) etal. 
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Description 

This road must have constituted an alternative route to that coming from 
AayKaSa (no. 18). Route mapped on the basis of the following toponyms: 
KaKoviKoXaq (ektrope left) - AidaeXo - TKoptaiq (HAGS: AiBapia) - Ilaaa 
xtjv ’AxAxx8a - SSE of Kamenitsa - Tpoum-Zoum KaXoPi - Aevxpea - 
Aaiaccopaxa ... Vitina - Methydrion or via KXeiaoupa xt]<; Tpaviiaaq - 
natao8p\)pa>va<; - <J>aya<; - llapaaTiopi - ripooiviKoq - Vitina - Methydrion. 
The exact course followed by the road is indeterminate. 

I was not able to spot any traces during my careful investigation in situ 
(19.12.92) at AiaaeXo, in spite of Sayas’ positive statement that he had seen 
wheel-tracks. Furthermore Sayas reassured me that according to Petropoulos 
who used to be the agrarian policeman, no longer living, at Aonoccopaxa 
“aco^ovxav oi po8ie<; xou Kap68po|iou Ttavoa axa pi^ipia XiBapia”; these 
wheel-tracks were obliterated with the construction of the dirt road leading to 
ncoycovTt and Koxpwva. However, the inhabitants of Nimfasia do not know of 
these wheel-tracks. My personal investigation, which unfortunately took place 
without a guide, was fniitless. 


No. 

21 

Nomos 


Eparchy 


Community 


Village 


Toponym 


Remains 


Route 

Sparta- 

Testimonia 


Bibliography 

Pikoulas, 

Date of research 


Guide 


Description 



South Megalopolitike 
NMX 201-216 (nos. 2-5) 


No. 22 


Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route 

Testimonia 

Bibliography 

Date of research 

Guide 


Arkadia 

Mantineia 

Dhoriza 

Dhoriza 

BiyXa: ’Ayta-Icoxripa 
Wheel-ruts 

Megalopolis - Asea - Pallantion - (Tegea) 
Paus. 8.44.4 

Romaios (1957) 160; Pikoulas, NMX 218 
1.7.93, 17.10.97 
Ioannis N. Tsingos (1931) 
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Description 

Romaios (1957) 160 notes: “oticoc; SiETuaxcoae \xe at>xo\|riav 6 Kovxoyicopyr|<;, 
(paivovxai e8g) Kai ekei ai xotpaKxripiaxiKai xcov dpxoutov apa^oxpoxicov 
aoXaK£<; p^xpi drcoaxdaEcoq lOOp. ano xou ispou”. 

I did not spot the wheel-tracks during my personal observations, one in 1983 
and a second more thorough one on 17.10.97, but only parts of the road bed. 

I note the recent construction of a dirt road leading from Kandhalos/Zeli up 
to the Doric temple, and the restoration of the church of 'Ayia-Iwxripa in 1992 
which unfortunately spoiled part of the Doric temple and the surrounding area. 
For the section Pallantion to Tegea see also Pikoulas, NMX 219. 


No. 

Nomos 
Eparchy 
Community 
Village 
Toponym 
Remains 
Route 
Testimonia 
Bibliography 
Date of research 
Guide 

Description 

In Pikoulas, NMX 218 I state that, during my personal inspection, I did not find 
wheel-tracks (“8ev etuPePcucdoe f] auxoyia poo”) at the pass of KaXoyepuco. 
The case is not so since my visit on 17.10.97. The cart-road is evident on the 
east side of the pass. The ancient road was used later by the kalderimi. Wheel 
tracks are also extant in short lengths and at at least two spots on the way down 
immediately after the railway hut on the kalderimi. The road, however, has sur¬ 
vived along 8.5m after its shift from S-N to W-E; gauge 1.40m, varying depth 
and width. 

It is particularly instructive to notice in this instance that the limestone be¬ 
tween the two points on which the wheel-tracks survive is eroded to a depth of 
0.80m. The road reached Pallantion from the northern saddle of the akropolis 
below ’Ai-riawri?. 

I note that the kalderimi is extant along the entire pass: the western one as¬ 
cends from the right/northem bank at a lower level than that on which the mod¬ 
em road runs and the eastern one ascends again from the right/south slope. The 
eastern kalderimi has at least two phases of construction; massive retaining 
walls, characteristic skates. 


23 

Arkadia 

Mantineia 

Dhoriza 

Dhoriza 

KaXoyEpiKo 

Wheel-road 

Megalopolis - Asea - Pallantion - (Tegea) 

Pikoulas, ATM* 216-219 (no. 6) 

17.10.97 
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No. 

Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route 

Testimonia 

Bibliography 

Date of research 

Guide 


23a 

Arkadia 

Mantineia 

Thana 

Thana 

Ixou Aatcubtri 
Wheel-ruts 

Pallantion - Mantinea 
Paus. 8.11.5 

1.8.98 

Yorgos Kougioufas 


Description 

Recently I got information about wheel-ruts near the village of Thana. The 
wheel-ruts were preserved at the spot oxou Aatcuoxri between Thana and "A- 
yioq EuGupio^; they were destroyed by the dirt-road leading from Thana to the 
National road Tripolis-Asea. These wheel-ruts must be a part of the road from 
Pallantion to Mantinea. 


No. 

Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route 

Testimonia 

Bibliography 

Date of research 

Guide 


24 

Arkadia 

Mantineia 

Kerastari 

Kerastari 

KaXvxepipi 

Wheel-rut, road bed 

Megalopolis - Palis kios - Peraitheis 

Paus. 8.36.5-8 

Cf. Loring (1895) 77 

17.10.97,24.1.98 

Yorgos D. Kateyannis (1929), Mimis G. Rousos (1935) 


Description 

Route mapped on the basis of the following toponyms: Megalopolis - Makrisia 
- floxapi - noxanoAaKKa/TIoupAiyKopenna - KaXvxepiju - Arakhamita/ 
Peraitheis. 

Halfway along the dirt road from Kerastari to Arakhamita at the spot 
KaXvxcpipi, at the left/north side of the road, according to the local tradition, 
there were wheel-ruts. M. Roussos informed me about them in Autumn 1997.1 
confirmed by recent personal observation that in KaXvxepipi - a unique ‘lime¬ 
stone island’ in the region between Megalopolis and Arakhamita - the ancient 
road, preserved in a very good condition, had been destroyed by the construc¬ 
tion of the dirt road. Fortunately a few metres along the right/south wheel-rut is 
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preserved for a length of 0.50m; the road bed is also visible here, having a width 
of 3m and an orientation S/SW to N/NE. The wheel-rut at KaXvxepipi is cru¬ 
cial as it shows the exact course of the road from Megalopolis via Makrisia, far 
away from the left/south bank of the Helisson, towards Peraitheis. 


No. 25 


Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route 

Testimonia 

Bibliography 

Date of research 
Guide 


Arkadia 

Mantineia 

Arakhamitai 

Arakhamita 

Kovtti - MouiBavaadicoq - MaviaxoXaKKa 
Wheel-ruts 

(Megalopolis) - Peraitheis - Mainalion Pedion 
Paus. 8.36.5-8 

Petronotis (1973) 243, 245; Pikoulas, KA 203. Cf. Loring 
(1895) 76-77 

3.8.89,5.8.89, 19.10.90, 23.5.97, 19.7.97,17.10.97,23.1.98 
Telis D. Maniatis (1924), Kostas K. Kollias (1934), Mimis 
G. Rousos(1935) 


Description 

Route mapped on the basis of the following toponyms: (Megalopolis - 
Makrisia - noxapi -noxapotaKKa/nouptayKoppepoc - KaXvxepipi) - Ara¬ 
khamita - Kovxti - Mar|0avaadKoq - MoXiki - MaviaxotaxKKa - AtaKorcxi - 
IicdXa - Kapa xx\ Xouvr| - Taixoupa - Kouxpr| - Mixalzvac, - l7rr]Xid - 
Koopaaoppepa - Tecpupia - KapxepoA.i... 

This particular cart-road represents one of the most fortunate cases in Arka¬ 
dia not only because of its significant remains, but mainly because of its secure 
identification with one of Pausanias’ routes along its entire course. Having left 
Helisson/Mnap\iKomcava and ascending far from its left/south bank, crossing 
noxapoXttKKa/noopXiYKoppepa (= Elafos) we arrive at the little valley of 
Arakhamita with 'Ayto-Aiou; xou KavxpePa (1117m), where there are the ruins 
of the large Doric temple, dominating to the south; the finds suggest the loca¬ 
tion of Peraitheis in the surroundings of 'Ayiot-Ioxfipa and Arakhamita (more 
specifically W/SW of 'Ayia-Iorcripa and at ’Aypioa\)Ki£<;-M7ioxoi6va close to 
Arakhamita: Archaic and Classical pottery). The sanctuary of Pan (Paus. 
8.36.7) was probably in the idyllic location where the little church of f Ayia- 
Zcoxnpa with the water fountain and the few but characteristic spolia are to be 
found. 

Fortune has preserved the wheel-tracks of the road at many spots which are 
crucial for the determination of its course: 

1. KaXvxeptpt (see no. 24). 

2. On the NE edge of the valley of Arakhamita and on the slope of Kovxt| traces 
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of one of the two wheel-tracks are preserved, just a few meters below the dirt 
road, luckily not affected by the vicinity of the latter. Orientation SSW-NNE, 
at places the traces can hardly be seen, depth ranging from 0.01m to 0.03m. 
The modem pathway used more or less the ancient road. 

3. In the area MaXiKi, a small plateau, 1km north of Kovtti and at 
Maq0avaadico<; (named after the little nineteenth-century ruined church) 
survives the next trace of the road. Approximately 100m to the west of the 
little church we spotted a one-meter-long wheel-track with shallow depth. 

4. After the MaviaxoXaiaca in the ascent towards the saddle AiotKoim and 
IicdXa wheel-ruts are preserved here and there over a distance of 0.5km; 
near the saddle for 4.5m the cart-road is visible, gauge 1.40m. 

Notes 

1) In the fields at about 300m or 400m north of Mar|0avctadKO<; and below 
T^aPapa Mavxpia we found sherds of plain pottery, unpainted coarse roof 
tiles and fragments of pithoi\ among these a few handles, a miniature black- 
glazed handle and an obsidian chip. Probably at the site there was a small 
settlement of early Byzantine period. 

2) An Archaic lion statue is built into the School of Arakhamita; only the head 
and the torso of the lion are preserved (0.70m). 19 According to local tradition 
the lion was found close to the village in the torrent. I suppose that it was 
probably transported from the area of Asea. 

3) In the fertile fields at Mjietanioia, 2km SSE of 'Ayia-Icoxr|pa, I located one 
more settlement (16.5.98); in an area approximately 150 x 200m there are 
Archaic-Hellenistic pottery (some sherds of fine quality) and a few wheel- 
ridged sherds. 


No. 

26 

Nomos 

Arkadia 

Eparchy 

Mantineia 

Community 

Silirrma - Tselepakou 

Village 

Silimna 

Toponym 

Koopaooppena - Teipupia 

Remains 

Wheel-road (PI. 5) 

Route 

(Megalopolis) - Perajtheis - Mainalion Pedion 

Testimonia 

Paus. 8.36.5-8 

Bibliography 

Petronotis (1973) 243,245; Pikoulas, KA 203 

Date of research 

3.8.89,5.8.89,19.10.90,23.5.97 

Guide 

Telis D. Maniatis (1924), Kostas K. Kollias (1934), Mimis 
G. Rousos (1935), Konst/nos V. Kaldis (1927) 


Description 

Route mapped on the basis of the following toponyms: (Megalopolis - 
Makrisia - Iloxapi -noxapotaxKKa/noopXiyKoppepa - KaXvxepipi) - Ara- 
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PI. 5. The wheel-road 
(Megalopolis-) 
Peraitheis-Mainalion 
Pedion (No. 26) at 
Koupaaoppepa. 



khamita - Kovxri - MariGavaodicoq - MgcAaki - MaviaxoXaiaca - Auxkotixi - 
IicaXa - Kapa xtj Xoovti - Taixoupa - KouxpTi - Mixatavciq - Zirn^ia - 
KoupaaoppEpa - T£<p\)pia - KapxEpota... 

Having reached the saddle Akxkotiti and descenting IicdXa (no. 25) one has 
a view of the Helisson river before entering the narrow gorge which leads to 
Megalopolis. To our right and to the E/NE looms the Mainalian plain. The road 
coming from ImXa leads downhill to Kapa tt] Xouvr| and to KouxpT| so as to 
continue along the left/southem bank, and to cross the southern edge of the 
Mainalian plain up to KapxepoXi (an abandoned small village of the nineteenth 
century). Wheel tracks are preserved along almost the entire course of the road 
from Taixoupa up to Tetpupia. This road is one of the most impressive ones in 
Arkadia, not least for its beautiful and unspoiled surroundings. In Koup- 
aooppepa in particular both wheel-tracks are preserved along a distance of 
more than 250m and occasionally also the retaining walls are extant. Gauge: 
1.40m, depth up to 0.12m, the width varies; orientation approximately W-E. 
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The state of the traces of the wheel-tracks suggests heavy, continuous and sys¬ 
tematic use (PI. 5). 

The toponym Tecpupia should be attributed to the two nearby bridges, one 
dated to the period of the Ottoman occupation on the old river bed and a second 
one of the late nineteenth century on the new river bed; both served the pass 
from central Arkadia to Valtetsi and Silimna, Tripoli. 


No.27 

Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route 

Testimonia 

Bibliography 


Date of research 
Guide 


Arkadia 

Mantineia 

Silimna 

Silimna 

HepoTtriyaSo - 'Ayio-BXdariq 
Wheel-road 

Mainalion Pedion - Tripoli... 

Leake (1830) II 51 (20.5.1805); Pikoulas, KA 203; Gri- 
tsopoulos (1994) 43.15. Cf. for the pass: Photakos (1899) I 
174, 198, 209 (map no. 25) U 113, 141-142, 261; Leake 
(1830) I 116, n 306; Boblaye (1836) 172; Ross (1841) 121; 
Curtius (1851) 315; Bursian (1868-72) 229; Baedeker 
(1909) 385; Guide Joanne II 313, Frazer (1898) 366; Koryl- 
los (1890) 73-74 
3.8.89,5.8.89,19.10.90, 23.5.97 
Agrophylax Georgios El. Koulolias (1929) 


Description 

The pass of ’Ayio-BXdcrn^, unique for communication between central Arkadia 
and the plain of Tripolis, is mentioned by various travellers and became notori¬ 
ous during the operations of the National Revolution of 1821. The wheel-tracks 
of the road were first pointed out to me in 1989. The recent widening of the 
road and the cutting off of the turns has transformed the landscape and has cov¬ 
ered with excavating activities a large part of Eepo7tf|Ya8o. In spite of thorough 
personal observation we were not able to spot remains of the road. My student 
Y. Terzis spent many hours investigating the pass with no results. Further to the 
east, though, the wheel-tracks of the road survived because of the church of *A- 
yio-BXdoii<; thanks to which the area remained untouched. The ancient road 
passed just to the left/north of the modem road and a few metres west of the 
stone wall of f Ayio-BXdor|q. Both wheel-tracks are extant, the right/southem 
one in better condition; gauge 1.40m, orientation W-E, depth up to 0.10m, the 
width varies. 

This particular road must have been the continuation of the Megalopolis- 
Mainalian plain axis (nos. 24-26) and permitted the communication between 
the latter, and elsewhere, and the Mantinike and the Tegeatike. The location of 
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the extant wheel-tracks adds greatly to resolving the puzzle of the network of 
the wider area. 


No. 28 


Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route 

Testimonia 

Bibliography 

Date of research 

Guide 


Arkadia 

Mantineia 

Piana 

Piana 

KaXvxepipi, IlaXioaxpaxa 
Wheel-ruts 

Mainalion Pedion - Methydrion 

Pikoulas, KA 203-204 

29.7.89, 23.5.97,11.6.97 

Agrophylax Paraskeuas Kanellopoulos (1934) 


Description 

A road running through the Mainalian plain or the upper valley of the Helisson 
in a N-S direction so as to establish communication with the northernmost 
Megalopolitike chora and Methydrion would certainly have existed in antiquity. 
But the geomorphology of the plain - river debris and alluvial soil or flysch - did 
not preserve any traces of it. Oral tradition, however, confirms the existence of 
a cart-road, since the inhabitants of Piana know that carriages travelled via 
IlaXioaxpaxa and KaXvxepipi. nataoaxpaxa connects the northern end of the 
plain of Piana with that of Alonistaina via a small gorge whereas the modem 
road follows a circular course; ria^iooxpaxa runs from a point at 18.5km, at the 
house of Aepepouxa, up to the 21st km, Mavxpi Kapoux^ou. 

In spite of a careful personal investigation (±40' ascension) we did not spot 
any wheel-tracks. I note, however, that the rocky ground of the gorge is ‘okou- 
poXiBi*, that is, decomposed limestone, which is not likely to have preserved 
traces of wheel-tracks. In any case, there should be no doubt that the ancient 
road used this gorge and, at at least two points, possible traces of the road bed 
are extant. Moreover, the course of the road runs along a straight line without z- 
shaped turns leading uphill, a fact which suggests that the road construction is 
ancient. The road was probably an ektrope (branch) towards the north from the 
axis Megalopolis-Mainalian plain (nos. 24-26). 

Note 

For the settlement-pattern of the upper valley of the Helisson, see Appendix II. 


No. 29 

Nomos Arkadia 

Eparchy Mantineia 

Community Alonistaina 
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Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route 

Testimonia 

Bibliography 

Date of research 

Guide 


Alonistaina 
ricopid, Kapivi 
Wheel-ruts 

Mainalian Pedion - Methydrion 

Pikoulas, KA 204 
29.7.89,4.8.89 

Sarantos G. Kouvelas (1917) e/ at. 


Description 

If we consider IlaXioaxpaxa to have been the main pass in the area of Piana, 
then the saddle of ricopid (its name derives from the homonymous fountain), is 
similarly an important, if not the only, pass leading to Alonistaina and from 
there to Vitina and Methydrion . It should therefore be considered as certain that 
the ancient road used this pass. In fact many inhabitants of Alonistaina know 
that there are extant wheel-tracks on the saddle of ricopid. 

I note that there are two pathways - on each side of Bpdxoq - on the way up¬ 
hill from Alonistaina to the saddle. Along the western pathway one can see re¬ 
mains of kalderimi , whereas on the eastern one only supporting constructions 
are extant. Both pathways start from the MaupoPouvicoxucri Ixpocprt (first) and 
terminate on the saddle, the first at the crossroad leading to Kop7uA,ixoa and 
KoKKivoppoori, the second one immediately to the west of the asphalt road, at 
the crossroad leading to KoiacivoPpucni. I walked along both pathways with 
Sp. Demetrakopoulos but I did not spot any wheel-tracks; however, I spotted 
the road bed at ricopid, it survives along approximately 20m and is a character¬ 
istic specimen of a deep road bed because of the poros stone. 

Note 

I have crossexamined my guides so as to confirm their information on wheel- 
tracks; for example the shepherd D. Sypsis said: “xlq ei8a xo 1934/5, pexa xo 
8idae\o axov Kaxr|<popo, oxou Koi)xpo\)|i7iiy\ The same was the case with S. 
Kouvelas so I need to visit the site again, this time accompanied by these men. 


No. 30 


Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route 

Testimonia 

Bibliography 

Date of research 


Arkadia 
Mantineia 
Valtetsi - Dhoriza 
Valtetsi - Dhoriza 
Aouxoa 

Wheel-road (PI. 6) 

ASEA - (PERAITHEIS) - SOUMATIA 


12.6.97,19.7.97,24.1.98 
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PI. 6. The wheel-road 
Asea- (Peraitheis-) 
Soumatia (No. 30) at 
Aouxoa. 



Guide Yorgos A. Kalamaras (1903), Kostas K. Kollias (1934), 

Mimis G. Rousos (1935) 


Description 

Route mapped on the basis of the following toponyms: Asea - 'Ayia-IcoxTipa 
’Apaxapixou; -Pouaopia - Kcoaxaiaa - Maicpoes AaKicouXeq - Aouxaa - 
Xov8po8r|pa - Pi^opouvia - Aiaxpaxa - Valtetsi - Knrcoi - IlaXiocruXipva = 
Soumatia. 

The inhabitants of Valtetsi informed me about the existence of this road, in 
such an isolated area, during the summer of 1997. Recently, I confirmed its ex¬ 
istence by personal observation. The wheel-ruts were preserved only on an ‘is¬ 
land’ of limestone at the spot Aouxaa for a length of 46.5m; gauge 1.40m, ori¬ 
entation SSW to NNE, normal depth and width. 

This was probably a secondary axis which connected Asea with Soumatia (= 
hill of riaXioaoXipva, see Appendix II). South of the pass of Aouxaa the des¬ 
cent towards ’Ayia-Zcoxfipa of Arakhamita, the site of Peraitheis , is smooth. 
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No. 31 


Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route 

Testimonia 

Bibliography 

Date of research 
Guide 


Arkadia 

Megalopolis 

Vangou 

Vangou 

KapKa tt| Aaiaca (=Kpixao7ua) 

Wheel-ruts 

Vangou - Mantaiika (=Megalopolis - Mainalion Pedion) 

Petronotis (1973) 243, 245, Petronotis (1975) 29; Pikoulas, 

KA 203 

3.8.97 

Ioannis D. Yannakouras (1945) 


Description 

Route mapped on the basis of the following toponyms: Vangou - KaxaouPeXn 
- KapKa tt) Aaiaca - BXiaiSia - Kapravo - PeyicXia - Moupear} - (between 
KouKOupa and ' Ayio-Aia) - Mantaiika. 

Traces of wheel-tracks are extant at axou KapKa xr\ AaKKa along approxi¬ 
mately 1.5km NNE of the village and immediately to the left/west of the dirt 
road close to the old pathway. Along approximately 40m one or other of the two 
wheel-tracks is extant here and there: depth 0.08m to 0.10m, orientation SSW- 
NNE. Further to the south towards the village there are significant remains of 
the road bed. I note that the view of the surrounding area from this point is 
panoramic. 

We did not spot any other traces of the road north of Kapxa xr\ AaKKa in 
spite of the fact that we walked along a great part of the pathway and in the 
wider area. Yet my guide remembers a wheel-rut close to Moupeori, opposite 
and to the west of 'Ayio-Aiaq of Mantaiika. Thus, the road must have run 
through the pass between KouKoupa (HAGS: TriMi Paxr|, 1260m) from the 
west and 'Ayio-Aiaq of Mantaiika from the east. Also, the pathway which con¬ 
nected Vangou with Mantaiika follows the same course and corroborates this 
hypothesis. This particular road had presumably Megalopolis as a starting point 
which was connected via the right/westem side of the Helisson (cf. that of the 
left/eastem side, nos. 24-26) to the area of Mantaiika - Khrisovitsi; the road ter¬ 
minated at the south Mainalian plain. The existence of an ancient settlement 
near the road in the area of Vangou seems likely. I note the pathway Vangou - 
floxapi - iKaXixaa - KaKia ZmXa - PiyavoXaKKa - ’Avxa>vr| xr\ Aaiaca - 
'Ataovi - Tselepakou and close to the bank of the river at Karteroli (= no. 26) - 
'Ayio-BXdCTTjq (= no. 27) - Tpirco^ri, a walk of approximately five hours. 


No. 

Nomos 

Eparchy 


32 

Arkadia 

Gortinia 
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Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route 


Pavlia 

Paliomoiri 

Aiaa7i(o)po: Koxpcova 
Wheel-ruts 

(Megalopolis - Trikolonoi) - Likokhia - Mantaiika/MAi- 

NALION PEDION 


Testimonia Paus. 8.35.6, 8-9 

Bibliography Petronotis (1973) 154,245 

Date of research 4.8.97 

Guide Agrophylax Elias D. Siampanos (1929) 


Description 

A. Petronotis had noted the existence of wheel-tracks but his testimony was not 
used. 

In the summer of 1997 I pursued a personal investigation accompanied by a 
very competent guide. Aido7i(o)po is the first height on the east after the level 
area of Zoni/Zounati. Olive trees and vineyards are succeeded by plain fields 
and bushy slopes that are impossible to approach. Walking the almost inacces¬ 
sible pathway that leads to (Koloni/) Paliomoiri, within nataopoipauico and at 
the location Koxpcova we come accross the wheel-tracks: Only one, the 
left/northem one, survives at two spots, hardly visible, length 1.50m and 0.65m, 
depth 0.03m to 0.04m, and orientation WSW-ENE. Although we covered the 
entire distance on foot - up to the junction of the asphalt road Likokhia - 
Paliomoiri, Pavlia - we did not spot any remains of the ancient road elsewhere. 
Duration of the walk Zoni-junction approximately 1.45’. 

Tracing and mapping the wheel-tracks at Aido7u(o)po make a significant con¬ 
tribution to establishing the exact course followed by the road leading from 
Megalopolis to Trikolonoi and from there further to the east, and open the way 
for the secure identification of the latter. 


No. 

33 

Nomos 

Arkadia 

Eparchy 

Megalopolis 

Community 

Likokhia 

Village 

Likokhia 

Toponym 

nXaicoPoovi (or nXaxupouvi) 

Remains 

Wheel-rut, road-bed 

Route 

(Megalopolis - Trikolonoi) - Likokhia - Mantaiika/MAi- 

NALION PEDION 

Testimonia 

Bibliography 

Paus. 8.35.6,8-9 

Date of research 

4.8.97 

Guide 

Agrophylax Elias D. Siampanos (1929) 
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Description 

After Aiaa7i(o)po (no. 32) we find again the remains of the road at 
nXctKoPoovi, immediately to the left/west of the asphalt road leading to 
Likokhia and a little after the junction of Likokhia - Paliomoiri, Pavlia. The 
left/westem wheel-track is extant in poor condition for a length of 2m. The 
large, almost 3m wide, road bed which was also used by the modem pathway is 
visible for another 300m to the north up to the cemetery of 'Ayio-Gavdoriq. 

Note 

Although Petronotis (1973) 154 mentions that at the point of Bpaxoq: “"Ix VT l 
xpoxcov axa ppaxia”; especially on Bpaxoq (or 'A’i-TidwTiq) - which used to 
be an idyllic spot with plane trees and a large water fountain, now brutally 
spoiled - there never existed wheel-tracks. Maybe Petronotis had the wheel- 
tracks at ntatKopouvi in mind, which is near Bpdxoq, belonging to the road 
leading from Megalopolis to Likokhia and Mantaiika. 


No. 

34 

Nomos 

Arkadia 

Eparchy 

Megalopolis - Mantineia 

Community 

Likokhia - Khrisovitsi 

Village 

Likokhia - Mantaiika 

Toponym 

ToupKOKipEpo... 

Remains 

Wheel-road (PL 7) 

Route 

(Megalopolis - Trikolonoi) - Likokhia - Mantaiika/MAi- 

NALION PEDION 

Testimonia 

Paus. 8.35.8-9 

Bibliography 

Petronotis (1973) 243, Petronotis (1975) 29-30 Fig. 9; Pi- 
koulas, KA 203. Cf. Kolokotronis (1846) 61; Steinhauer 
(1975) 79 

Date of research 

bo 

bo 

VO 

oo 

VO 

Guide 

Ioannis Par. Markolephas (1913) et al. 


Description 

Likokhia - Xavi KaxinpaXoncou - ToupKOKiPepo - AepPevaxi - AayicdBa - 
Moopx^oXaiaca - Kekod to Poyia - TKpepitax - Xavi - Mantaiika. 

The wheel-tracks near Lykochia were mentioned in the bibliography but re¬ 
mained unexploited with respect to understanding the network of the broader 
area. By combining work in the kapheneion at Mantaiika and at Likokhia with 
thorough personal observation, I found it possible to trace the exact course of 
the road. 

Route mapped on the basis of the following toponyms: Likokhia - Xavi 
KavyipaXaicou - Toupicoidpepo - AepPevaia - AayicdSa - Moupx^oXaiaca - 
Kekod to PoyKi - ncpepiXa - Xavi -Mantaiika. 

Wheel tracks are preserved at many characteristic points, so that tracing the 
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PI. 7. The wheel-road 
TRIKOLONOI-Likokhia- 
Mantaiika/MAINALION 
Pedion (No. 34) be¬ 
tween Xavi and 
ToDpKOKipepo. 



course of the road is certain: Toupicoidpepo, Moopx^oXaiaca, HcpEpiXa, 
Xavi. I walked the road from Likokhia towards AayicdSa, but I have not yet 
walked downhill from Mantaiika towards Likokhia. From the cemetery of *A- 
yio-0avdcniq (no. 33) up to Likokhia and the Xavi KayipaXaicoo, along the 
pathway, I did not spot remains of the road, a fact which is not surprising since 
the nature of the ground would not allow it. The first wheel-tracks can barely be 
seen along the pathway as well as between Xavi and ToupKOKiPepo. Immedi¬ 
ately after Toupicoidpepo and for about 200m the remains of the road are obvi¬ 
ous and at places both or either of the two wheel-tracks are preserved. Gauge 
1.40m, depth 0.08m to 0.1 lm and width up to 0.15m, width of the wheel rim 
0.05m (cf. nos. 9, 38), orientation approximately S-N. The multiple traces of 
wheel-tracks at certain points and their great depth suggest heavy, lengthy and 
systematic use of the road. Out of the entire course of the road this section is the 
most impressive and easy of approach. The tracing of its entire course and the 
determination of its starting and ending point constitute a substantial contribu¬ 
tion to the understanding of Pausanias’ problematic passage (8.35.8-9). 
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No. 35 


Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route 

Testimonia 

Bibliography 

Date of research 

Guide 


Arkadia 

Megalopolis 

Likokhia 

Likokhia 

Pi^ava 

Wheel-ruts (?) 

Likokhia - Khrisovitsi 
Paus. 8.35.8-9 

4.8.89,3.8.97 

Elias G. Metropoulos (1904) 


Description 

In 1989,1 recorded information about extant wheel-tracks at Pi^ava, which, as 
I was told at the time, were covered by the construction of the dirt road leading 
from Likokhia to Khrisovitsi. But the inhabitants of Likokhia positively deny 
the existence of wheel-tracks. Following my standard principle I present the in¬ 
formation without excluding possibilities. In any case the nature of the land¬ 
scape allows for the passing of a road which would come out into the western 
plain of Khrisovitsi and from there could continue either towards ’Apicou- 
66ppepa, AipnoPioi or, more probably, towards Piana, Alonistaina; it is a fact 
that such a route is missing from the network. I would like to remind the reader 
that Pausanias’ passage on the topography of this area is extremely problematic 
(8.35.8-9). 


No. 36 


Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route 

Testimonia 

Bibliography 

Date of research 

Guide 


Arkadia 

Mantineia 

Khrisovitsi - Tselepakos 
Mantaiika - Tselepakou 
KaXvxepipi 
Wheel-ruts 

Mantaiika - Tselepakou/MAINALION Pedion 
P ikoulas, KA 203 

3-4.8.89,19.10.90,23.5.97,11.6.97 
Chrestos G. Galanis (1905) et al. 


Description 

Route mapped on the basis of the following toponyms: Mantaiika - Koi|tT|Tr|pi 
(between Ba6ia Xouvn and KajtaKXfj) - oxou KaxcuKa^.T| - Aia to Toujiaxo 
- KaXvxcpipt - NxapouXapri - rioxapi (= Helissori )... 

At least two roads led to the plateau of Mantaiika (nos. 31, 34) and it was 
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only natural that we should investigate their continuation. At the SSE end of the 
plateau there is only one opening towards the east and the Mainalian plain, a 
pass that was used by the ancient road and the later kalderimia. I spotted traces 
of wheel-tracks in 1989 and two personal investigations were necessary in 
order to get a clear picture. I note that the wheel-tracks of this road are known 
to the inhabitants of the surrounding villages because through this pass com¬ 
munication from the north Megalopolitan basin and Gortinia to Tripolis was ef¬ 
fected. 

After the cemetery of Mantaiika and at the end of the dirt road begins the 
kalderimi which leads to Aia to TotmcxTO, the last flat field of the pass, from 
which one kalderimi descends on each side respectively. The kalderimi of the 
left/northem side is the older one and is the one that used the ancient road bed. 
The ancient road bed is visible for many metres but the bushes have literally 
covered the area, and, although we walked along the pass twice and for a long 
time, we were not able to spot wheel-tracks. The road came out at ox ou Nxa- 
pouXapri and, leaving to the east the hill of MayouAxx, it crossed noxapi/He- 
lisson and joined the axis Megalopolis - Peraitheis - Mainalion pedion (nos. 
24-26). 


No. 

Nomos 
Eparchy 
Community 
Village 
Toponym 
Remains 
Route 
Testimonia 
Bibliography 
Date of research 
Guide 

Description 

Route mapped on the basis of the following toponyms: ... ’Ayio-BaoiXTig - 
Kaicouai: Kapivi too Ioo6a - MaXayapia - Bapyiavvauica - Nxoprcpixaa 
- Mrctacripoq - ParcoovoxoovTi (?)... 

The discovery of this road came as a surprise in view of the fact that there are 
four road axes from Megalopolis towards the NNE (nos. 24-26, 31, 32-34, 38) 
so that I was not expecting a fifth one following this particular course. The 
wheel-tracks of the road are extant at a very isolated spot 2km N of Pavlia. A 
pathway starts from the wide plateau to the east of 'Ayto-BaaiXriq leading to 
NxopTtpixaa. Nxoprcpixaa is a plateau among fir trees where a settlement exis¬ 
ted, also a Aooxaa (small lake) and the little church of Ayia-Zocpia; I noted that 
my guide’s grandmother was married there. After Bpaxaia up to Kaptvi one of 


37 

Arkadia 

Gortinia 

Pavlia 

Pavlia 

Kcckoogi: Kapivi 
Wheel-ruts 

Pavlia - Rapounokhouni (?) 


4.8.97 

Yorgos D. Phountas (1927) 
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the two wheel-tracks and especially the left/westem one, though worn away, is 
visible on the pathway: the depth and width are not remarkable, orientation N- 
S. 

The determination of the road’s course and destination is difficult. I assume, 
as the locals and the nature of the landscape suggest, that the road was an ek - 
trope to the WNW of the axis Megalopolis - Likokhia (nos. 32-34); it passed 
from Paliomoiri, where wheel-tracks do not survive (the investigation of the 
route n<xXio|iOipauico ririydSi - MariBavaaaKoq - ’Ayio-Ariprixpriq - Palio¬ 
moiri was fruitless: wide pathway) and ascended further to the west of Pepa 
Pex^erct to KaKouai. The next question is the determination of the road’s desti¬ 
nation. My guides insist that it came out at ParcouvoxouvTi and from there ter¬ 
minated at Methydrion (no. 38); it should, however, pass over the saddle at 
MrcXeoipo (1260m). If the wheel-tracks were deeper, I would assume that it 
was a road used for the transportation of timber. I think that it would not be sur¬ 
prising if an ancient settlement existed at Nxoprcpixoa, unless this road was re¬ 
placed by the axis Megalopolis - Methydrion from the main one via Sima (no. 
38). All speculations are possible and I hope to be able to visit Nxoprcpixaa in 
order to reach conclusions. 


No. 

38 

Nomos 

Arkadia 

Eparchy 

Megalopolis - Gortinia 

Community 

Zoni - Palamari - Sima - Stemnitsa 

Village 

Zoni - Palamari - Sima 

Toponym 

... lupvoppepa: Xapaicami IleTpa ... 

Remains 

Wheel-road (PI. 8 & 9) 

Route 

(Megalopolis) - Trikolonoi - Methydrion 

Testimonia 

Paus. 8.35.5-7,36.1 

Bibliography 

Voyatzis (1874) 51; Anonymous (1903) 194-195; Pa- 
pachristopoulos (1889) 31, 35-36; Papanikolaou & Leonar- 
dou (1931) 81; Pikoulas, KA 202-203. Cf. Leake (1830) D 
299-302; Leake (1846) 238-240; Loring (1895) 75-76. 

Date of research 

5.4.85,3-4.8.97,7.8.97 

Guide 

Agrophylax Elias D. Siampanos (1929), Polynikis An. Pa- 
poulias (1926) et al. 


Description 

The remains of this road are so impressive that they are mentioned in the late 
nineteenth-century bibliography. Nevertheless, the exact course of the road has 
not been determined, so that different views are controversial and confusing. 
Route mapped on the basis of the following toponyms: Zoni/Zounati - BoSivo 

- Z(pevxapaKi - nXaiceq - IxaXixaa - FlaXapapaiiKa ’Ataovia - oxou MiXa 

- riavayict - Psari - flavayia axo Bpaxo -Zxaupoq - between MivxaXaiixo 
and Kapapaxia (fountain) - ’ApPavixotax£o<; - IxaKxoupa -XapaKcaxq 
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PI. 8. The wheel-road 
Trikolonoi-Methy- 
drion (No. 38) in 
lopvoppepa. 



riexpa - ’'Aarcpri Koxpcova - Mavidxiaoaq - Taouvi (well) - AaxiSia - 
Mrcapouxaa - ncopxaoutax - Mrcoxi - nriyaSaia - PotTiouvoxoovri... 

The nature of the ground did not allow for the survival of remains of the road 
at the section Zoni/Zounati - Palamari. I believe that the road ascended from 
Zoni and not from (Koloni/) Paliomoiri and I assume that the spot Bo5ivo (ref¬ 
erences to “pappocpa Kal vaog”) was on the roadside. On the way up to Pala¬ 
mari the pathway-ZraWer/m/ uses the ancient road while according to the tradi¬ 
tion wheel-tracks were extant at Itpevxapdia or nXdiceq - IicaMxaa. At the 
entrance to the village and at 'Ataovia, at the crossroads and immediately to the 
east of Koipr|<jr| xf|<; ©eoxokou both wheel-tracks were extant immediately to 
the left/west of the asphalt road on the old pathway. Recently these wheel- 
tracks were covered with earth from work for the widening of the road. 

I was also told that wheel-tracks were visible further on the slope of Mitax, at 
a level below the modem water tank, but I was not able to pursue a personal in¬ 
vestigation. 
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PI. 9. The wheel-road Trjkolonoi-Methydrion (No. 38) at Xapaxami riexpa; 
the artificial road bed with carved curb and artificial roadway/**pavement”. 


In the area of the village Psari wheel-tracks did not survive but the landscape 
gives clues for a possible reconstruction of its course: after Palamari it would 
pass above Ilavayia and would ascend smoothly and immediately to the west 
of Psari. 

The road continued towards the NW, leaving to its west the deep lower 
lupvoppepa, and passed above riavayia axo Bpaxo (the northernmost spot 
not named in the HAGS * map) in order to remain along the left/eastem side of 
upper lupvoppepa opposite the eastern foot of Xayiaq and NNE of Sima. For¬ 
tunately the modem dirt road leading from Sima to Pa7to\)v6xo\)VT|, goes by the 
foot of Xayiaq and the right/westem side of upper lupvoppepa so that the road 
is not affected. It is important that the road survived at this spot because it is the 
best specimen in the whole of the Peloponnese. In particular the section be¬ 
tween Ixaiaoupa and Taouvi, the one opposite Xayiaq, is literally unique: 
rock cuttings, artificial road bed with carved kerb and artificial roadway/*pave¬ 
ment*, deep wheel-tracks. Gauge 1.40m, depth 0.08m to 0.14m, width 0.09m to 
0.13m, width of the wheel rim 0.05m (cf. nos. 9,34), depth of rock cutting up to 
0.52m, kerb 0.20m (PI. 9). Preparation of a plan of the road is scheduled. 

After Toouvi one or other of the two wheel-tracks is extant up to the point 
where the road meets the dirt road, which, as it turns eastwards after the cross¬ 
ing of lopvoppepa, has destroyed part of the ancient road. Still, one wheel- 
track has survived on the dirt road for a length of approximately 10m. 
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I was not able to spot wheel-tracks any further; the modem pathway survives 
with kalderimi and massive supporting constructions at its initial part immedi¬ 
ately to the left/west of the dirt road and later to its right/east. The exit at Pa- 
jcouvoxouvri is easy and so is its crossing. On the alluvial soil of the valley of 
Parcouvoxouvri the preservation of wheel-tracks would not have been possible. 
Parcouvoxouvri constituted at all periods the only pass from Gortinia, Zatouna- 
Dhimetsana-Stemnitsa, to East Arkadia. 


No. 

Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route 


39 

Arkadia 

Gortinia 

Elati 

Elati/Garzenikos 

’ArixotpcoAid 

Wheel-road 

Megalopolis - Trikolonoi - ParcouvoxouvTi - Methy- 
drion: A' 


Testimonia Paus. 8.35.5-7, 36.1 

Bibliography See no. 38 

Date of research 7.8.97 

Guide Aphroditi loan. Yannakopoulou (1934), Photis P. Pa* 

pachatzis (1966) 


Description 

After ParcoovoxouvTi personal observation has shown that the road possessed 
two alternative courses up to Methydrion : to the left via Elati/Garzenikos and 
Pirgaki, as stated in the bibliography (see no. 38), and to the right via Methi- 
dhrion/Nemnitsa, a completely unknown course (see no. 40). The ektrope was 
at the spot Moxaapa. 

Route mapped on the basis of the following toponyms: Pa7toov6xoovT| - 
Moxaapa - 'E(pxaicappeXou (fountain) - FIaA,iox(opi - ’ATixo<pa)A,id - "Ayioi 
0eo5(opoi - 'EXXtivucd (=Methydrion). 

I was not able to find the wheel-tracks that were mentioned in the biblio¬ 
graphy especially at the location 'E^xaicapPeAxni. The area has changed not 
only because it is now deserted but also because of the many dirt roads that 
intersect the forest. Most locals remember having seen wheel-tracks below 
*Arixo(pa)Xid (immediately NW of 1253m of HAGS ’ map, east of Elati). The 
course of the road, however, can be determined and it follows approximately 
the same line as the modem asphalt road leading to Elati and Pirgaki; Ph. 
Papahatzis who happens to know the area very well - as a resident of Elati - 
contributed to the tracing of the road. 

I note that the following reference by Papazapheiropoulos (1883) 81 is rele¬ 
vant: “Kaxepxopevos xou Kotaovovi xou M.(E0\)8pioo) icai npoq voxov 
5ieu0uv6|ievo<; 8iaPaivcov xov ayecpupcoxov Mutaxovxa icaxa xt]v 0eaiv IlXa- 
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xavoyioqrupo (ev0a Kal Xetyava yecpupaq apxaioxepaq eiaiv)... ”. IlXaxavo- 
yio(p\)po is below "Ayioi GeoScopoi, where I did not find any evidence. 


No. 

Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route 

Testimonia 

Bibliography 

Date of research 

Guide 


40 

Arkadia 

Gortinia 

Pirgaki 

Methidhrion/Nemnitsa 

laXoupa Kepaaia - Toutaa xrj InriXia 

Wheel-road 

Megalopolis - PaTiouvoxouvri - Methydrion: B' 
Paus. 8.35.5-7, 36.1 
See no. 38 
7-8.8.97 

Konst/nos Ph. Anastopoulos (1924) et aL 


Description 

Route mapped on the basis of the following toponyms: ParcouvoxoovTi - Mo- 
xoapa - Kaxco Ma^apaia - laXoupa Kepaaia - Tepavxpia xo Pepa - 
TouXia xt] l7rr|A.id - Zepoppepa - 'E^Arivuca (=Methydrion). 

This was an alternative road giving access to Methydrion , unknown to schol¬ 
arship although familiar to the locals; in fact, this road is more awkward but 
shorter than the first one via Elati/Garzenikos and Pirgaki (no. 40). Wheel 
tracks are extant in the valley Ma^apdxi and especially at lottanipa Kepaaia. 
I did not pursue a personal investigation on the spot because I prefered to walk 
with my guide along the lower section and the torrent stretching from Methi¬ 
dhrion/Nemnitsa up to almost the northern extremity of Ma^apaxi. The course 
of the road used the left/westem bank of the narrow bed of the torrent. At places 
and below TouX.ia xr\ l7rr|X.id we spotted traces of the road bed but not wheel- 
tracks in spite of the fact that we walked for a whole morning and went over the 
entire route twice with a man who is particularly familiar with the area. I pre¬ 
sume that the wheel-tracks must have been covered temporarily by the flood of 
the torrent. Access to ancient Methydrion from the village Methidhrion/Nem¬ 
nitsa would have been easy and the road must have followed a course almost 
identical to the modem one. 


No. 

Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route 


41 

Arkadia 

Gortinia 

Magouliana 

Magouliana 

KaxaPoq 

Wheel-ruts 

Methydrion - Thisoa - Teuthis 
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Testimonia 

Bibliography Voyatzis (1874) 51 

Date of research 

Guide 

Description 

The information offered by Voyatzis (1874) 51: “ ... 9eotv Kampov napa tfi 
apneXcp too riana Aiovooioo ical cxAAtov MayoiAiavixaiv... eiti Jtetpwv i^vr) 
-rife eipripevTii; oSov” has not yet been confirmed. The wheel-tracks should 
probably be associated with the road Methydrion - Thisoa (= KapicaXou) - 
Teuthis (= Dhimitsana; for Teuthis, see Pikoulas [1986a] 99-123). 

No. 42 

Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route Megalopolis - Messenia 

Testimonia 

Bibliography Pikoulas. NMX 220-221,216 (no. 8 ) 

Date of research 

Guide 

Description 


No. 43 

Nomos Arkadia 

Eparchy Megalopolis 

Community Ano Kariai 

Village (Ano) Karies 

Toponym TaopoKoq: ’AAoyoyEpa*; 

Remains Wheel-ruts (PI. 10) 

Route Megalopolis/Basilis - Lykaion 

Testimonia 

Bibliography Kourouniotis (1909) 186 

Date of research 6.8.97 

Guide Agrophylax Ioannis Th. Stasinos (1936) 


Description 

The remains of the road were known by K. Kourouniotis (1909) 186: “ ... e<pe- 


pev aXXjoie eat too uotoSpopoo too Aomtou ano tt|<; 7 ie 5 ui 5 o<; rrj^ Meya- 
XojtoXcax; eupeta Kai opaXri 6861 ;, £<p’ T|<; eukoXgx; ©xouvto xa appata. ”Ix VT l 
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PL 10. The wheel-road Megalopolis/Basilis-Lykaion (No. 43); the artificial 
pass between ’AAoyoyepaq and IicaA.{xaa. 


xcov appaxcov pAircei xiq aicopri etii 7iA£opa<; xou Xocpou (Taopoicoq viv), 
oaxiq uyouxai rcpoq BA xoo xcopiou Kapoec;” 

Route mapped on the basis of the following toponyms: Megalopolis - be¬ 
tween Kiparissia/Basilis and Mavria/Trapezous - 'A'i-rtdvvric; - Mappapa - 
’Ayia-Zcoxfipa - Kaxco, ndvco Iicakixaa - TaopoKoq: ’Atayoyepaq - ’A- 
Koupictaxpeq - *Ixi£<; - XaA.uco\)xa -Korcpaiva - Bouxaapa xtj Aaiaca - 'EA,- 
Xt|vik 6 or Kaxco Kaprcoq. 

During our autopsy at the site we walked along the wide pathway which as¬ 
cends from Kiparissia/Ztoj/7/.y and 'Ai’-ridvvT|<; axa Mappapa of Kourouniou 
to TaopoKoq and continues to Kaxco Kaprcoq (= stadium) and BpuaouXi 
(= fountain known in antiquity as *Ayvco). We did not spot wheel-tracks but re¬ 
mains of the road bed at places are impressive, especially at ’AKoupmoxpes; 
between ’AXoyoyepaq and IicaXixaa an artificial pass of the road is preserved: 
width 5m, length approximately 12m, height of the rock cutting to the north 
2.40m and to the south 0.67m, limestone roadway with significant erosion (PI. 
10). It is the second best known specimen of an artificial pass after the one at 
llopxixaa of Mt. Artemision (see OAA 104-109). 

I note that immediately SSE and opposite the ancient road rises in an impres¬ 
sive fashion the Byzantine castle of 'Ai-Ticopyriq xcov Iicopxcov. The ancient 
road would probably have served also the castle of 'Ai-ficopyTy;. 
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No. 44 

Nomos Arkadia 

Eparchy Megalopolis 

Community Ano Kariai 

Village (Ano) Kanes 

Toponym "Ayioq NucoXaoc;: iKaXixaa 

Remains Wheel-ruts 

Route Lykosoura - Lykaion 

Testimonia (Paus. 8.38.2) 

Bibliography 

Date of research 6.8.97 

Guide Agrophylax Ioannis Th. Stasinos (1936) 

Description 

The little church of "Ayioq Nucotaxoq marks the saddle which leads to Karies 
from the south; this is where the modem kalderimi passes with many z-shaped 
steps coming from KecpataSPpoao and the settlement of 'Ayict Bappapa of 
Kastanokhori/Krabovos. Immediately to the south and at the spot IicaXixaa, 
the road bed and the wheel-tracks of the ancient road leading from Lykosoura to 
Mt. Lykaion were extant until the construction of the modem asphalt road. 

No. 45 

Nomos Arkadia 

Eparchy Gortinia 

Community Atsikholos - Sarakini 

Village Atsikholos - Krioneron/Eglenova 

Toponym ZiniA.{xae<; - flaTiapouvixaa - 'A'i-ricopyns ... 

Remains Wheel-ruts 

Route Gortys - Heraia 

Testimonia 

Bibliography Cf. Pisimisis (1987) 38 

Date of research 15.3.85,6.8.97 

Guide Chrestos Koustenis, Nikos G. Liapis, Ntinos loan. Tsoutsa- 

nis (1916), Vasilios Chr. Karalias (1953) et at. 

Description 

Route mapped on the basis of the following toponyms: Gortys - OxEpoXaioca - 
Ilavayid - l7niXvcae<; - 'Ayia-Bappdpa - XpiaxoSouXou - IlaTcapouvitaa - 
'A'i-ruopyns axTj Paxia - naXioKaaxpixuco*; - Kaprcoq - KetpaXoPpuao - 
ZeuyoAxtxeio - between Mikrokhori (= Kato Rizospilia) and (Mesi) Rizospilia 
(= Kato Strouza) saddle of Koupapo - crossing of Nxpeaapia - riavayia of 
Kokkoras - Kapicoq xr\<; M7ieXXa(; or ntaxrcouxa: Kepapi8i (= Melaineai) -via 
the east/right bank of Alpheios to Heraia. 

I was told for the first time about extant wheel-tracks of this road by the 
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Guard of Antiquities Ch. Koustenis (15.3.85). The wheel-tracks and the course 
followed by the ancient road are known to the inhabitants of Krioneron/Eglen- 
ova, of Atsikholos and Palaiokastro, because they used it in order to reach the 
Lousios river and travel to Elliniko/Moulatsi. The wheel-tracks are extant in at 
least four spots: 

1. At the spot Ircr|Xixae<;, close to the field of N. Tsoutsanis. 

2. On the pass of riajiapmmxaa, at its eastern extremity and on the left/nor- 
them slope. riampoovixaa is under the control of the fort at "Ayioq 
NikoXcun; of Vlakhorafti(= Maratha , see Martin [1944] 98-102). 

3. Below 'Ai-ruopyriq on the right side of the stream (cf. Pisimisis [1987] 38). 

4. At the south foot of the hill of ZeoyoXaxeio. 

I suppose - as there are no remains - that Bouphagion - Palaiokastro was 
served by an ektrope of this axis, somewhere close to Krioneron. 

At riavayia SSE of Kokkoras, where ancient ruins are situated (a Roman 
building, remains of baths, columns, an aeolic column capital, Roman pottery 
etc. cf. Jost, SC A 75-76; Pisimisis [1987] 20-21), I think that there existed a 
mansio belonging to the Roman axis. 

Note 

The course of the road Gortys - Megalopolis (Paus. 8.28.7) remains indetermin¬ 
ate since there are two possibilities: either from Elliniko/Moulatsi (cf. the small 
fort, Chameux & Ginouves (1956) 542-546) or further to the south through the 
saddle Xapaxadpq. Moreover the identification of Brenthe is still incon¬ 
clusive. 


No. 46 


Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route (Orchomenos) - Torthyneion 

Testimonia 

Bibliography Pikoulas (1990-91) 145-147 

Date of research 

Guide 

Description 


No. 47 

Nomos Korinthia 

Eparchy Korinthia 
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Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route 

Testimonia 

Bibliography 

Date of research 

Guide 


Stymphalia 

Kionia 

Wheel-road 

Stymphalos 

Jost, SCA PI. 25.2 
21.7.84,.... 18.10.97, 16.9.98 
Spyros K. Michopoulos (1928) 


Description 

This road offers the main approach to the akropolis of Stymphalos and is a 
unique construction. It is quite long and, in places, impressively high; by means 
of rock cutting an artificial road bed was created with an average width of 3m 
which in a straight line leads to the level of the lake-plain, immediately to the 
west of the agora on the akropolis where a entrance gate is located. The artifi¬ 
cial road bed ran parallel almost for its entire length with the southern part of 
the wall of the akropolis (see Williams [1984] 174-186, Fig. 3). Wheel tracks of 
the road are preserved for a significant length and depth. The initial/westem 
part of the road lies on a massive supporting construction. 


No. 

Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route 

Testimonia 

Bibliography 

Date of research 

Guide 


48 

Korinthia 

Korinthia 

Stymphalia 

Kionia 

MuXoq too nayKaioi 
Wheel-road 

Stymphalos - Sikyonia 


2.1.98 

Spyros K. Michopoulos (1928) 


Description 

The road was first pointed out to me by Sp. Michopoulos. Wheel tracks are ex¬ 
tant along a significant length of the road and, more specifically, in the section 
leading from Kionia to Dhriza and immediately after the Cistercian Abbey 
right/ SE of the modem road and exactly above MuXoq too nayicdicri. The road 
would probably start from the NNE gate of Stymphalos. The construction of the 
modem asphalt road has covered the wheel-tracks. 


No. 

Nomos 


49 

Korinthia 
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Eparchy Korinthia 

Community 

Village 

Toponym 

Remains 

Route Pheneos - 

Testimonia 

Bibliography 

Date of research 

Guide 

Description 

I know of various cart-roads in the Pheneatike (cf. nos. 10-11 & 14-16) and 
wheel-tracks are extant at the passes leading to the rest of Arkadia. But since 
the Pheneatike has been investigated recently by Tausend (1998) 109-116 and 
Tausend (forthcoming), I do not include this area in the present study. 

Note 

In my opinion there are some misunderstandings in the article of Klaus Tausend 
in OJh 67 (1998) 109-116. The wheel-ruts close to the hamlet of Dhiakopi/Ben- 
deni (see Tausend’s map on p. 110) belong to the road leading to Orchomenos; 
the wheel-road to Kaphyai is preserved further to the West (see my entries nos. 
14-16). The wheel-ruts at Lakkomata and Kako Langadhi (see Tausend’s map 
in p.l 10) belong to a secondary road, which is a fork from the main one to Or¬ 
chomenos; this branch leads to Alea via the Kandhila-Skotini pass (see my en¬ 
try no. 12). 


No. 50 


Nomos 

Eparchy 

Community 

Village 

Toponymy 

Remains 

Route 

Testimonia 

Bibliography 

Date of research 

Guide 


Achaia 

Kalavrita 

Peristera 

Mesorouyi - Peristera 
TtiXoi; Ixaupoq 
Path 

Nonakris - Kynaitha 

Tausend (1994) 41-52 
27.9.97,15.9.98 

Vangelis P. Anagnostopoulos (1940) 


Description 

Route mapped on the basis of the following toponyms: Nonakris/ "Ayio 
0ava<rr|<; - AotciaviKa - crossing of Zxuyioi^Ma'opovepi - Mesorouyi - 
Gounarianika - KaxoavaKi - KoKKtvoxcopa - ZicaXa - ota MjtXt^iva (foun- 
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tain) - H'tiAxn; Ixaupoq - EepoKapnoq - KaXvxepipia - MeydA.r| Aaiaca - 
IiaxToXaiaca - BaXPouaa - Mrcpipiai or Mrcpiaopo (fountain)... Kynaitha. 

I know this route from my mountain climbing expeditions which I pursued in 
the 1980s but also from investigating in the area the two ancient cities of Ky¬ 
naitha and Nonakris. 20 Tausend’s article motivated me to come back to the site. 
I walked along the first section only of this particular route from Nonakris (see 
Pikoulas [1986b]) to EepoKa|i7io<; since I am particularly familiar with the sec¬ 
ond one Eep6K<x|!7io<; - Kynaitha (see Pikoulas [1980-81]). I am positive that 
there are no remains of an ancient road. Of course there was a road which con¬ 
nected the two settlements but I think it more likely that it was not a cart-road 
but just for pack animals and pedestrians. The way up from Peristera has some 
very difficult spots and large scale constructions would have been necessary in 
order to create a cart-road, which is unlikely, if we take into account that the 
purpose would be to link two peripheral settlements. But even if there were a 
cart-road, the nature of the ground is such - decomposing limestone or alluvial 
plateau - that wheel-tracks or other traces would not have been preserved. 
Thus, I was surprised to read in Tausend’s article that he has spotted remains of 
the ancient road, even more so since he mentions that he has found at the loca¬ 
tion H'tiAxn; Ixoupo*; an artificial pass similar to the one known in Flopxixaa of 
Mt. Artemision (see OAA 104/9) belonging to the road of Klimax Argos - Man- 
tinea. I checked very carefully together with E. Kourinou this particular 4 Fel- 
stor’ (according to Tausend) at ^tiAxx; Zxaupo<;, just before the ascent to 
EepoKajiTtoq, and I am convinced that it is a natural formation, even though the 
limestone is decomposing, ‘xpiyoA,i0apo’ as the locals characteristically call it, 
and Tausend’s ‘Bearbeitungsspuren’ are non-existent. 21 At places the modem 
kalderimi is extant and along the way uphill to EepoKajircoq possibly the road 
bed and the rock cutting of the ancient construction are evident for about 200m. 


III. Synthesis 

1. The road-network 

A. Eastern Arkadia 


a. Tegeatike 

Tegeatike was for Sparta a key exit-area from its domain; so from Lako- 
nia two arterial wheel-roads led to south Tegeatike (nos. 1-2), through 
Karyai and Skiritis respectively. The width of the Tegeatike was tra¬ 
versed, W-E, by the Megalopolis - Asea axis, while two wheel-roads 
led to Pallantion (nos. 22-23), through the passes of BiyXa and 
KaXoyeptico respectively. Parthenion’s road (no. 3) ensured communi¬ 
cation with Argeia, through Hysiai and Kenchreai, that is, through Pau- 
sanias* trochos (2.24.5,7; 8.54.5). Recently I investigated the remains of 
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the road from Pallantion to Mantinea (no. 23a). Obviously, there existed 
also a wheel-road leading north from Tegea to Mantinea, but no evi¬ 
dence of it survives in the plain of Tripolis. 

b. Mantinike 

Mantinea had the advantage of controlling two out of the four main en¬ 
trances to Arkadia from the east, those of Klimax and Prinos (nos. 4-5). 
There was still another wheel-road more to the south coming through 
Oinoe, passing from what is known today as Toumiki village (no. 6). 
No remains survive of the roads traversing Mantinike, e.g., leading to 
Tegea or Orchomenos; 22 recently I investigated the wheel-road from 
Pallantion to Mantinea (no. 23a). The road from Mantinea to Methydri- 
on (no. 8) crossed Mt. Mainalon via Xouvr|, descended to Roino and 
reached the polis of Helisson; from there it followed its course towards 
the north leading to Methydrion via the pass of Alonistaina - Vitina; 
following this particular route, the Mantineans could communicate with 
both Helisson and Methydrion. It is worth noting the existence of a 
quarry and a road for transporting stone, near Kapsa (no. 7), as well as 
of a road traversing the western Mantinike, from Kapsa to Merkovouni 
via Perthori (no. 9). 

c. Orchomenia 

Apart from the main eastward exit, through Kandhila - Skotini’s pass 
(no. 12), Orchomenos had a wheel-road leading to Pheneos through Mt. 
Oligyrtos (nos. 10-11). From Kaphyai a second road led also to Phe¬ 
neos (nos. 14-16), while a wheel-road headed straight for the Ladon 
plain and Kleitoria (no. 17). The road to the west, to Methydrion and 
central Arkadia, had a two-fold choice of routes (nos. 18,20), while the 
KockovikoXck; junction was of major importance (no. 19). 

d. Alea 

Survey in the area of Alea is as yet incomplete. We are informed, 
though, that there existed wheel-roads leading to Phleiasia and Argeia. 

e. Stymphalia 

Due to the nature of the terrain, no wheel-tracks survive in Stymphalia’s 
passes. However, the polis itself displays a unique road construction for 
approaching the akropolis (no. 47), while the beginning of the road to 
Sikyonia (no. 48) is also still intact. 
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f. Pheneatike 

As I have previously mentioned (no. 49), I have not included Phe¬ 
neatike in the present study. 

g. Nonakris 

We are not certain whether the route from Nonakris to Kynaitha was a 
cart-road or not; I think it was meant only for pack animals (no. 50). 
Wheel-tracks of the road from Nonakris to Pheneos, through the pass of 
Zaroukhla - "Ayio<; NucoXaoq, were preserved at the site Piyavoxtopi, 
south of the pass and east of the dirt-road. 

B. Central Arkadia 

a. Megalopolitike 
South 

In NMX (nos. 21, 42), I give the complete road-network of South 
Megalopolitike, especially Sparta’s main military road passing through 
Eurotas - Oresthasion - Asea. Since then, though I have returned many 
times to that area, I have not located anything more. I have added new 
entries concerning the Megalopolis - Asea - Pallantion axis road (nos. 
22-23). 

North 

I have mainly focused my attention in the north Megalopolitike chora. 
Starting off from Megalopolis going NE we located 5 cart-roads having 
various intersections and extensions. The arterial road via Makrisia, 
Arakhamita and Tselepakou, Silimna (nos. 24-26) served the Perai- 
theis, the south Mainalion Pedion, and went onwards to Mantinike and 
Tegeatike (no. 27); it is easily identified with a specific route of Pausa- 
nias (8.36.5-8). A branch of the above mentioned road crossed length¬ 
wise, S-N, the Mainalion Pedion or the valley of the Helisson and, 
passing via Dipaia (=Kaaxpo xfjq Nxapiaq), the nearby polis of Helis¬ 
son (=’ApjteA,ia - Aa^iSia of Piana), and over Alonistaina’s saddle, 
ended up, through Vitina, in Methydrion (nos. 28-29). There was also a 
secondary axis between Asea and Soumatia (no. 30). More to the west 
there were 4 more cart-roads: from Vangou to Mantaiika (no. 31), from 
the ancient Trikolonoi (Zone area) to Likokhia and Mantaiika (nos. 32- 
34), descending smoothly to the Mainalion Pedion (no. 36), from Pau- 
lia to Panouvoxouvri (no. 37) and the main axis road from Trikolonoi to 
Methydrion through Palamari, Sima, PajiouvoxouvTj (no. 38), having. 
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moreover, a two-fold route choice, from Elati/Garzenikos (no. 39) or 
Methidhrion/Nemnitsa (no. 40). This road is definitely identified with 
that of Pausanias (8.35.5-7,36.1) and stands as an excellent example of 
ancient roads. 

Survey in the Mt. Lykaion area has not been extensive; I have located, 
though, evidence of the Megalopolis -Lykaion and Lykosoura-Lykaion 
wheel-roads (nos. 43,44 respectively). The route from Gortys to Heraia 
via Melaineai (no. 45) is also important to identify. Several local routes 
complete the road-network of north Megalopolitike (nos. 30,35,41). 

b. Klitoria c. Tripolis area d. Lousoi; Kynaitha 
In these areas I have not located any remains of cart-roads; 23 In Klitoria 
e.g., I got information of the existence of wheel-tracks at least in one 
spot, at the pass of "Ayioq ’AOavdaioq which leads to Psophis, near the 
village of Amigdhalia/Mamalouka, but I did not check it. 24 1 must con¬ 
fess, though, that in these areas I have not carried out extensive surveys, 
with the exception of the area surrounding Kynaitha - Kalavrita. 

C. Western Arkadia 

a. Phigalike 25 b. Alipheira c. Heraiitis d. Thelpousia e. Psophidia 
In these areas I have not located any wheel-road constructions - with 
the exception of the route from Heraia to Gortys (no. 45). Moreover, I 
should note that, as I have already said in the Introduction, the dom¬ 
inant ground in those areas has not favoured the survival of wheel-ruts 
- with the exception of Phigalike, where I am certain that some tracks 
do survive, and maybe of Psophidia’s north passages. 26 I intend to re¬ 
turn to those areas for a more systematic survey. 

2. Road-network and settlement-pattern 
Settlements and roads, obviously, are directly linked, since as a rule, the 
birth and formation of the first compels the realization of the second. 
On the other hand, often enough the promotion of a road to the status of 
an international artery is the prime cause for roadside settlements to de¬ 
velop alongside it, sometimes showing exceptional progress. Studying 
Arkadia’s road-network, 27 as we have now placed it on the map, show¬ 
ing its exact routes, we are able to arrive at several and - most import¬ 
antly - secure, conclusions as regards the settlement pattern. E.g. the 
location selected for the creation of Megalopolis is not irrelevant to the 
already existing road-network: the city is located where the arterial 
roads S-N (Sparta - Olympia) and E-W (Tegea - Messenia) cross, only 
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10km from Leuktron - Leondari, the outermost fortress in Lakonia, 
where Taygetos’ cart-road ended, 28 and near Sparta’s major military 
station, Oresthasion/Oresteion at Anemodhouri, where the Eurotas val¬ 
ley wheel-road ended. 29 

Listing the profitable conclusions from the study of the road-net¬ 
work, first I should mention (a) its decisive contribution in locating or 
identifying the settlements. Furthermore, I would point out (b) the dis¬ 
covery that each settlement, regardless of its political status as kome, 
polisma, or polis, had a wheel-road construction. Lastly (c) collection 
and study of each and every one of the pure roadside settlements, show 
that their development - both economic and consequently ekistic - is 
due to the proximity of an axis road. This is a significant piece of evi¬ 
dence in the study of Arkadia’s history. 

a. Unquestionably the major profit from tracing the road-network is 
the secure identification of those settlements whose position remains 
controversial. I mention in passing certain cases, without going into de¬ 
tails, since the settlement-pattern “is in good hands”, being the subject- 
matter of the research of a dear colleague, Prof. M. lost. To identify se¬ 
curely north Lakonia’s neighbouring settlements, and after 368 BC, 
those of south Megalopolitike’s chora, we mainly depend on the wheel- 
roads, as in the cases of Oresthasion/Oresteion, 30 Leuktron, 31 Malea, 32 
Phalaisiai, 33 Belemina, 34 Gatheai, 35 Kromnos, 36 Haimoniai, 37 etc. The 
identification of Torthyneion in KoX(vo<; of Lasta was inspired by the 
detection of wheel-tracks on its road. 38 The now secure tracing of 
Megalopolis - Methydrion’s wheel-road (no. 38) dictates the position¬ 
ing of Trikolonoi kome (Paus. 8.35.6, 9), a major road junction, in 
Zoni/Zounati’s area. The problematic topography of the Mainalion pe- 
dion, that is, of the Helisson’s upper valley, is illuminated by the wheel- 
roads traversing the area: settlements like Soumatia, Lykoa, Dipaia or 
Helisson of the Elisphasioi can be now securely identified. 39 Nonakris* 
identification was helped by its location at an age-old crossroads. 40 Fi¬ 
nally, the clarification of the Megalopolis - Gortys road will ensure the 
identification of Brenthe. The same will probably also be true as re¬ 
gards the problematic Tripolis, (Paus. 8.27.4: Kallia, Dipoina and Non¬ 
akris), and any other settlements we search for, especially in the 
Ladon’s wider riverside area. 

b. The fact that almost every settlement of Arkadia had a wheel-road 
can be proven simply by reading the ‘List of sites/roads’. And even iso¬ 
lated settlements, detached from big axis roads, had at least one road for 
carts. One of the best examples is Torthyneion, which, although it was 
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located in such an inaccessible site, nevertheless - it is no coincidence 
that it had not taken part in the creation of Megalopolis - communica¬ 
ted by a wheel-road with the junction of KcxkovikoXok; (nos. 19,46). 41 
All the more, the very dense road-network, especially in E-NE Mega- 
lopolitike (Aseatike and Mainalon), with at least seven wheel-roads, 
makes for a most solid proof. Moreover, the answer would be negative 
if we were to reverse my phrasing and ask which of Arkadia’s settle¬ 
ment is without an approach by wheel-road? And in those cities where 
my survey has not yielded any wheel-tracks, it is not because they are 
non-existent but rather due to the nature of the terrain, or to my incom¬ 
plete survey, as I have previously mentioned in the Introduction. 

c. I focus my attention on only one example of roadside settlement, 
that of Melaineai (Paus. 8.26.8). Melaineai is securely identified with 
the ruins directly SSW of Kakouraiika, at the site KepoqriSi in the 
Kapiton xfi<; MjieAAok; or nXcotouxa and on the right bank of the 
Alpheios. 42 It is fittingly located on a major age-old axis, on the Pelo- 
ponnese’s second west diagonal route, 43 from Sparta to Olympia (no. 
45). I returned recently to Melaineai and verified that the surface pot¬ 
tery at least belongs mainly to the Hellenistic and the Roman periods; I 
was unable to locate any Archaic or at least Classical sherds. Moreover, 
Pausanias clearly mentions that the city, k'pripog 8k r)v £<p’ fjp&v, and in¬ 
deed I found no characteristic Late Roman pottery there. However, we 
must not forget that Melaineai was a major road station in the Roman 
network, at least as the Tabula Peutingeriana records it (see below). 

Melaineai settlement, according to the existing facts, was formed, or 
at least developed in the third century BC. Therefore, I believe that its 
development was due to the development of Megalopolis and the value 
that that road consequently obtained, since it leads from the capital city 
to Olympia. Of course, one could point out that the same passage in 
Pausanias attributes the founding of Melaineai to the well-known cycle 
of Lykaonidai and that the settlement was named after its founder 
Melaineus, 44 meaning that as a settlement it has an analogous historical 
past and its beginnings must be traced back to an earlier period. How¬ 
ever, pottery from Melaineai, as I have already mentioned, does not 
speak in favor of such a theory. I think that in order to resolve the con¬ 
troversy concerning the ekistic history of Melaineai, we must turn to 
'EXXqviKo of Paloumba, only 3km NNE from Melaineai: there, the 
prominent and important archaeological site was unquestionably occu¬ 
pied by a settlement, organised on city principles, that remains anonym¬ 
ous. 45 Its pottery is mainly of the Archaic and Classical period. Now, 
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after last surveying the area I concluded that ‘Old’ Melaineai could 
have existed at 'EXX^vuco of Paloumba, and that later in Hellenistic 
times the inhabitants could have settled lower in Kepapi8t of Ka- 
kouraiika, creating the roadside city of ‘New’ Melaineai. Research in 
those two places - and I mean excavation - will in the future test my 
proposal. However, I should note that I have in mind a similar case of 
the relocation of a settlement, when the inhabitants of a mountain settle¬ 
ment, in Geometric-Hellenistic times, gradually abandoned it and 
settled little by little, in Late Hellenistic times, in the nearby valley: I 
mean, of course, the case of Torthyneion. 46 

3. The road-network as a tool to revise history 
In my last monograph (OAA) I pointed out the importance of the road- 
network in interpreting and understanding historical events. Moreover, 
I presented, as an example, the famous campaign of Agis son of Archi- 
damos 0epoo<; peaouvco; in 418 BC (Thuc. 5.57-60), 47 during which 
Agis appeared unexpectedly in Methydrion , from which he set off in se¬ 
cret for Phleiasia, in order to invade Argeia. Now, having mapped out 
the road-network of Arkadia and Argolis, I have shown exactly what 
route Agis took, contributing to a full elucidation of the Thucydidean 
passage and a more precise interpretation of the campaign. 

Likewise, ascertaining the road-network plays a decisive role in 
studying the history of the south Megalopolitike chora : as an example, 
I shall mention Malea’s identification and the location of the Tearless 
Battle, a terminus post quern for the foundation of Megalopolis (Xen. 
Hell. 7.1.28-29), 48 or the precise elucidation of Archidamos’ unfortu¬ 
nate campaign in 364 BC at Kromnos (Xen. Hell. 7.4.20-27). 49 

To the foregoing examples, a third can now be added in which the 
discovery of a hitherto unknown wheel-road can be shown to explain 
puzzling references in two related passages in Polybius and Pausanias, 
respectively. Polybios (4.70.1-2), describing the campaign of Philippos 
V in the Peloponnese in the winter of 219/8 BC, mentions that he ar¬ 
rives at Kaphyai coming from Stymphalos, 50 where after a two days en¬ 
campment he sets out 8ta xfj<; KXeixopiai; ax; in i 'Faxpi8o<;. Pausanias 
in his travels, after describing Kaphyai, 51 follows the same route as 
Philippos V, and says characteristically (8.23.8): ’AveXGwv 8’ ex 
Kaipocbv oaov axa8iou<; ima ini Nacoix; KaXoupevaQ Kaxapricrr|. 

Today, a researcher feels helpless trying to understand these two pas¬ 
sages and identify the route Kaphyai - Nasoi, Kleitoria, especially 
when he has on his map the modem and totally different road-network. 
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Should he resort to the Commentaries of Walbank (1957) 524, or Fraz¬ 
er (1898) 280, he finds the first to be wrong and the second indifferent. 
If we resort to a more recent study, that of Pritchett (SAGT VI 18), we 
detect his inability to interpret those passages. 52 However, as soon as we 
have placed on the map the wheel-road I had located in the pass of 'A- 
yio-Aiou; directly NNW of Kaphyai (no. 17), the interpretation of those 
two passages and the tracing not only of Philippos V’s march, but also 
of Pausanias’ route, becomes evident. Moreover, the 7 stadia of the as¬ 
cent correspond exactly with the route’s first part, up to the saddle’s 
highest point; therefore, there is no need to correct the numeral ‘7’ in 
the passage of Pausanias. 53 

4. Dating of the road-network 
I have already spent many pages of my monograph (OAA) trying to date 
a wheel-road 54 and I have again devoted particular attention to this 
topic in a recent congress. 55 1 shall present in a few words the whole 
problem. It is a fact that when a wheel-road is first detected by its 
wheel-ruts, it cannot be precisely dated on that basis only, since it 
retains the same characteristics for a long period of time; that is, there is 
no difference between a wheel-rut of Archaic times and one of the 
Roman period. On the other hand, the history of a settlement, facilitated 
by a road, and the various parameters of each area (geographical posi¬ 
tion, terrain’s configuration, political status etc.) constitute decisive 
indications and contribute, though approximately, to its dating. There¬ 
fore, to securely date an ancient wheel-road, much more evidence is 
needed than merely its own survival. 

Having studied the ancient roads in the Peloponnese for the last fif¬ 
teen years, I am convinced that the road system in Lakonia and the rest 
of the Peloponnese belongs to the historical period starting in the sev¬ 
enth century BC and ending in the fourth-fifth centuries AD. In what 
follows arguments in support of this view are presented briefly. 

It is established beyond doubt that the road system has nothing to do 
with the Mycenaean civilization for the following two reasons: first, the 
extant cart-roads in the Argolid connected different known poleis that 
flourished during the historical period, such as Argos, Lyrkeia, Omeai 
or Oinoe; 56 secondly, the mode of construction of these cart-roads is 
completely different from that of the extant Mycenaean roads, evident 
in the area of Mykenai. 57 Moreover, it should be noted that it is not even 
certain that the Mycenaeans actually had a cart-road network. 58 

As concerns Lakonia, there is no question that the polis of Sparta itself 
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was the center of the cart-road network; all the cart-roads have their 
starting point at Sparta and lead to settlements which flourished from the 
Archaic period down to the Hellenistic times such as e.g. Karyai, Oion, 59 
Oresthasion, Malea, Leuktron, 60 or Ampheia. 61 On the other hand, there 
is no evidence in Messenia, which flourished admirably during the sec¬ 
ond half of the second millennium BC, of a Mycenaean cart-road net¬ 
work. 62 On the contrary, the roads that I have spotted in Messenia are to 
be associated with poleis belonging to historical times 63 

Concerning the lower chronological limit, the fourth to fifth cen¬ 
turies AD, I suggest that the road system can not be dated to the me¬ 
dieval, Byzantine or modem periods. During this era the means of land 
transportation were totally different: the cart was replaced by pack ani¬ 
mals and the cart-road by the cobbled-road (= kalderimi) or pathway. I 
have discussed this subject elsewhere. 64 

At present I need to produce the arguments supporting the early date 
of the cart-road network which I suggest is the seventh century BC. 
This inference can be drawn by directing our attention to early Spartan 
history: I believe that the Peloponnesian road network was in fact a 
work of a very strong concentrative power, a condition which was ne¬ 
cessary and sufficient for its planning, realization and maintenance. This 
power could not be other than Sparta, the head of the Peloponnesian 
League. It is not accidental that Sparta had a very dense road network, 65 
or that the responsibility for its maintenance lay with her kings. 66 

After the middle of the seventh century BC when the Messenians 
were defeated, Sparta underwent a radical reform at all levels of her 
life, both public and private. The conquest of Messenia and its subjec¬ 
tion in the perioikic land of Sparta offered financial means for the real¬ 
isation of the reforms. It also provided financial means for the remark¬ 
able development of diplomatic and economic relations with distant 
areas such as Ionia; this is how the well known Lakonian cultural ex¬ 
plosion occurred in the centuries that followed. 67 

I would also like to express the following thought: after the lengthy 
First and Second Messenian Wars, with heavy casualties on both sides, 
Sparta must have realised that she had to reform her mode of army 
transportation and thus the way of conducting war. It was the conquest 
of Messenia which generated the income and created the need for con¬ 
structing a proper cart-road network. 

Of course roads would have existed earlier, but it is from the middle 
of the seventh century BC onwards that a systematic road network was 
established, with the construction of new roads and the introduction of 
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proper maintenance. For example at the unique passage of Klimax, 
from Mantinea to Argos, I located a passage constructed earlier, which 
can be associated with the remains of a Geometric shrine, first spotted 
by R. Howell, 68 while the large artificial passage can be dated to the 
sixth century BC. Some PG sherds were also found in the shrine at Sela, 
at central Taygetos, close to the road leading from Sparta to Messenia. 69 

Thus the seventh century BC seems to be the most likely early date 
of the cart-road system and a more precise terminus post quern would 
be the middle of the seventh century when the Second Messenian War 
was terminated. 

Attika, Central Greece and the Cyclades possesed a similar cart-road 
system. I have recently offered the hypothesis that possibly the know¬ 
how of constructing a wheel-road reached Lakonia, the Cyclades and 
Attika from Ionia as early as the Geometric or the early Archaic 
period. 70 In these areas it was developed and was spread out to the rest 
of the Greece. Although we have indications but no proof yet, the ex¬ 
tant evidence may suggest the following link: Mesopotamia - Persia - 
Ionia - Greece. 

In any case, basic road constructing knowledge must have been 
transmitted to the Romans by the Greek western colonies; the Romans 
in their turn developed admirably this knowledge. 

After its creation the next chronological turning point in Arkadia’s 
road-network is the foundation of Megalopolis. Arterial roads to Sparta 
from the north are now totally controlled by the newly-founded polis 
and some certainly must have been downgraded, e.g., the road to 
Oresthasion/Orestheion. Moreover, the new state went on constructing 
new roads, in order to cover its needs for communication inside its ter¬ 
ritory and also with the rest of the Arkadian cities. For example, the 
dense road-network I located in E-NE Megalopolitike is securely dated 
in the fourth century BC having as terminus post quern the foundation 
of Megalopolis in 368 BC. Roads, such as Megalopolis - Methydrion 
(nos. 32, 38-40), with their various branches leading to Hypsous, 
Mainalion Pedion (nos. 33-34,36) etc., or to Megalopolis - Peraitheis - 
Mainalion Pedion (nos. 24-26) were certainly constructed after 368 BC. 
Also some new sections must have been added to the diagonal route of 
the Peloponnese, Sparta - Olympia, when after drastic structural modi¬ 
fications it was adapted to meet the needs of the new state. On the other 
hand, the axis road traversing lengthwise, S-N, the Mainalion Pedion, 
that is, Helisson’s upper valley, facilitating the communication of Dipa- 
ia, Elisphasioi, Methydrion etc., definitely existed at least from Archaic 
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times. Also, Aseatike’s passes had wheel-road constructions already by 
early Archaic times; roadside sanctuaries such as those of Athena 
Soteira and Poseidon bear witness to that. 71 

In some cases evidence exists of later constructions having replaced 
the old ones. E.g. the road from Megalopolis to Methydrion offered on 
its last part a two-fold choice of route, via Elati and Pirgaki (no. 39), or 
via Nemnitsa to Methydrion (no. 40). The routes and the remains of 
those two roads sustain the hypothesis that the first one might have re¬ 
placed the second one. I suppose also that Pavlia’s road leading to Pa- 
jiouvoxowri and Methydrion (no. 37) is most probably an older con¬ 
struction than the one leading to Sima (no. 38). In any case, these are 
only theories, while we must not forget that the research on ancient 
roads is still in progress and many things remain to be done. 

Roman domination, as I explain below, was the last chronological 
turning point for the road-network. On the basis of ekistic history we 
suppose that quite a few roads were by then out of use. E.g. Tor- 
thyneion’s road must have been abandoned, since by then the settle¬ 
ment is non-existent. Also, the Tegea - Argos road (no. 3) is used as the 
main entrance/exit to east Arkadia and Klimax at least, if not Prinos 
also, must have become, due to lack of maintenance, inconvenient for 
wheeled traffic some time in the Roman period; and the relevant pas¬ 
sages from Pausanias are quite instructive. 72 In particular about Klimax 
Pausanias mentions (8.6.1) that etye onjxq PaapiSaq rcoxe epree- 
jroiripevaq.... meaning that in his day it was out of use, as the adverbial 
adjunct note clearly signifies. On the other hand, repairs must have 
been carried out, most probably, to the road from Tegea to Argos in 
order for it to become ox^pati enixnSeioxaxri mi xa paXioxa eaxi 
Xeo)(p6po<; (Paus. 8.54.5). 

In Arkadia, however, as in the rest of Peloponnese, there are no ex¬ 
clusively Roman road constructions, or at least I have not located them. 
Cases such as the Via Egnatia road in Northern Greece or the widening 
of the Skironis road by Hadrian (Paus. 1.44.6) are unknown in the Pelo¬ 
ponnese. 73 Obviously the two Arkadian miliaria ( IG V.2 458 & p. 
v.128) 74 are a strong indication; however, they do not attest a new road 
construction, but only the maintenance of the one already existing (see 
below). 


5. The road-network in Roman times 
The facts already known indicate that Arkadia - and also its neighbour¬ 
ing area Argolidokorinthia 75 - was no exception to the rule. Together 
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with the rest of South Greece, as part of a remote province, it had no 
new wheel-road constructions carried out. Moreover, we must not for¬ 
get that Roman road constructions were meant to facilitate mainly the 
unhindered transportation of legions and served the cursus publicus, 
and South Greece was far away from the empire’s sensitive borders. 
The only attested road construction, as I have already mentioned, is that 
by Hadrian in Skironides, known today as Kcma Iic&Xa, on the way to 
Korinth (Paus. 1.44.6) and it is listed among that active emperor’s 
other works of public benefit. So the older road-network is still in use, 
usually neglected and without any maintenance, even when these roads 
are arterial, as e.g. that of Klimax mentioned above. Moreover, the fact 
that very few miliaria 76 are to be found in the Peloponnese in connec¬ 
tion with the Tabula Peutingeriana, 71 and the way it records the Roman 
road-network, is indicative of Rome’s lack of interest in that remote 
area of the empire. 

In my last monograph (OAA) I presented in passing the problems of 
the Tabula Peutingeriana 7i 1 shall therefore point out again that it con¬ 
tains only the most vital roads, the major axes, omitting important 
settlements that definitely, as excavations has also proved, existed 
throughout the whole Roman period, as, for example, Mantinea. There¬ 
fore the place-names mentioned are important but not the distances, or 
any other information. Moreover, the quality of information and profi¬ 
ciency that the Tabula's compiler or transcriber possessed are proven by 
tracing on the map the Peloponnese’s river net, showing the Eurotas 
(Burotas ) in the place of the Alpheios, which is not mentioned at all, 
and placing the Pamisos ( Pamis ) in the location of the Eurotas. Keeping 
in mind the debate about the distances in miles between settlements or 
stations, as they appear in the Tabula, in most cases is not so important, 
although the facts have now changed due to the exact routes my surveys 
have yielded. Besides, we must ignore the fact that the dearth of mile¬ 
stones proves that the roads were not thoroughly measured (KaTeotri- 
Xtopevoi). Moreover, the location of the already known miliaria gives 
the impression that these were mostly set up in the environs of the large 
settlement centres. 79 The result was that sufficient and, most import¬ 
antly, accurate facts for each route were not available to the Tabula's 
compiler - or probably compilers - in the files of the Roman capital. 
This is the only explanation for the rather chaotic situation about the 
Tabula's distances and the absence of important settlements. 

Specifically for Arkadia I have noted only three (!) place-names, 
cities/road stations, on the two diagonal routes of the Peloponnese: 
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Tegeas on the east diagonal route (Korinth - Messene), Melena , 80 and 
Megalopili on the west (Sparta - Olympia). 


IV. Appendices 

/. Bridges 

As I have already mentioned (I.2b) bridges, as a major road construc¬ 
tion, were not a common or frequent structure for Greek road makers. 81 
A stone bridge was constructed only where it was absolutely necessary. 
A unique example for Arkadia is IG V.2 456, which mentions the con¬ 
struction of an intra muros bridge at Roman Megalopolis, which was a 
private project at that. However, we suppose that the wooden structures 
for the bridging of rivers must have been more frequent than we ima¬ 
gine them to be. So Appendix I presents the only example of a wooden 
bridge in Arkadia 82 - and maybe in the whole of the Peloponnese. It is 
located on the ancient Mylaon, Vitina’s river, at the 'AYta-I(otf|pa site 
of Kamenitsa village. 83 At least three stone bases of the bridge survive 
in the riverbed; moreover, the third, the one more to the west, was only 
once revealed due to the river’s high flow in the winter of 1990. The 
bases are 5.8m apart from each other and the intact base is 4.5m in 
length, 1.15m in breadth and three courses in height, that is 1.21m. Its 
wall construction securely dates it to the Hellenistic period. This bridge 
is associated with Torthyneion’s local road-network, while at the same 
time it also served the Late Hellenistic villa rustica at the same location 
and on the west/left riverbank of Mylaon. 

//. Settlement-pattern of the upper Helisson valley 
It is beyond doubt that explaining Pausanias’ passages 8.30.1 & 8.36.5- 
8, that is the identification of the settlement-pattern of the upper valley 
of the Helisson, i.e. the Mainalian plain, is actually one of the most dif¬ 
ficult problems of Arkadian topography. 84 1 have investigated the area 
for a long period since the 1980s, 85 and in 19981 presented the results in 
the Colloquium of the Scandinavian Archaeological Institutes at 
Athens, ‘Recent research in Arkadia,’ Athens 27-28.2.98 ( V avco povg 
tov 'EXiaaovxoq- ’ 06 iko Sikxvo icai oIkioxiko nXeypa). This commu¬ 
nication will be published in the next volume of Horos 13 (1999). In 
this paper I present in brief only the identified sites; the identifications 
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are based on a) the pottery or other archaeological remains and b) on 
the ancient road-network in this area. 

Helisson: ’Ap7teXia: Aevxpo-AaxiSia of Piana (Archaic-Classical pot¬ 
tery). F. Bolte in RE VIH.1 (1912) 95 s.v. “Helisson (5)”; Pikoulas 
(1990) 478-480, Pikoulas, KA 204; Cf. Damaskos in Horos 8-9 (1990- 
91) 99-105. 

Dipaia ; Kaoxpo NxaPia<; (fortified hill, mainly Classical pottery). 
Loring (1895) 76 n. 175; A. Philippson in RE V (1903) 1151 s.v. “Di¬ 
paia”; Howell (1970) 100 no. 49; Jost (1973) 253 PI. ix, Jost (1986) 
152; Pikoulas (1990) 478-480, Pikoulas, KA 204. 

Lykoa or Lykaia : 'Ayicx Kupiatcri of Karteroli (Classical-Hellenistic, 
Roman and byzantine pottery; remains of doric temple). 

Krispis (1908-1914) 245-247 (= IG V.2 513); E. Meyer in RE XHI.2 
(1927) 2229-2331 s.v. “Lykaia (1)”; Howell (1970) 100 no. 50; Jost, 
SCA 201. 

Mainalos : naxouXieq of Mainalon/Zarakova (Doric temple, Classical 
pottery). 

E. Meyer in RE XIV.l (1928) 577-578 s.v. “Mainalos (-on) (1)”; Jost, 
SCA 201 n. Ibis (=ArchDelt 35 [1980] Bl (1988) 135; ArchDelt 37 
[1982] Bl (1989) 111; pamphlet of Nomarchia Arkadias, July 1988, 
text: Th. Spyropoulos; type-written “guide”, Th. [-G.] Spyropoulos, 
Arch. Museum ofTripolis, October 1996,43). 

Soumatia: naXiocruA.ip.va of Silimna (fortified hill, one possible Geo¬ 
metric sherd, Archaic-Classical and Hellenistic pottery). 

Loring (1895) 76 n. 175; E Bolte in RE IV.A1 (1931) 885-886 s.v. 
“Soumateion”. 

It is worth noting also the following sites: 

1. Kaaxpo ’Ai-riavvr|<; of Tselepakou (small settlement [?]). 

Howell (1970) 100 no. 50. 

2. IlaXioKaaxpo of Silimna (ancient small fort to control the road). 
Loring (1895) 76 n. 175. 
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3. Ke<paXapia of Piana (= source of Helisson river; sanctuary; work¬ 
men during the construction of the aqueduct of Tripolis in 1930 found 
various objects...). 

4. riaX-toKaoipo or ’EtoclriaouA^q of Mainalon/Zarakova (Byzantine 
fort, settlement). 

E. Meyer in RE XEI.2 (1927) 22291.48. 

5. 'Ayio-Aiai; of Valtetsi (nothing ancient; modem remains). 

Loring (1895) 76. 
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The Economies of Arkadia' 


JAMES ROY 


1. Introduction 

Economic activity in Classical Arkadia was conditioned by the area’s 
physical geography. 2 Situated in the centre of the Peloponnese, Arkadia 
was marked by its mountains, and the valleys and basins lying among 
them. It was also marked by its systems of drainage: these operated 
mainly through the R. Alpheios, flowing across southern Arkadia, and 
its tributaries, including such major rivers from northern Arkadia as the 
R. Erymanthos and the R. Ladon, but in eastern Arkadia a series of im¬ 
portant basins had no outward surface drainage, water running instead 
into swallow-holes in the limestone. Phigaleia in the southwest, stretch¬ 
ing along the R. Neda towards the coast, was the only part of Arkadia to 
approach the sea, 3 and included some territory unusually low in com¬ 
parison with most of Arkadia. Elsewhere the valley-bottoms were com¬ 
monly situated at altitudes of 400m or more, often much more: the 
closed basins of eastern Arkadia, for instance, are all above 600m, the 
basin of Pheneos above 700m, and the valley of Lousoi above 950m. 
Above the valleys rose the Arkadian mountains, in the north to heights 
of more than 2300m. The landscape of the region may well not have 
been seriously degraded either during or after Classical antiquity, and 
much of it was quite possibly not very different from what can be seen 
today. 4 

The physical structure of Arkadia limits activity in various ways. 
There is fertile land in the valleys and basins, and the adjacent hillsides 
have been cultivated by terracing, as can still be seen, but much of 
Arkadia consists of mountain. The altitude even of the valleys means 
that occasionally, if exceptionally, winter weather can be very severe. 
Communications are often more difficult than in lower-lying areas, be¬ 
cause of both terrain and occasional severe weather. Arkadia has there¬ 
fore been seen as a harsh and difficult land, a view expressed already by 
the Arkadian Polybios (4.21.1). Though such an area is often thought of 
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as backward and economically poor, recent work suggests that the con¬ 
ventional view of mountain areas is too dismissive of their potential, 
and one concern of the present paper is to reconsider how disadvan¬ 
taged Arkadia actually was. 

It is true that Arkadia lacks certain natural resources essential for the 
normal life-style of Classical Greece, such as metals. Such deficiencies 
meant however that essentials had to be imported, and paid for: in other 
words, that Arkadia relied on an exchange of products with the outside 
world. The extent of such trade is another major question. 

Arkadia was regarded as particularly rich in sheep and goats, which 
may have provided Arkadia with produce for export. There has how¬ 
ever been great debate in recent years about strategies of animal hus¬ 
bandry in Classical Greece, and whether or not long-range transhu- 
mance played a significant role. The debate has not addressed the prob¬ 
lems of Arkadia, with its upland pastures and severe winters, but it is 
clear that, if Classical Arkadia did indeed contain large numbers of 
sheep and goats, then either Arkadians practised transhumance or else 
they devoted great energy to sheltering and feeding their flocks in win¬ 
ter. 

Chronologically this paper is essentially concerned with the Classical 
and Hellenistic periods. The starting-point is imposed by the evidence, 
too scarce before the Classical period for the type of analysis attempted 
here. 5 After the Hellenistic period economic activity changed under 
Roman domination, 6 and the change, while of course important, is 
beyond the scope of this analysis. Even within the Classical and Hel¬ 
lenistic periods evidence for economic activity is often poor, and a par¬ 
ticular problem is the lack of quantified data, so that discussion, while 
recognising gaps in our information, must if possible find indirect ways 
of evaluating the importance of different forms of economic activity. 

The “economies” of this paper’s title suggest that there were different 
economic interests within Arkadia. How these may have interacted is 
addressed at the end of the paper. 


2. Environment 

The Arkadian climate can be very severe on occasion. The information 
in Figure 1 is derived from data supplied by the Hellenic National Me¬ 
teorological Service from observations taken at its recording station at 
Tripoli in the period from 1957 to 1996. 7 The recording station, the only 
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Figure 1: Meteorological data recorded by the Hellenic National Mete¬ 
orological Service at Tripoli (651.9m above sea-level) from 1957 to 
1996. 


Month 

Average 

max. 

Celsius 

Average 

min. 

Celsius 

Absolute Absolute 
max. min. 

Celsius Celsius 

Average Average 
days with days with 
snow frost 

Jan. 

9.5 

1.0 

20.4 

-17.0 

2.7 

10.0 

Feb. 

10.4 

1.2 

24.2 

-15.8 

3.3 

8.0 

March 

13.0 

2.5 

25.4 

-16.0 

1.7 

6.8 

April 

17.2 

4.9 

29.8 

-4.2 

0.1 

2.1 

May 

22.7 

8.2 

37.0 

-0.2 

0 

0.3 

June 

27.7 

11.9 

39.8 

4.0 

0 

0 

July 

30.0 

14.3 

42.2 

7.6 

0 

0 

August 

30.2 

14.5 

43.0 

7.8 

0 

0 

Sept. 

26.4 

11.6 

37.4 

0.4 

0 

0 

Oct. 

20.6 

8.3 

37.0 

-2.6 

0 

1.2 

Nov. 

15.5 

4.9 

28.0 

-7.0 

0.3 

4.8 

Dec. 

11.2 

2.8 

22.6 

-11.0 

1.4 

8.0 


one in Arkadia, is itself situated at 651.9m above sea-level. Extremely 
low temperatures, though exceptional, can occur from November to 
April, together with snowfalls and frost, and the risk of such tempera¬ 
tures is naturally even greater at higher altitudes. 8 

Difficulties of communication in Arkadia due to mountain terrain af¬ 
fect different parts of the region to varying extents. There are reason¬ 
ably easy routes from western Arkadia to Elis, and from the Megalo¬ 
polis basin southwest into Messenia and southwards over the watershed 
between the R. Alpheios and the R. Eurotas into Lakonia, but elsewhere 
routes must cross high ground. Great advances in our knowledge of 
roads in Arkadia have been made by the researches of Yanis Pikoulas, 
and he has shown that in numerous places physical traces survive of 
wagon-roads specially constructed with a standard gauge for wheel- 
ruts, roads which he dates to Classical antiquity. 9 The presence of an 
elaborate road-network using a standard gauge suggests that in much of 
Arkadia the transport of goods by wagon was common. There has also 
been work in northern Arkadia in the area of Lousoi and Pheneos by 
Austrian archaeologists. 10 Sanders & Whitbread (1990) took a very dif¬ 
ferent approach to the analysis of communications in Arkadia (and in 
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the Peloponnese generally), using Graph Theory to measure centrality 
and connectivity within the Peloponnesian communications network as 
seen first in the Peutinger Table and secondly in Gennadius’ 1822 map. 
The results for the Peutinger Table show Megalopolis’ extreme import¬ 
ance as a node on the road-network. In 1822 Tripolis’ role as Pelopon¬ 
nesian capital gave added importance to routes through it, but Mega¬ 
lopolis again emerges as a node of major importance. Interestingly, be¬ 
cause of the status in 1822 of Tripolis as capital and of Patras as second 
town of the Peloponnese, the route between them was of great import¬ 
ance, and that route went by way of Kalavrita in northern Arkadia: 
when there was reason for major traffic through northern Arkadia, the 
difficulty of the terrain did not prevent it. In Classical antiquity the im¬ 
portance of the sanctuary of Artemis Hemera at Lousoi from the late 
Geometric period onwards" also suggests that difficulty of access did 
not deter visitors. Problems of movement in northern Arkadia in anti¬ 
quity may appear the greater because political developments have 
skewed the ancient literary evidence: because strategically important 
routes from Lakonia run through southern and eastern Arkadia, ancient 
historical accounts of the period of Spartan domination in the fifth and 
fourth centuries frequently report movement through these areas while 
saying less about northern Arkadia, thus reinforcing the impression that 
the north is inaccessible. 12 Nonetheless in 365 or 364 (Xen. Hell. 
7.4.17) Arkadian troops marched in a single night all the way from Elis 
to Olouros in the territory of Achaian Pellene. In fact, when political 
and strategic patterns changed in the Hellenistic period, military move¬ 
ment in northern Arkadia became much more frequent, and, for in¬ 
stance, in 219/8 the forces of Philip V succeeded in moving and fight¬ 
ing efficiently in northern Arkadia even despite snowstorms and other 
hardships. 13 It seems reasonable to conclude that, while the mountain¬ 
ous areas of Arkadia posed obvious difficulties to travel and transport, 
communications through Arkadia were effective. 14 

Much of Arkadia consists of land that cannot be cultivated, but was 
not on that account simply useless. Hamish Forbes has recently pointed 
out that, while there is little evidence for the exploitation of such uncul¬ 
tivated land by Classical Greeks, 15 great use has been made of it in tra¬ 
ditional and modem Greece not only for pasture but also as a source of 
timber, brushwood, fuel, and food, 16 besides trees for grafting and such 
other items as resin and acom-cups for tanning. Several of these prod¬ 
ucts were gathered for sale rather than for immediate use. It obviously 
does not follow that the wilderness was exploited in all these same 
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ways by Classical Greeks, let alone Arkadians, but it is clearly unsafe to 
assume without substantial evidence that uncultivated land in Arkadia 
was unproductive. 

The average annual rainfall in Arkadia is sufficient to support agri¬ 
culture, and numerous springs send down water from the mountains 
and hills to valleys and basins below. 17 In Arkadia, in fact, shortage of 
water is much less of a problem than excess in areas where drainage is 
poor. Lack of outward surface drainage created a problem in the closed 
basins of eastern Arkadia, threatening several areas with flooding. Pau- 
sanias mentions flooding at Pheneos (8.14.1-3) and Stymphalos 
(8.22.3) and in the northern Orchomenian plain, from which the farm¬ 
land of Kaphyai was protected by a dyke (8.13.4, 23.2), and also says 
(8.7.1) that the Untilled Plain in the Mantinean side-valley of Nestane 
was untilled because of poor drainage. 18 Water flowing between the ter¬ 
ritories of Mantinea and Tegea was, according to Thucydides (5.65.4), 
so harmful that it was a cause of war between the two states. 19 Efforts 
made in antiquity to avoid or limit the damage from flooding have been 
the object of several recent studies. 20 Even routine maintenance of the 
swallow-holes to facilitate the escape of water must have required con¬ 
siderable work. Despite such efforts some flooding persisted, presum¬ 
ably varying according to the varying flow into the swallow-holes 
which drained these basins. Flooding will have made cultivation of 
some land difficult or impossible, though at its edges, especially in the 
drier summer season, it will also have offered well-watered pasture- 
land. 

These various comments on the Arkadian environment tend to sug¬ 
gest that the backwardness and poverty of ancient Arkadia should not 
be taken for granted. 


3. Mountain-dwellers 

It is easy to suppose that mountain communities are poor and backward. 
Tension between “uncivilized mountaineers and civilized plains 
dwellers” became a cliche in Classical antiquity, and Arrian makes 
Alexander, in his speech at Opis, point out that his father Philip, among 
other civilising measures, brought Makedonians down from the moun¬ 
tains to the plains. 21 Polybios, himself Arkadian, offered a variant on 
this view of mountain homelands: he saw Arkadia as a harsh and diffi¬ 
cult land, and therefore thought that the universal Arkadian practice of 
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music and dancing was essential to preserve the Arkadians’ character 
from the effects of their environment; and he roundly criticised the in¬ 
habitants of Kynaitha for neglecting music and dance and so sinking 
into savagery (4.19.13-21.12). 22 Azania, the most northerly and the 
most mountainous part of Arkadia, was remembered among Greeks by 
the proverb Azania kaka (“Azanian misfortunes”, i.e. “Azania equals 
misfortunes”). 23 “Arkadia is in the middle of the Peloponnese, and in¬ 
cludes for the most part mountainous land” wrote Strabo (8.8.1 [388]) 
at the beginning of his brief notice of the region, and Thucydides (1.2.3) 
at least by implication dismissed Arkadia as poor when he argued that 
the best land in Greece was always subject to changes of inhabitants, 
citing “present-day Thessaly, Boiotia, most of the Peloponnese except 
Arkadia, and elsewhere what was best.” 24 

Dismissive views of mountain-dwellers have also been held in mod¬ 
em times. Viazzo at the beginning of his study of Alpine communities 
quotes the words of the geographer Semple, published in 1911, to the 
effect that mountains are “regions of much labor and little leisure, of 
poverty today and anxiety for the morrow, of toil-cramped hands and 
toil-dulled brains.” 25 Viazzo goes on however to demonstrate that 
Alpine communities since the sixteenth century have shown a variety of 
complex and sophisticated responses to their environment, involving 
the interaction of pastoralism with agriculture, of varying rates of nup¬ 
tiality and fertility with both temporary and long-term emigration, of 
the skills needed to maintain the upland communities with the skills 
which could attract employment in lowland communities. Viazzo’s 
study is based on a wealth of documentation which no area of Classical 
Greece could remotely match, but at least serves to dispel over-hasty 
assumptions about the social and economic development to be expected 
in a mountain area. It is worth noting that men from Alpine communi¬ 
ties could improve their chances of work as migrants by craft special¬ 
isation, like the stone-cutters and masons of the village Alagna (Viazzo 
[1989] 129-130). It is also striking that a high level of literacy, especi¬ 
ally among males, was found in Alpine communities, so much so that 
some modem commentators have been driven to suppose that the chil¬ 
dren of these communities received more education because there was 
nothing else for them to do in the winter cold. 26 

The mountain communities of ancient Greece have received consid¬ 
erable recent attention. Jameson noted the unusual position of areas like 
Arkadia and Phokis among the communities of ancient Greece: 27 
whereas most Greek communities included some mountainous areas 
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within their territories, as well as lowlands and other ecological zones, 28 
even the valleys and basins of Arkadia are high enough to be consid¬ 
ered as mountain land. Gehrke has drawn attention to a tendency among 
modem historians of Greek antiquity to regard such mountain land¬ 
scapes as marginal, and has suggested reasons for believing that the ten¬ 
dency is exaggerated, both in general terms and with particular refer¬ 
ence to Akamania. 29 Chaniotis has examined in a series of papers the 
range of economic activities in upland communities of Classical 
Crete. 30 Such studies, while recognising that Greek mountain communi¬ 
ties suffered disadvantages, illustrate that the mountains also offered 
real opportunities. 

Studies of modem Arkadia show how it could support extensive 
settlement and economic activity, even at fairly high altitudes. The dis¬ 
tribution of Peloponnesian settlement ca. 1830 among height zones has 
been examined in detail, 31 and the results show that there was then in 
Arkadia, alone of regions of the Peloponnese, “no significant difference 
between the proportionate distribution of population by height zonation 
and the proportion of the Geographical Area [i.e. Arkadia] found 
within each height zone”, i.e. that Arkadian settlement ca. 1830 neither 
specially favoured any particular height zone nor specially avoided any 
zone. Of the 15,055 families then recorded in Arkadia, 3,179 - just over 
21% - lived at an altitude of more than 1000m. In 1961 19.06% of the 
population of the modem eparchy of Gortinia lived at an altitude of 
1000m or higher, and in 1981, though the total population of Gortinia 
had declined since 1961 by more than 40%, 18.55% of the population 
still lived at or above 1000m (see Table 2). 32 While those settlement 
patterns were conditioned by contemporary factors and should not ne¬ 
cessarily be expected at other periods, that of ca. 1830 in particular does 
show that it was possible in pre-industrial Arkadia for a significant part 
of the population to support itself at such an altitude. 33 

Tsotsoros has studied economic activity in Gortinia in the period 
1715-1828. 34 His work shows (ch. 6) the considerable financial invest¬ 
ments made in agriculture, animal husbandry, and other forms of pro¬ 
duction in the area, and reveals the scope for economic activity offered 
by that part of Arkadia. It also shows how particular communities de¬ 
rived income from specialist activities. Stemnitsa, for instance, had sil¬ 
versmiths, an important part of whose work was the supply of religious 
objects (p. 103). Certain villages specialised in the building trade, and 
men from them went off on regular trips to take work, timing these trips 
to match the needs of their home village (pp. 107-108): men from Ser- 
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Table 2: Population of Gortinia by 100m bands of altitude in 1961 and 
1981: statistics from Hempel (1996) Fig. 11, with percentages and to¬ 
tals added. 


Altitude in 

Population 

% of total 

Population 

% of total 

metres 

1961 

population 

1981 

population 

0- 100 

93 

0.24 

17 

0.07 

100- 200 

2162 

5.69 

1265 

5.57 

200- 300 

1472 

3.87 

643 

2.83 

300- 400 

1365 

3.59 

776 

3.42 

400- 500 

2644 

6.96 

1879 

8.27 

500- 600 

5546 

14.60 

3142 

13.83 

600- 700 

4383 

11.54 

2400 

10.56 

700- 800 

5838 

15.36 

4121 

18.14 

800- 900 

4495 

11.83 

2979 

13.11 

900-1000 

2756 

7.25 

1280 

5.63 

1000-1100 

4434 

11.67 

2333 

10.27 

1100-1200 

2196 

5.78 

1411 

6.21 

1200-1300 

613 

1.61 

471 

2.07 

1300-1400 

0 

0.00 

0 

0.00 

Total 

37997 


22717 


Above 1000 m 

7243 


4215 

18.55 


vou travelled twice in the year, from the festival of St. Philip, after the 
sowing, to Palm Sunday, and from the beginning of May to June 22nd, 
just before the harvest; while men from the nearby village of Arapidhes, 
which depended mainly on animal husbandry, travelled three times in 
the year, first from Shrove Monday to Palm Sunday, then from the be¬ 
ginning of May to June 22nd, and finally from the beginning of August 
to late September, when they returned to spend the winter at home. 
From seasonal migration between uplands and coastal regions there de¬ 
veloped an exchange of regional products, and this in turn led eventu¬ 
ally to specialised activity in transport, undertaken in Gortinia partic¬ 
ularly by the inhabitants of Zigovisti (p. 125). From Tsotsoros’ work 
emerges a picture of considerable economic activity in the uplands 
linked to intensive contact with the surrounding lowlands, showing 
again the potential of pre-industrial Arkadia. 
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4. Exploiting the landscape 

Jameson, Runnels, & van Andel offer a useful survey of the ways in 
which a Classical landscape could be exploited, ranging over hunting 
and gathering; 35 agriculture, including production of cereals and other 
field-crops, olives, vines, and other fruits and vegetables; animal hus¬ 
bandry, of cattle, equids, ovicaprids, and bees; mineral resources, in¬ 
cluding building material and clay; and wood. Most of these forms of 
exploitation are attested in Classical Arkadia. 

Indications of Arkadian produce are given by regulations on permiss¬ 
ible offerings at Arkadian sanctuaries, and by two accounts of Arka¬ 
dian meals. The Phigaleians, for instance, offered to Black Demeter 
grapes and other cultivated fruits, honeycombs, and wool which still 
had its natural grease (Paus. 8.42.11). At second-century Lykosoura ac¬ 
ceptable offerings included oil, honeycombs, and barleycorns cleaned 
of darnel, while Pausanias says that at the same sanctuary the Arkadians 
offered the fruit of all cultivated trees except the pomegranate. 36 
Hekataios considered barley-cakes and pork an Arkadian meal, while 
Harmodios gives a more detailed description of feasts at Phigaleia with 
a menu of cheese, barley-cake and entrails, broth and hash, and two 
slices of meat, while the younger men got more broth, more barley- 
cakes, and wheaten bread. 37 These references mention cereals, with bar¬ 
ley prominent; grapes and other fruits; honey; oil; cheese; meat, inclu¬ 
ding specifically pork; and wool. There is no reason to suppose that any 
of these products was imported. 

Cereal production is attested on several occasions, including refer¬ 
ences to surpluses. In 385 Sparta accused Mantinea of having supplied 
com to Argos when Sparta and Argos were at war, and, when Sparta at¬ 
tacked Mantinea in 384, there was a good supply of com in the town be¬ 
cause the previous year’s harvest had been good (Xen. Hell. 5.2.2,4). 
When the Elateians of Phokis were expelled from their home in the 
early second century, Stymphalos gave them refuge: the Stymphalians 
first gave the Elateians com at public expense, then allowed them to 
cultivate land at Stymphalos, and finally, after their return to Elateia, 
persuaded the Achaian League to allow the Elateians to gather a last 
harvest from Stymphalian territory and take it to Elateia, although the 
Achaian League had suspended exports of com because of a shortage in 
Achaian cities. 38 Com shortages in Arkadia are attested only from the 
later second century, when Megalopolis praised a citizen who had alle¬ 
viated a shortage; and two other inscriptions, from Megalopolis and 
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Mantinea and both roughly of the time of Augustus, similarly praise 
men who helped when com was scarce. 39 Despite the dating of the lim¬ 
ited pieces of evidence, good and bad cereal harvests must always have 
occurred regularly in ancient Arkadia. 40 Barley-cakes were mentioned 
as part of Hekataios’ (presumably typical) Arkadian meal, and barley is 
likely to have been preferred as a more reliable cereal crop, 41 but a type 
of semidalis wheat from Tegea evidently had some reputation in the 
fourth century. 42 

The extent of olive-cultivation in ancient Arkadia is not clear. Settas 
argued, on the basis of personal observation, that olives can flourish in 
Gortinia on south-facing slopes to a height of between 500 and 700 
metres, and regarded as mistaken the contrary view held by farmers and 
by some agronomists. 43 Much of the region, however, is certainly too 
high and cold for the olive to prosper, and, for instance, it is not today 
grown in the plain of Mantinea. 44 Recent analysis of pollen samples 
from the sanctuary of Athena Alea at Tegea has however suggested the 
presence of olive-trees near the sanctuary beginning before the Archaic 
period and continuing throughout the Archaic and Classical periods and 
beyond. 45 Olive-growing in the Tegean plain would be hazardous, since 
a frost of-13° Celsius kills the tree to ground level, and recovery from 
such damage is slow. 46 

Vines and wine are however attested. 47 Aristotle knew of Arkadian 
wine so thick that it had to be scraped out of the wineskins, and 
Theophrastos mentions a wine from Heraia which made men mad and 
women fertile, while Alkman referred to wine from Karystos, in the 
border-area between Arkadia and Lakonia. 48 There were vine-dressers 
among the hands on Philopoimen’s farm near Megalopolis, and in the 
first century AD six plethra of vineyard were given to the cult of Askle- 
pios at Mantinea. 49 Holmberg interpreted installations found in Hel¬ 
lenistic houses excavated at Asea as intended for pressing grapes. 50 

Other crops will have been cultivated, but the rare mentions are not 
enlightening. Athenaios (1.4D), for instance, in a list of not very inter¬ 
esting food, refers to a Mantinean turnip. In 370, when other Arkadians 
ravaged the territory of Heraia, they cut down trees, presumably culti¬ 
vated (Xen. Hell. 6.5.22). As well as production in the open country¬ 
side, intensively cultivated crops could have been grown on the gardens 
attested near houses in the town of Tegea, and some other Arkadian 
towns were large enough to include similar gardens. 51 

The range of livestock kept in Arkadia is shown by the regulations 
governing grazing on certain land at Tegea, about 400 BC. Apart from 
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unblemished animals kept for sacrifice, the priest had the right to pas¬ 
ture 25 sheep, a yoke of oxen, and a goat, while others might under 
various conditions pasture sacred animals classified as larger, smaller, 
and pigs. 52 A sacred herd was also kept at the sanctuary of Artemis at 
Lousoi. 53 Livestock as booty in Arkadia is reasonably well attested: in 
362 the Mantineans were concerned that Epameinondas might capture 
their livestock, while Polybios several times mentions the seizure of 
Arkadian livestock in the troubles of the later third century. 54 Pasture- 
rights ( epinomia ) were sufficiently important for privileges regarding 
them to be specifically included in honorific decrees of Tegea, Thisoa, 
and Orchomenos. 55 Arkadia was particularly famous for its sheep and 
goats, but other livestock will be reviewed first. 

Pastureland in Arkadia included, particularly in the closed basins of 
eastern Arkadia, marsh and wet meadows, which will have been most 
accessible in summer and autumn when the water-table was lower. 56 
These areas would have been suitable for cattle and for equids, as well 
as for other animals. Indeed Strabo (8.8.1 [388]) says that Arkadia had 
good pasture for livestock, especially for horses and for donkeys used 
for breeding mules, and he adds that Arkadian horses were very good, 
like those of Argos and Epidauros. There is no other evidence that there 
were many horses of quality in Arkadia, and, although Philopoimen is 
found as an Achaian cavalry commander, Arkadia does not appear to 
have had any cavalry worthy of notice at least in the fifth and fourth 
centuries. 57 Arkadian donkeys, however, enjoyed a considerable reputa¬ 
tion among Roman agriculturalists, especially for breeding mules, as 
Strabo says. 58 These donkeys were evidently reared at least partly for 
sale outside Arkadia, as their reputation among Romans shows, but the 
lack of earlier evidence leaves it uncertain whether the trade existed be¬ 
fore the late Hellenistic period. 

There are various references to oxen. A Megalopolitan inscription of 
the second century lists citizens who had contributed the price of an ox, 
presumably to the city: whether intended to provide a major sacrifice or 
to supply draught animals, the contributions imply a considerable num¬ 
ber of available oxen. 59 At Kynaitha, for a public sacrifice to Dionysos, 
men took a bull from “a herd of cattle”, and at Phigaleia a great sacri¬ 
fice of cattle was held for the heroes. 60 The sanctuary of Athena Alea at 
Tegea has produced six bronze figures of a reclining ox of the late 
eighth or early seventh century, the greatest number of this type of fig¬ 
ure known from anywhere in the Greek world. 61 A sixth-century bronze 
statuette from Mt. Lykaion shows a man carrying a calf across his 
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shoulders, possibly as an offering. 62 At Pheneos coins associated the 
god Hermes with an ox. 63 Surprisingly a poem from the Palatine An¬ 
thology commemorates a sacrifice to Pan of a young bull by two Arka- 
dian oxherds. 64 Apart from their use as sacrificial animals, oxen were 
probably kept mainly as draught animals, as seen on Philopoimen’s 
farm, where he used to share in the work of the ox-drivers. 65 Fresh 
cows’ milk was probably not an important part of the Arkadian diet: 
Theophrastos mentions that it was drunk in Arkadia, but only in spring 
and for medicinal reasons, and most of the milk may have been needed 
for the cows’ own calves. 66 

Pork was part of Hekataios’ Arkadian meal, and pigs are listed along 
with other animals in the regulations of the Tegean sanctuary of Athena 
Alea, but there is very little other evidence of pig-keeping in Arkadia. 
Polybios (12.4.13-14) compares with the great herds of pigs he saw in 
Italy the much smaller and more disorderly herds of Greece, feeding on 
acoms in the woods, with owners stealing each others’ animals. Poly¬ 
bios does not name any particular region of Greece where pigs were 
herded, but the description would fit his native Arkadia. Arkadian 
acoms were known as the traditional food of the Arkadians themselves, 
but they were important enough as fodder to be taxed at Megalopolis 
under the Roman Empire. 67 Apart from herds of pigs, a single pig could 
be kept by a household and fed largely on refuse, and pork fat would be 
valuable in the diet if oil was scarce. 68 

There are numerous references in Classical literature, mainly in 
verse, to Arkadia “rich in flocks” (polumelos ). The description is ap¬ 
plied to all Arkadia in Hymn.Hom. Merc. 4.2 & 18.2 (cf. also Pan. 
19.30), Pindar Ol. 6.169, Theokritos 22.157, and Philostratos VA 7, and 
also to the particular Arkadian communities Orchomenos by Homer II. 
2.605 and Tegea ( eumelon ) by ‘Simonides’ ( Epigram LIV in Page 
[1981] Further Greek Epigrams). In the early fifth century a dedication 
with a verse epigram ( [IvO 244) was made at Olympia by a certain Prax¬ 
iteles, who then belonged to Syracuse and Kamarina but “formerly 
dwelt at Mantinea in Arkadia rich in flocks.” The epithet, though 
clearly conventional, is generally taken to be broadly accurate in its 
description of ancient Arkadia, because of its use by the expatriate 
Arkadian Praxiteles and, more importantly, because Arkadia is so obvi¬ 
ously suitable for rearing numerous flocks. 69 Dio Chrysostom’s account 
of the woodland and rough country in which he lost his way between 
Heraia and Pisa probably represents a typical Arkadian scene: in the 
immediate neighbourhood there were only shepherds and their flocks. 
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but not far away were tilled fields from which farmers, concerned about 
their crops, came to consult the woman who foretold Dio’s own 
future. 70 The flocks in Arkadia could have been of sheep or of goats: the 
term melon (“flock”), from which polumelos is compounded, could 
refer to both. 

For the keeping of goats in ancient Arkadia there is very little other 
evidence, apart of course from the Arkadian origin and worship of the 
goat-god Pan. 71 It would be very surprising if, despite the lack of evi¬ 
dence, there were not many goats in ancient Arkadia, since goats toler¬ 
ate a wide range of foods, need less water than sheep, yield more milk 
than sheep over a longer period, and reproduce faster than sheep. 72 
Goatskin is also more suitable than sheepskin for making leather, par¬ 
ticularly if the sheep are bred for wool. 73 

There is more plentiful evidence for sheep. At Kynaitha sheep of a 
particularly fine variety were pastured around the city itself (i.e. in the 
plain of modem Kalavrita). 74 As noted above, wool still with its natural 
grease was offered to Black Demeter at Phigaleia (Paus. 8.42.11). Her¬ 
mes carrying a ram and a man carrying a ram were favourite subjects 
for the artists who produced a distinctive type of Arkadian statuette in 
the sixth and earlier fifth centuries, 75 and the people of Pheneos dedi¬ 
cated at Olympia a figure of Hermes carrying a ram by the fifth-century 
sculptor Onatas of Aigina (Paus. 5.27.8). Taken in conjunction with the 
references to Arkadia “rich in flocks”, this evidence, limited though it 
is, illustrates adequately that sheep-herding was important in ancient 
Arkadia. 

The above evidence for animal husbandry in Arkadia has recently 
been greatly enriched by the analysis of faunal remains from excavation 
at Stymphalos and, especially, Lousoi. 76 At Stymphalos, among faunal 
remains from a variety of species both domesticated and wild (inclu¬ 
ding red foxes), were bones from cattle, goats, sheep, pigs, and equids 
(either horse or donkey): from one site near housing in the town 40% of 
the bones were from pig, though the size of some of these bones 
showed that they belonged to wild boar. 77 At Lousoi from excavation at 
the site of a peristyle house 3,223 animal bones were found: of these 
2,480 were identified, and that number was reduced through the identi¬ 
fication of joining fragments to 2,167. 78 These bones evidently came 
from animals consumed nearby, though, until it is better known in what 
social context the meat was eaten, it is not clear whether the sample is 
representative of Arkadian consumption of meat, or of Arkadian live¬ 
stock generally. It is nonetheless so large that it can at least be taken as 
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a guide to which animals were readily available at late Hellenistic 
Lousoi. There is a striking quantity of cattle-bones, 21.9% by number 
of all the bones identified but ca. 50% by weight: Forstenpointner sug¬ 
gests that the proportionate weight of the bones is a useful guide to the 
weight of meat supplied by the animals. Ovicaprids make up 54.1% of 
the bones by number, but only ca. 25% by weight: 17.7% of the ovi- 
caprid bones could be identified as belonging either to sheep or to 
goats, but no preference for one over the other was revealed. Pig bones 
constituted 16% by number and 15% by weight: some large bones 
clearly belonged to wild boar rather than to domestic pigs, and it was 
also apparent that a significant number of piglets only a few months old 
had been eaten. Equids made up 8.2% of the bones by number and 10% 
by weight. There were also bones of deer and hare, and a few other 
species, including at least two dogs. 79 It is clear from the sample that 
cattle could readily be found for slaughter at Lousoi (though, as said 
earlier, it is uncertain whether the sample is typical of Arkadian con¬ 
sumption), and sheep, goats, and pigs are also well represented. The re¬ 
mains from Stymphalos, though not so numerous, match well enough 
those from Lousoi. It also appears from the bones at the two sites that 
there was considerable wildlife in the Arkadian countryside, including 
wild boar of considerable size, and that game was hunted and eaten. 

The offerings of honeycombs at Phigaleia (Paus. 8.42.11) and 
Lykosoura (IG V.2 514) show bee-keeping in the Arkadia. It is very 
common today, with beehives a frequent sight in the landscape. 

Besides agriculture and animal husbandry, the other main attested 
product of the Classical Arkadian landscape is wood. Pausanias men¬ 
tions forests such as Soron in the Ladon valley, Aphrodision between 
Psophis and Thelpousa, and the oak-wood Pelagos between Mantinea 
and Tegea, 80 but woods are attested centuries before, for instance in the 
story of the fifth-century seer Hegesistratos’ escape from Sparta to 
Tegea, finding cover by day in woods (Hdt. 9.37). Pausanias (8.12.1) 
refers particularly to oaks and holm-oaks among the varieties of tree 
found in Arkadia, but the main evidence for Arkadian trees comes 
from Theophrastos’ Enquiry into Plants [Hist.pl.], in which, as a 
glance at the index shows, Arkadia is among the regions most fre¬ 
quently mentioned. Theophrastos refers to several species found in 
Arkadia - oak, fir, silver-fir, yew, willow, Phoenician cedar, elm, lime, 
box, and (though rare) pine. 81 Theophrastos knew Arkadian dialect 
names for varieties of the holm-oak and the willow, and for a type of 
mistletoe which grew on the fir and silver-fir, 82 but, more interestingly. 
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he also often cites Arkadian opinions on the qualities of various 
trees. 83 It is clear from what he writes both that the Arkadians knew 
their native trees well, and that Theophrastos had access to the Arka¬ 
dians’ knowledge. 

The woods were certainly exploited. An inscription of the mid-fourth 
century shows that citizens of both Orchomenos and a neighbouring 
community, probably Methydrion, could forest woods lying on the 
frontier between the two states. 84 At both Thisoa and Orchomenos in 
the Hellenistic period the right to cut wood ( epixylia ) was granted as a 
privilege in an honorific decree, 85 which again suggests that these cities 
exercised some control over access to at least some woods in their ter¬ 
ritories. The Megalopolitans, during urgent preparations to meet an 
attack in 318, cut considerable stocks of wood on their territory to use 
as palisades (Diod. 18.70.2,7). Theophrastos knew of practical uses for 
Arkadian wood, for instance that it was discovered at Pheneos that the 
silver-fir, if barked before budding, gave wood which did not decay in 
water, and the same tree, if damaged on its lower trunk, produced an ir¬ 
regular growth of very hard, black wood, from which the Arkadians 
made mixing-bowls. 86 Not being primarily concerned, however, with 
the practical value of wood, he does not attempt a systematic survey of 
the uses to which Arkadian wood might be put; and indeed some of the 
uses which he does mention, like mixing-bowls made from the growth 
on the damaged silver-fir, would be of little economic significance. 
Nonetheless some of Theophrastos’ comments throw light on the extent 
to which Arkadian woods were exploited. He says, for instance, that the 
variety of holm-oak which the Arkadians called cork-oak was used to 
make carts in areas where the kermes-oak was not available, such as 
Elis and Lakonia: this must mean that the Arkadians, who had both the 
cork-oak and the kermes-oak, used the kermes-oak but did not export it 
in quantity to the neighbouring regions of Elis and Lakonia. 87 A place 
called Krane (otherwise unknown) was, says Theophrastos, so sheltered 
that neither wind nor sunlight reached it (which is obviously an exag¬ 
geration), and in it grew silver-firs of unusual height and thickness 
whose wood, though less dense, was used in building for rafters and 
beams and in ship-building for yardarms and masts. 88 When however in 
413/2 the Spartans imposed on their allies a shipbuilding programme 
Arkadia played a very modest part: of the 100 ships to be built, Sparta 
and Boiotia were to supply 25 each, Phokis and Lokris together 15, Ko- 
rinth 15, Troizen, Epidauros, and Hermione together 10, and Arkadia, 
Pellene, and Sikyon together 10. 89 Evidently the silver-firs of Krane 
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were of no more than local importance. When listing by quality the 
types of timber for construction available to Greece, from the best 
(Makedonian) to the worst (from Mt. Pamassos and Euboia), 
Theophrastos does not include Arkadian timber in the list proper but 
adds the cryptic comment “As regards Arkadian timber the matter must 
be considered.” 90 The comment shows that Theophrastos knew that 
Arkadia produced timber for building, but that the people - presumably 
experienced craftsmen - who supplied Theophrastos with information 
about the comparative quality of different timbers were not familiar 
with Arkadian timber: that in turn suggests that Arkadian timber was 
not widely exported. In general the evidence offered by Theophrastos 
suggests that Arkadian woods were exploited for local use but not to 
any great extent for export. 91 

Theophrastos also provides the main evidence for another product of 
the Arkadian landscape, its herbs. Arkadia produced herbs for cooking, 
such as savory and marjoram, 92 but these will have been available in 
many parts of Greece, and it was the wealth of medicinal herbs in Arka¬ 
dia which particularly attracted attention. There and in Lakonia they 
grew in great abundance, as well as on Mt. Pelion, Mt. Telethrios in Eu¬ 
boia, and Mt. Pamassos. 93 At one point Theophrastos lists various 
medicinal herbs found in different parts of Arkadia, such as spurge 
around Tegea and especially around Kleitor, and moly around Pheneos 
and on Mt. Kyllene, and then adds that most of these herbs also grew in 
Lakonia: 94 the passage suggests that Theophrastos gave priority to 
Arkadia over Lakonia as a source of medicinal herbs, and that there was 
an established trade in these herbs, recognising particular places as the 
best sources for particular herbs. For sulphur-wort {peucedanum ) 
Theophrastos knew only of Arkadia as a source, though later Pliny 
knew also of Samothrake. 95 Theophrastos spoke highly of the skill of 
Thrasyas, an apothecary of Mantinea, and of his pupil Alexias, who was 
trained both in using herbs and in general medicine. 96 The ancient belief 
that herbs growing on mountains were stronger in their effect may have 
made Arkadian herbs more desirable. 97 At any rate they were evidently 
well-known outside Arkadia, presumably as a result of export. 98 

Other uses for the plants and trees of the uncultivated landscape were 
no doubt exploited by Arkadians," but evidence for that exploitation 
does not survive. 

Stone was quarried in Arkadia in some quantity, for the most part no 
doubt limestone for local use. Two quarries are known, for instance, in 
the territory of Mantinea, and local limestone was used for the temple 
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of Apollon at Bassai. 100 A road built to transport stone from a quarry has 
been found near Kapsa in Mantinean territory, and shows signs of 
heavy use. 101 A special resource were the marble quarries in Tegean ter¬ 
ritory northwest of the modem village of Dholiana. 102 According to 
Theophrastos a dark stone called anthrakion found near Orchomenos 
was used for making mirrors: since anthrakion mirrors would reflect 
less well than metal ones, it is likely that they were mainly for orna¬ 
ment. 103 Nothing suggests that Arkadian quarries in general were ex¬ 
ploited to meet more than local or regional needs. 

Arkadia also has clay suitable for pottery, and there is considerable 
archaeological evidence for the local production of pottery and other 
ceramic material such as stamped tiles and bricks. 104 


4. Other economic activity 

Arkadia presumably had a range of craftsmen supplying local needs, 
but they seldom appear in ancient evidence. Metalworkers could be de¬ 
duced in any case from the obvious need in local society for metal ob¬ 
jects including tools and weapons, but Herodotos (1.68) mentions inci¬ 
dentally the smith at Tegea in whose yard the bones of Orestes were 
supposedly found, and traces of ironworking have been found beside 
the temple of Apollon at Bassai. 105 Likewise other craftsmen, such as 
carpenters and potters, can be supposed. The only craft, however, for 
which there is any significant amount of evidence is building work, and 
even that is not well attested. 

The best evidence for ancient building activity in Arkadia is of 
course the many remains of ancient structures, but they do not reveal 
how the building trade was organised. Regulations governing public 
building contracts are preserved on a fourth-century Tegean inscrip¬ 
tion, 106 and show a concern by the Tegean state to keep building con¬ 
tractors under tight control: they lay down, among other things, that no 
more than two partners can undertake any single contract and that one 
man cannot be a party to more than two contracts. Besides the contrac¬ 
tors workmen are also mentioned, presumably hired workmen or 
slaves. Significantly, there is reference to litigation in courts other than 
those of Tegea, which shows that the regulations were designed to deal 
with contractors who also worked outside Tegea, and were therefore 
travelling to take work where it was available, using workmen as a 
labour force but operating on a fairly small scale. There is no reason to 
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suppose that such contractors, or their workmen, would be predom¬ 
inantly Tegean, or even Arkadian. About 370 the Epidaurians, engaged 
on building the Asklepieion, sent a herald to Tegea, presumably seeking 
craftsmen mobile enough to be willing to move on to Epidauros. 107 One 
specialist who came to build at Tegea was the famous Skopas: he built 
the temple of Athena Alea there, as well as the Mausoleion in Karia. 108 
Cooper has recently argued that the masons’ marks found at Bassai 
show that the stonemasons working there in the later fifth century be¬ 
longed to the Ionian islands, Athens, and Argos. 109 

Not all public works in Arkadia were carried out by contractors oper¬ 
ating commercially. A Megalopolitan inscription, probably of the sec¬ 
ond century, is concerned with work on the city walls, and Maier sug¬ 
gested that the work was carried out not by contractors but by private in¬ 
dividuals who each voluntarily undertook a section. 110 Again at Mega¬ 
lopolis, roughly at the time of Augustus, a benefactor offered 10,000 
denarii to anyone willing to undertake repairs to a temple, but no-one 
accepted the contract and he eventually carried out the work himself. 111 

There were construction workers in Arkadia, as is shown by the men 
sent to Mantinea in 370 by other Arkadian communities to help rebuild 
the city-walls. 112 Nonetheless, because Arkadian building records are 
scarce, Arkadian contractors or craftsmen can be identified only in non- 
Arkadian inscriptions. A Stymphalian is attested at Epidauros in the 
fourth century, 113 and at Delphi there are two Tegeans and a Kleitorian 
in the fourth century, and in the third century, among men guilty of 
malversation, a Pheneate, a Methydrian, and three Kleitorians. 114 The 
fourth-century Kleitorian at Delphi undertook half of a contract to sup¬ 
ply silver-fir to Delphi, but, since he received the same payment as the 
Achaian and the Krotoniate who undertook the other half of the con¬ 
tract, it is unlikely that the wood was to come from Arkadia. 115 It is im¬ 
possible to tell from the available evidence how many Arkadians 
worked on or for building sites abroad, or how much contact they main¬ 
tained with their home communities in Arkadia: seasonal migration of 
Arkadian building workers, such as has occurred in modem times, is 
possible but wholly beyond proof or disproof. 

To summarise, the available evidence suggests that public works 
were carried out sometimes by the state employing contractors who 
travelled to take work where they could find it, and partly by voluntary 
benefactors (who may also have had to employ contractors). There 
were building workers operating more or less permanently in Arkadian 
communities, and they no doubt undertook minor building projects, for 
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instance for private individuals, but such work is not attested. Some 
Arkadians however went outside Arkadia to find work at major public 
works abroad. 


5. Trade 

There was certainly trade between Arkadia and other parts of the Greek 
world. (There was no doubt also trade between Arkadian communities, 
such as - for instance - Dholiana marble from Tegean territory used for 
construction elsewhere in Arkadia, 116 but evidence for trade between 
Arkadian communities is almost entirely lacking.) Some imports can be 
deduced, even if not directly attested in the available evidence. Arkadia 
had no local deposits of metal ores to exploit, 117 and metals must have 
been imported on a considerable scale, whether as finished goods or for 
working in Arkadia. 118 Salt must also have been imported: it would be 
needed not only for human and animal consumption but also for 
cheese-making. Those parts of Arkadia which did not have olives may 
to some extent have replaced oil by animal fats, but probably imported 
oil either from elsewhere in Arkadia or from outside. Marble was cer¬ 
tainly imported either from Dholiana in Tegean territory or from out¬ 
side Arkadia for some major buildings; in the case of the temple of 
Apollon at Bassai the source of the marble has recently been identified 
as near Marmari in the Mani. 119 There may have been some import of 
slaves. It seems safe to suppose some import of luxury goods, though 
little can be directly identified save such items as imported pottery 120 
and the myrrh prescribed for sacrifice at Lykosoura. 121 The items listed 
here, though certainly not a complete catalogue of Arkadia’s imports, 
allow certain conclusions to be drawn. Firstly, even heavy and difficult 
items could be transported when necessary, like the marble which was 
taken up to the temple of Apollon at Bassai, or the white marble used at 
Megalopolis. 122 Secondly, the range of imports was extensive, and 
some, notably metals and salt, must have been imported in considerable 
quantity. Thirdly, there must have been a corresponding outflow of 
goods or services from Arkadia to balance the cost of the imports. 
(Arkadia enjoyed occasional windfalls of booty from military cam¬ 
paigns, 123 and these may have paid for some imports, but they were too 
infrequent to cover Arkadia’s imports for long.) 

One particular trade of the Classical period - that in fish transported 
(no doubt in the cooler temperatures of the night) from Argos to Tegea 
- happens to be mentioned by two sources, both unusual. 124 It is attes- 
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ted once by Aristotle, because a man engaged in it incongruously be¬ 
came an Olympic victor, and once by an inscription recounting how a 
fish-merchant, trying to cheat Epidaurian Asklepios of a promised tithe, 
was struck by divine vengeance in the market-place at Tegea. 125 These 
two pieces of evidence were recorded in antiquity not directly because 
of the trade itself, but on both occasions because of anomalous be¬ 
haviour - the fish-porter who, despite low status, won at Olympia, and 
the impious cheat who suffered divine punishment. When our chances 
of learning of a form of trade, or indeed any other economic activity, 
depend upon the occurrence of such exceptional events, it is clear that 
much that went on in antiquity is likely to have disappeared from the 
historical record completely. 

There is some other evidence of trade into or out of Arkadia. By the 
time of Augustus there were Roman commercial agents at Mantinea 
and Megalopolis, 126 and, while their presence was presumably due to 
the particular circumstances of the time, it helps to show that trade was 
possible. In the fourth century Athens and Stymphalos reached an 
agreement about lawsuits, which suggests commercial relations be¬ 
tween them. 127 Also in the fourth century ambassadors from Kyrene 
visited Greece to discharge debts incurred by citizens of Kyrene and so 
put an end to reprisals against Kyreneans generally: in Arkadia they 
made payments at Kleitor, Megalopolis, Tegea, and the sanctuary of 
Zeus Lykaios, and, when they posted records of their payments, they set 
up copies at Olympia, Delphi, Athens, and the sanctuary of Zeus 
Lykaios. 128 The most likely explanation of how the debts originally 
arose is commercial contacts, and it appears that contacts between 
Arkadia and Kyrene were extensive. 

A particularly interesting text is provided by Thucydides (1.120.2), 
in his version of the speech delivered by the Korinthian envoys to the 
congress of the Peloponnesian League in 432. The Korinthians warned 
those of their allies who inhabited the interior that, although less di¬ 
rectly threatened, they must help in defending the maritime allies 
against the Athenians or else they would find more difficult the export 
of their produce (Tqv Kaxaicoptbnv xcov ojpaicov) and the import of 
such goods as the sea brings to the mainland. Thucydides does not 
specifically name the Arkadians, but the wording fits them best of all 
members of the Peloponnesian League. 129 Also the term used for pro¬ 
duce refers particularly to agricultural produce. 130 If the passage does in 
fact apply to Arkadia, it suggests that there was a regular export trade 
from Arkadia in some agricultural products and on a scale that could 
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cause concern if it was interrupted. The passage obviously does not 
identify the agricultural products, but it seems unlikely that cereals can 
be meant, since Arkadia can hardly have produced enough grain to sus¬ 
tain regular exports. 

The patchy evidence for trade hardly allows us to identify the Arka- 
dian exports which paid for Arkadia’s necessary imports, save for the 
Arkadian medicinal herbs known from Theophrastos, and whatever ex¬ 
ports of agricultural produce are implied by Thucydides 1.120.2. Some 
exportable items might be conjectured: in modem times, for instance, 
there was a trade in figs from Arkadia, 131 and dried figs could certainly 
have been exported in antiquity. So too could products of the unculti¬ 
vated landscape comparable to those recently reviewed for modem 
times by Forbes (1996), such as charcoal, resin, acom-cups and oak- 
galls for tanning, and honey. Most of these items could however have 
been produced elsewhere in Greece, and it seems doubtful whether 
such exports could have matched in value Arkadia’s imports. There re¬ 
mains then the question of whether Arkadia also exported products de¬ 
rived from the resource for which it was most famous, its flocks - the 
question will be considered below, after a review of social patterns in 
Arkadia, since strategies of animal husbandry, and indeed of agricul¬ 
tural exploitation, will have been seriously affected by social structures. 

Setting aside for the moment the possibility that Arkadia exported 
significant quantities of pastoral products, the evidence so far reviewed 
offers only a vague and unsurprising image of economic activity in 
Arkadia. The main forms of activity appear to be agriculture and animal 
husbandry, but neither can be quantified. In addition, the uncultivated 
landscape could be exploited, but the evidence for such exploitation is 
largely lacking, save for the cutting of timber, apparently for local use, 
and the gathering of medicinal herbs. Mineral resources, other than 
building stone and clay, are lacking, and there is no indication that 
craftsmanship served more than local needs, with specialist building 
workers occasionally brought in from outside Arkadia for major pro¬ 
jects. This image explains little of the processes by which Arkadia met 
the cost of the imports which it certainly needed. 


6. Population 

It would be helpful for a study of ancient Arkadian society to know the 
population of Arkadia, but evidence is very limited. 132 In his fundamen- 
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tal study of population in the Greek and Roman world more than a cen¬ 
tury ago Beloch estimated the Arkadi an population at ca. 155,000- 
165,000, but later revised his estimate to ca. 230,000. 133 One of the few 
figures available is that in 318 Megalopolis, drawing on all available 
sources, citizens, metics, and slaves, raised 15,000 able-bodied men: 
using that figure, and applying the ancient belief that able-bodied men 
were roughly a quarter of a normal population, Beloch deduced a total 
population for Megalopolis at the time of ca. 60,000. 134 Megalopolis 
covered, by Beloch’s estimate, 135 roughly one-third of Arkadian terri¬ 
tory, and so (although Beloch did not make this calculation) a Mega- 
lopolitan population of ca. 60,000 might suggest an Arkadian popula¬ 
tion of ca. 180,000. The male slaves, however, may well not have been 
matched by an equivalent number of female and child slaves, in which 
case Beloch’s estimate of the Megalopolitan population will be too 
high. Among the few other figures is evidence that at the battle near the 
R. Nemea in 394 there were upwards of 2,400 Tegean hoplites pre¬ 
sent, 136 but the only recent detailed analysis of an Arkadian population 
is the study of Mantinea by the Hodkinsons. 137 They estimated the ex¬ 
tent of the available agricultural land and considered how many house¬ 
holds it could have supported, allowing for 150 wealthy households 
with 18 ha. each and then hoplite and sub-hoplite households. 138 They 
came to the conclusion that the statement of Lysias (34.7) that the Man- 
tineans numbered fewer than 3,000 must refer to the entire citizen 
population, not to the Mantinean hoplites as often supposed. 139 They 
thus argue for a Mantinean population far below that proposed by 
Beloch, and also argue (p. 277) that, even with a citizen population of 
fewer than 3,000 “pressure upon the agricultural resources of the Man- 
tinike will have been quite severe.” Their estimate of population may be 
a little low, since they appear to make no allowance for households sup¬ 
ported to a significant extent by flocks pastured for part of the year on 
uncultivated land, but they have shown beyond doubt that Beloch’s 
estimate of the Mantinean population is impossibly high. 140 Beloch’s 
estimate of the entire Arkadian population may therefore also be too 
high. Producing a new and detailed estimate of the Arkadian population 
seems too hazardous to be worthwhile, but a plausible fourth-century 
population could lie between 100,000 and 200,000, probably nearer the 
lower figure than the higher. 

There may have been some decline in population by the third 
century. In 227 Mantinea asked for and received 300 Achaian settlers 
(Polyb. 2.58.1-2). If these settlers were given plots of land, which is not 
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attested but inherently likely, there must then have been much less pres¬ 
sure on agricultural land then than ca. 400, and the most obvious ex¬ 
planation for such decreased pressure is a reduced population. When 
Orchomenos joined the Achaian League, plots of land were given to 
settlers (Sy//. 3 490.11-13 with Cohen [1995] 128): again land was 
evidently available. In the early second century, as noted above, Stym- 
phalos gave shelter to Elateian refugees and allowed them to cultivate 
land in Stymphalos and even, when they returned to Elateia, to take 
with them their last harvest although com was scarce at the time in 
Achaian League territory (SEG 11 1107): clearly there was arable land 
available at Stymphalos, and again the reason may be a decline in popu¬ 
lation. Polybios, himself Arkadian, says (36.17.5-7) that in his day all 
Greece suffered from a low birth-rate and a consequent decline in popu¬ 
lation, but, as the context shows, he is speaking of Greeks who wished 
to enjoy their property or to leave it to one or at most two heirs: his 
remark is thus evidence not for the whole population but only for 
prosperous families. Pausanias’ description of Arkadia (Book 8) shows 
that by the second century AD there had certainly been a serious 
decline in Arkadia, with numerous settlements deserted; but his account 
equally shows that Strabo’s earlier account of depopulation and aban¬ 
doned towns in Arkadia was greatly exaggerated and it was certainly 
not true, for instance, that in Strabo’s day even physical traces of Man- 
tinea were scarcely to be seen (Strabo 8.8.1-2 [388]). 

Within the population were some metics, but the evidence is very 
limited. There was an unknown number of metics among the men mo¬ 
bilised in 318 at Megalopolis, and metics also appear on a third-century 
Tegean inscription on which names of citizens and metics are listed by 
years and within each year by tribe. The text is incomplete, but, if only 
complete tribal entries are counted, totals of 47 citizens and 18 metics 
are reached, spread over four (incomplete) annual entries. 141 The pro¬ 
portion of metics is high, but the purpose of the texts is unknown and 
they may not offer a representative sample of the population. Metics in 
an Arkadian community might well be Arkadians from elsewhere, and 
evidence for immigration into Arkadia from outside the region is very 
limited. The treaty between Sparta and Tegea mentioned by Aristotle 
and which may belong to the first half of the fifth century 142 required 
Tegea to expel Messenians, who were presumably Messenian refugees 
who had sought shelter in Tegea; but these Messenians are a rare exam¬ 
ple of a body of foreigners seeking to settle in Arkadia. 

Thucydides (1.141.3, 5) makes Perikles insist that Peloponnesians 
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generally cultivated their land themselves, and Poly bios (4.21.1) for his 
own day makes the same point about his fellow-Arkadians, but slaves, 
including agricultural slaves, are attested in Arkadia. A few Arkadian 
manumissions survive, from fifth-century Bassai and from Or- 
chomenos in the later Hellenistic period. 143 At Mantinea in the fifth cen¬ 
tury for a religious offence confiscation of property including slaves 
( woikiatai ) was prescribed (IG V.2 262.14-17). Slaves in Arkadia took 
part in special feasts together with their masters, according to 
Theopompos, and Harmodios reports the custom at Phigaleia. 144 Slaves 
are mentioned at Megalopolis in 318 and again in 223, while at Tegea in 
the later Hellenistic period slaves as well as free profited from a bene¬ 
faction. 145 The most interesting text on slavery in Arkadia, however, 
concerns agricultural slaves at Mantinea in 362. 146 Threatened with at¬ 
tack at harvest-time by the cavalry of Epameinondas, and in the absence 
of their own hoplites, the Mantineans asked Athenian cavalry for pro¬ 
tection because there were outside the city walls “all the livestock and 
the workmen ( ergatas ) and many children and older men of the free 
people” (Xen. Hell. 7.5.15). The “workmen” are distinguished from the 
free children and older men, and were evidently slaves. In the absence 
of the hoplites, many of whom were presumably farmers, the labour- 
force for the harvest may well have been untypical, but slaves were evi¬ 
dently part of the agricultural labour-force, no doubt on the land of 
wealthier men. It is difficult to estimate from such evidence how 
prevalent the use of slaves was in Arkadia, but it may have been fairly 
widespread. 147 

Within the Arkadian population were men of some wealth. If it is true, 
as Polybios states (2.62.11-12) that the sale of all the booty from the 
town of Mantinea when it was captured in 227, both the movable prop¬ 
erty and the enslaved population, amounted to only 300 talents, then 
wealth in what might have been supposed to be one of the more pros¬ 
perous communities in Arkadia must have been limited: but Polybios is 
using the figure to make a contentious point against Phylarchos, and he 
has a clear interest in minimising the amount. 148 Xenophon attests 
wealthy pro-Spartan landowners at Mantinea in 384 (Xen. Hell. 5.2.7), 
and also describes their opponent, the democratic leader Lykomedes, as 
“second to none in birth and notable for wealth” (Xen. Hell. 7.1.23). At 
Megalopolis in 217 the “men of property” were landowners (Polyb. 
5.93.6), and Plutarch describes Philopoimen’s estate, about 20 stades 
from the city of Megalopolis, on which he liked to work alongside his 
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apparently numerous labourers. 149 For what it is worth, Polyainos has 
an anecdote suggesting a similar group of wealthy landowners among 
the Tegeans at the time when Tegea became again an ally of Sparta in 
the period following the Persian Wars: the Spartan Kleandridas, while 
devastating the rest of Tegean territory, spared the lands of “the best of 
the Tegeans” so that they were considered traitors by the other Tegeans 
and forced to cooperate with Sparta to save themselves. 150 While there 
is little evidence for landholding in the smaller Arkadian communities, 
redistributions of land were a feature of the severe political unrest at 
Kynaitha in the later third century (Polyb. 4.17.4-5), suggesting in¬ 
equalities in landholding. In some of the smaller communities it is poss¬ 
ible to trace particular families in prominent positions over long per¬ 
iods: their prominence argues wealth, and wealth in such communities 
must typically have included land. The following cases of such families 
are known: at Heraia a family is known very probably from the later 
sixth century, if not from the Messenian Wars, until well into the 
fourth; 151 at Phigaleia a family which claimed a tradition stretching 
back to the Messenian Wars remained important until the third cen¬ 
tury; 152 at Stymphalos a family remained prominent from the earlier 
fifth century until the late third or early second; 153 at Torthyneion, the 
same family appears in three of the five inscriptions which alone attest 
the community’s existence, from the first half of the third century to the 
late third or earlier second; 154 and at Thisoa in the fourth century an 
ancestral proxenos of Delphi clearly enjoyed inherited status. 155 Tracing 
such families in the smaller Arkadian communities depends largely on 
the accident of survival of Olympic records and foreign, mainly 
Delphic, honours; but these sources of evidence serve as guarantees 
that the families were at least moderately prosperous and prominent. 
The domination of their communities by such families will not always 
have been stable and unchallenged, and occasional political unrest is 
attested in several Arkadian communities; 156 but the evidence is suffi¬ 
cient to justify a belief in an enduring class of larger landowners in both 
the larger and the smaller Arkadian communities. 

One question is how the ownership of flocks of sheep and goats fitted 
into this social pattern. It is generally agreed that in ancient Greece 
owners of large flocks of sheep and goats were rich men. 157 In Arkadia 
a flock of soft-fleeced sheep is attested belonging to a rich man at Ky¬ 
naitha and pastured for him near the town by a shepherd in the spring of 
the year, but these would be a special breed. 158 Evidence for ownership 
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of more typical Arkadian flocks might be offered by the distinctive 
Arkadian bronze statuettes of the sixth and fifth centuries, but their in¬ 
terpretation has been disputed. 159 A number of these statuettes represent 
men, some carrying a ram, but some a calf, a cock, or a fox. They wear 
a felt hat ( pilos ) or a leather cap ( kyne ), and some are naked, some wear 
a tunic, and some are wrapped in a cloak. Some are bearded, and so 
clearly mature, while others are beardless youths. It has generally been 
supposed that the men represented are shepherds: this was the view of 
Lamb in particular, who wrote (p. 134) “A small and distinct group ap¬ 
pear muffled from neck to ankles in a heavy cloak, pinned at the neck 
with an enormous pin. Just so must the shepherds have looked when 
they had to face the snow which covers the Arcadian mountains for so 
many months.” Himmelmann located these Arkadian statuettes within a 
tendency emerging in Greek art in the sixth century and flourishing in 
the first half of the fifth, a tendency which sought to represent with 
some degree of realism figures of relatively low social status. 160 He sug¬ 
gested that the naked figures probably drew on the aristocratic tradition 
of the naked athlete, but noted, as an argument against an aristocratic 
character for the men represented, that some of the naked figures were 
of poor workmanship while some of those in shepherd dress were well 
made. He also noted that shepherds in Classical antiquity were general¬ 
ly of low social status, and suggested that the dedicants of these stat¬ 
uettes will have been the owners of flocks rather than simple herdsmen, 
a view adopted also by Hodkinson. 161 A quite different interpretation of 
the social status of the figures represented has been put forward by 
Hiibinger, discussing in particular the statuettes from the sanctuary at 
Berekla on the south slope of Mt. Lykaion. 162 In that sanctuary there 
was certainly a cult of Pan, since two dedicatory inscriptions to Pan 
were found there, but Hiibinger points out that statuettes of Hermes, in 
two cases carrying a ram, were also found at the sanctuary, and argues 
that there was a cult of Hermes there as well as that of Pan. (He also 
suggests, on more tenuous grounds, a cult of Apollon at the same sanc¬ 
tuary.) He argues that the ram carried by some men is not a marker for a 
shepherd but rather an appropriate offering (as are the animals carried 
by other figures). He stresses the connection of some figures with hunt¬ 
ing (e.g. the man carrying a fox), and points to a terracotta tablet found 
at the sanctuary and depicting a man with a dog hunting a boar. 
Hiibinger also stresses the naked figures of youths, and combines these 
arguments to suggest that the sanctuary was patronised by an Arkadian 
aristocracy, fond of hunting, and in particular by aristocratic youths un- 
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dergoing ritual initiation. Some of Hiibinger’s points are persuasive 
(e.g. that a man carrying a ram need not be a shepherd), but it is difficult 
to accept his arguments entirely. The statuettes simply do not seem in¬ 
tended to convey aristocratic status, especially those of the cloaked fig¬ 
ures. Hiibinger also overlooks the extent to which men concerned with 
flocks will have been concerned with hunting, and with killing any ani¬ 
mals which might threaten the flocks. Since both Pan and Hermes are 
otherwise attested as gods of herdsmen in Arkadia, 163 it seems best to 
continue to see these statuettes as representations of the votaries of the 
two deities concerned with flocks. The votaries were obviously pros¬ 
perous enough to dedicate the statuettes; but the price of the statuettes, 
while unknown, will not have been great, and the votaries, whether 
owners of flocks or simple herdsmen, need not have been of high social 
status. It is therefore impossible, in the present state of knowledge, to 
say whether the statuettes represent a clearly defined social group act¬ 
ive in Arkadian pastoralism, though they do at least illustrate the im¬ 
portance of pastoralism in Arkadia, particularly on the slopes of Mt. 
Lykaion. 


7. Emigration and mercenary service 

Emigration from Arkadia might throw light on economic activity and 
on social structures, but evidence for emigration other than for mer¬ 
cenary service is very limited. 164 One category of evidence consists of 
tombstones for Arkadians in other states, not very numerous. Other 
emigrants fell into particular categories, such as the Arkadians among 
the settlers at the foundation of Thourioi in the 440s. 165 Others were 
political refugees: examples are the sixty leaders of the Mantinean 
democrats were sent into exile in 384; the eight hundred Tegeans who 
fled to Sparta in 370; and the three hundred Kynaithan exiles about 
220.' 66 Some of these exiles returned home: the Kynaithans did, for in¬ 
stance, and some Tegean exiles were restored at the wish of Alexander 
the Great. 167 Another special category was made up of Dionysiac artists. 
Arkadians are found among the artists in the third century in some num¬ 
bers, in inscriptions from Athens, Delos, and especially Delphi, but are 
far fewer in the second century (although allowance must be made for 
the more limited evidence), and disappear in the first century. 168 How 
much time these artists spent outside Arkadia is unclear: one Mantinean 
died in Athens, but a Tegean apparently returned home to set up a list of 
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his victories won in Athens, Delphi, Argos, Dodona, and elsewhere. 169 
There are also, as noted above, a few Arkadian building workers or 
contractors mentioned in building accounts from places outside Arka- 
dia. 

The main attested form of emigration from Arkadia is however mer¬ 
cenary service. Jokes about Arkadian mercenaries in Old Comedy show 
that they were already well-known by the later fifth century. 170 By far 
the richest single body of information about Arkadian mercenaries (and 
Greek mercenaries generally) is Xenophon’s Anabasis.™ It shows that 
by the end of the fifth century mercenary service was not in an initial 
stage of development but had already developed institutional fea¬ 
tures. 172 In particular a number of Peloponnesian mercenaries were by 
then seeking employment in Persian garrisons in Ionia. 173 When the 
Persian prince Kyros assembled more that 10,000 Greek mercenaries 
as part of the army supporting his attack on his brother, the king, 
there were about 4,000 Arkadians among them (and about 2,000 
Achaians). 174 After the numerous adventures of these Greeks, it seems 
that very few indeed of the hoplites (among whom were the Arkadians) 
can have returned to their homes. 175 Even when there was an oppor¬ 
tunity to leave the army, as for instance at Byzantion (Xen. An. 7.2.3), 
relatively few took it and some of those who did settled in the area 
rather than seeking to make their way home. Given that many of these 
men were already in Ionia before Kyros’ expedition, and that few 
returned home afterwards, the Arkadians involved were evidently per¬ 
manent emigrants from Arkadia rather than temporary absentees. 

After the Anabasis evidence for Arkadian mercenaries is much thin¬ 
ner, 176 but there is no reason to suppose that they were any fewer. Dur¬ 
ing the brief period of Arkadian power as a federal state in the 360s the 
leading Arkadian politician, according to Xenophon (Hell. 7.1.23), 
claimed, as a matter of pride and an indication of Arkadian strength, 
that employers seeking mercenaries preferred Arkadians to all others. It 
is generally agreed that there was a considerable growth in the number 
of Greek mercenaries in the fourth century, 177 and it is likely that Arka¬ 
dian mercenaries, though still common, became less prominent among 
an increased number of men from other parts of Greece. In the second 
century, however, evidence for Arkadian mercenaries becomes much 
rarer, and by the first century it has virtually disappeared. 178 

The fullest statement of men’s motives for undertaking mercenary 
service is offered by Xenophon in the Anabasis, but his account of the 
motives of the Greeks serving with Kyros, claiming that they did not 
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take service with him “for want of resources”, is biassed and unreli¬ 
able. 179 There are two other ways of approaching the motives of the 
Arkadians with Kyros. One is the simple fact that there were about 
4,000 Arkadians and 2,000 Achaians with Kyros: the heavy concentra¬ 
tion of men from these two areas suggests that there were particular rea¬ 
sons for Arkadians and Achaians to emigrate as mercenaries. The sug¬ 
gestion is reinforced when one considers that Kyros also left other mer¬ 
cenaries in garrisons in western Asia Minor, and that there were at the 
same time other mercenary employers: 180 presumably there were yet 
more Arkadian mercenaries in service besides those actually marching 
with Kyros. Secondly there is the level of remuneration for mercen¬ 
aries. The most recent study estimates that the rate of pay in the fifth cen¬ 
tury and the first half of the fourth was between 4'/* and 6 Attic obols 
per day, a relatively modest amount. 181 The combination of these two 
facts suggests that Arkadian society had adapted so that a large number 
of Arkadian males accepted modestly paid employment abroad. 

As noted above, we do not have reliable figures for the Arkadian 
population, but a total of 200,000 seems a high estimate, and that would 
suggest that 50,000 is a high estimate of the adult male population. If 
that estimate were nonetheless adopted, then more than 8% of Arkadian 
adult males were serving on Kyros’ expedition, and at the same time yet 
others were in mercenary service elsewhere: the percentage of Arka¬ 
dian males serving as mercenaries would of course be even higher if a 
lower estimate of the male population were adopted. Most of these men 
did not return to Arkadia for years at a time, if indeed they ever did re¬ 
turn. Arkadian society at least from the later fifth century (when the 
Arkadian mercenary was already a well-known figure) was thus losing 
a significant proportion of its male population. There is no reason to 
think that the men came from certain parts of Arkadia and not from 
others: in the Anabasis Xenophon mentions men from Lousoi, Stym- 
phalos, Methydrion, Orchomenos, Mantinea, and Parrhasia. 182 The rate 
of loss was no doubt variable, and in periods of prosperity in Arkadia 
fewer men might leave to become mercenaries; and there were also 
occasional opportunities, no doubt becoming more frequent as the em¬ 
ployment of mercenaries by Greek states grew in the fourth century, for 
service nearer, or even in, Arkadia. 183 Nonetheless there must have been 
constant and sizeable emigration to sustain such numbers of men in 
mercenary service abroad, rather than intermittent bursts of emigration 
in moments of economic difficulty. Also Arkadian society must have 
adapted to the steady loss of men by modifying its pattern of marriage 
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and reproduction, among other things to cope with the imbalance of the 
sexes which must have resulted if exposure of female infants was not 
practised. 184 Why Arkadia adopted such a pattern of emigration can 
only be conjectured, but some explanations can be suggested. A prime 
concern was obviously to provide a living for men who could not find a 
comparable livelihood at home, but the Arkadians could have adopted 
different strategies of reproduction to avoid such a number of available 
males. The strategy which they did in fact adopt would allow families 
to guard against uncertainty by rearing more than one son in the expec¬ 
tation that, if one or more sons died as children, there would still be a 
son to succeed, while, if most or all of the sons were raised to maturity, 
those who could not be maintained at home could emigrate (and adop¬ 
tion between families may perhaps have added further flexibility to 
strategies of reproduction). Before emigrating boys could provide addi¬ 
tional labour for cultivation or for herding, and a decision about emi¬ 
gration could be. postponed if times were prosperous. Some mercen¬ 
aries may have returned home, or sent home resources gained abroad, 
though the evidence of Xenophon’s Anabasis does not suggest that 
many did either of these things. If mercenaries normally stayed abroad, 
then their departure will have avoided excessive division of family 
property through inheritance. Whatever the reasons, the information 
which we have about mercenary service shows the Arkadians adopting 
a highly distinctive social pattern as a response to the limited economic 
resources of their homeland. 


8. Strategies of animal husbandry 

A remaining problem is to decide whether pastoralism could have made 
a major contribution to covering the cost of Arkadia’s imports, by per¬ 
mitting exports of wool and goat-hair or products made from them, 
skins or leather, cheese, and animals sold to be butchered. 185 How large 
a contribution pastoralism could have made to Arkadian exports (and 
indeed to the Arkadian economy generally) depends on how far Arka¬ 
dians were able to pursue large-scale animal husbandry, and that ques¬ 
tion in turn involves issues which have been much discussed in recent 
years by Classical Greek historians and archaeologists. Recent debate 
about how Classical Greeks exploited the landscape they lived in has 
involved attempts to explain the findings of intensive survey projects in 
several parts of Greece. It has also considered to what extent modem 
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patterns of agriculture and pastoralism can be used to reconstruct an¬ 
cient patterns. While there are still disagreements and much remains 
uncertain, some points now seem clearer. 186 One is that pastoralism and 
agriculture are intricately interdependent, so that animal husbandry 
cannot be studied without detailed consideration of agricultural prac¬ 
tice; and another is that several different strategies were available to 
Classical Greeks, so that it should not be assumed without good reason 
that Greeks of a particular area would necessarily be committed to any 
single strategy of exploitation. There has been a strong tendency in the 
debate in recent years to argue that long-distance transhumance was 
unimportant, or even non-existent, in Classical Greece, though the pos¬ 
sibility of transhumance has had its defenders. 187 In particular, Chanio- 
tis has recently made a strong case that transhumance from upland areas 
to lower winter pastures became important in Hellenistic Crete. 188 

There is clearly a limit to the exploitation of any landscape, and when 
in modem Greece there has been a major expansion of agriculture it has 
necessarily been followed by a reduction of large-scale pastoralism, for 
instance after the distribution in 1871 of state land to agriculturalists and 
again in 1927 in the plains of Iannina, Arta, and Preveza, when refugees 
from Turkey settled there. 189 There must also in antiquity have been such 
a balance between pastoralism and agriculture. Moreover in southern 
Greece the landscape within which the balance had to operate was prob¬ 
ably not very different from that of today. There is good reason to believe 
that the landscape has not been seriously degraded since Classical anti¬ 
quity, and the vegetative cover of the natural landscape, operating as “a 
diverse and stable ecosystem”, was then probably broadly similar to to¬ 
day’s. 190 If it is correct that ca. 400 there was severe pressure on the agri¬ 
cultural resources of Mantinea, 191 that would impose a constraint on pas¬ 
toralism in the area. There may have been less pressure on land by the 
third century, when Mantinea could accommodate 300 Achaian settlers, 
who presumably received land (Polyb. 2.58.1-2), and in the early second 
century Stymphalos could find land for Elateian refugees (SEG 11 
1107). A similar conclusion could be drawn from preliminary results of 
surface survey at Megalopolis, which suggest that there in the Hellenis¬ 
tic period there were fewer rural sites and that a number of large home¬ 
steads were prominent in local agriculture. 192 

Not all pasture-land in ancient Arkadia was available to sheep and 
goats. Oxen, donkeys, mules, and such horses as were kept would be 
pastured at lower levels, particularly no doubt on the wet pastures of the 
eastern basins. Fodder might also be needed for them, as for pigs kept 
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by small landholders, while larger herds of pigs could feed in the 
woods. 

The pressure on the available resources in land would depend partly 
on how the land was exploited, which in turn would be related to pat¬ 
terns of rural settlement, another topic of considerable recent debate. 
While clearly there could be many variations both in settlement and in 
agricultural and pastoral strategy, 193 two models - here admittedly pre¬ 
sented in extremely simplistic terms - can serve for purposes of analy¬ 
sis. 194 One involves highly intensive cultivation of the land, at a consid¬ 
erable cost in labour, and would be most effective for a household liv¬ 
ing in an isolated farmstead, with most or all of their landholding in a 
block adjacent to the farmstead. Such methods would be most suitable 
for a moderate landholding, the “family farm” supposed for Classical 
Greece with ca. 3.6-5.4 ha. of land. The limited need for transport 
would mean that such a farm could operate without traction or draught 
animals (or by borrowing such animals occasionally), but could, by 
practising a cereal/pulse rotation rather than cereal/fallow, produce fod¬ 
der crops and keep a limited number of sheep or goats. The other pat¬ 
tern involves much less intensive cultivation, and could be combined 
with residence in a nucleated settlement, more fragmented landholding, 
and, depending on the extent of the land held, much greater use of ani¬ 
mals for transport and much more animal husbandry. This pattern could 
be practised more effectively by a larger landowner. The two patterns 
are not mutually exclusive, and could be practised in the same area, for 
instance with the smaller landholders farming intensively and the larger 
farming extensively (and of course many gradations between the two 
extreme models presented here would also be possible). 

Surface survey in Greece has found evidence of a considerable in¬ 
crease in rural sites in the Classical period, but, while it is generally ac¬ 
cepted that such evidence indicates greater agricultural exploitation, 
there has been much discussion of whether the sites were permanent 
farmsteads or seasonal shelters. Even when it is accepted that, at least in 
some parts of Greece, there were in the Classical period small isolated 
farmsteads, it has been questioned how typical or how significant they 
were. 195 The existence of such farmsteads in the Arkadian landscape, or 
their absence, remains to be proved; but, if they were present for in¬ 
stance at Mantinea ca. 400 even in limited numbers, they would allow 
some smaller households to live off intensively farmed small landhold¬ 
ings, diminishing correspondingly the overall pressure on the area’s 
agricultural resources. 
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There were certainly wealthy landowners in Classical and Hellenistic 
Arkadia. The Hodkinsons, in their conjectural reconstruction of land- 
holding at Mantinea ca. 400, supposed that, in a citizen population of 
2,900, 150 wealthy households owned 2,700 ha., i.e. that ca. 5.2% of 
the citizens owned 30% of their estimate of cultivable land in Man- 
tinean territory. This estimate is remarkably similar to two recent esti¬ 
mates of the proportion of land in Classical Attica controlled by 
wealthy Athenians: Osborne suggested that ca. 7.5% of the Athenian 
citizens owned 30% of the available land (noting that they would also 
have access to leased land), while Foxhall suggested that ca. 9% of the 
citizens controlled (by ownership or lease) nearly half of the productive 
land. 196 The figures are speculative, but suggest an order of size for the 
proportion of land controlled by the wealthy. Though there is no reason 
to suppose that all wealthy Arkadians owned flocks, the flock-owners 
will presumably have belonged to the same group of wealthy land- 
owners, representing some 5% to 10% of the adult male citizens of the 
Arkadian communities. It is difficult to produce a figure for the adult 
male citizen population of Arkadia, distinguishing it from adult male 
metics and slaves; but, if, venturing very speculative figures, one sup¬ 
posed a total fourth-century population for all Arkadia of between 
100,000 and 150,000, then a wealthy class could be supposed of be¬ 
tween 1,000 and 4,000 men, and a wealthy class of that size could have 
owned a large number of sheep and goats, herded for them by hired or 
slave herdsmen. 197 

It is generally agreed that, when large flocks of sheep and goats were 
kept in ancient Greece, they belonged to wealthy men who employed 
shepherds of low status. 198 A small farmer did not have the resources of 
land or labour to maintain a large flock. 199 It should be noted that the re¬ 
quirements of sheep and goats are different; for instance, in summer 
sheep need to be watered daily, whereas goats can be watered every 
other day, and goats are more tolerant of constant strong sunshine and 
can browse on a wider range of vegetation. 200 Thus for best results, they 
should be pastured separately. 201 Even if a flock consists only of a single 
species, it will need to be divided to make optimum use of pasture, for 
instance by giving the lactating females the best pasture; if flocks are 
not divided in this way, nutrition is compromised and the yield from the 
animals is lower. 202 The number of animals that a herdsman can look 
after depends on the nature of the pastureland: in open pasture more ani¬ 
mals can be managed by a herdsman, but more labour is needed when 
the flocks have to be kept off cultivated land. 203 Modem practice shows 
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that the labour needed for managing flocks is considerable, and typic¬ 
ally involves three generations of a family, except where the household 
has abandoned agriculture. 204 There are also considerable risks in keep¬ 
ing livestock, and in a bad year losses can be catastrophic. 205 While 
many small landowners in ancient Arkadia may have kept a few sheep 
or goats or both, it seems impossible that they can have kept them in 
such numbers as to justify Arkadia’s reputation for being rich in flocks. 
Wealthy men employing shepherds could have kept many more ani¬ 
mals. These could have been moved seasonally from fallow agricul¬ 
tural land to uncultivated hillside pasture, in a form of limited local 
transhumance. 206 They could have also been fed various agricultural 
wastes as fodder, and possibly fodder crops were specially grown. 207 
The size of the flocks would have depended, however, on whether or 
not they were kept in Arkadia over the winter or, in other words, 
whether transhumance was practised from summer pasture in Arkadia 
to winter pasture in lower regions. The modem debate about whether 
long-distance transhumance occurred in ancient Greece has often 
tended to the view that it did not, 208 but the debate does not appear to 
have considered the problems of wintering animals at altitudes high 
enough to suffer severe winter weather, as Arkadia does. These prob¬ 
lems can be illuminated by modem Greek practice. 

Chang’s study of transhumance in the Grevena region of the Pindos 
mountains shows that flocks can be wintered at high altitudes. In the 
area she studied, land between 1,500m and 1,300m is used for summer 
transhumance and settlement, but already in a zone between 1,300m 
and 1,000m both transhumance and settled agropastoralism are prac¬ 
tised, the transhumant flocks being larger (more than 100 animals per 
flock) than the flocks overwintering in the villages (fewer than 50). 
Transhumance is also practised by herdsmen spending the summer 
below 1,000m, but the Grevena basin, at about 500m, is primarily devo¬ 
ted to the cultivation of wheat, barley, and fodder, with less pastoral 
production. For flocks kept permanently above 800m fodder is needed 
in winter, especially when there is snow, though “in some years, when 
snow cover has been relatively light (under a meter, and not lasting for 
more than a week), sheep and goats have been grazed continuously”. 
When sheep are housed inside the fold, the amount of fodder required is 
considerable: each adult female sheep needs 1 kg. of grain and 1 kg. of 
fodder (hay, clover, or leafy branches) per day. 209 Below 1,000m it is 
common to house flocks for about 50 days per year, depending on the 
weather. It is clear from Chang’s account that both strategies, transhu- 
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mance and overwintering in the mountains, are available to herdsmen 
of the area, who make a conscious choice which to follow. Transhu- 
mance is only possible, however, for those who have “extensive social 
networks for obtaining access to lowland pasture through use-rights, 
rent, or labor exchange”, unless the herdsman actually owns land in the 
lowlands. 210 It is also clear that transhumance itself is not a permanent 
and unchanging feature of the area: “The Koutsovlachs... shifted in and 
out of pastoral transhumance depending on the political conditions.” 211 

Transhumance is still practised in modem Arkadia, where flocks are 
large enough. There is movement to Lakonia, Messenia, Elis, Ko- 
rinthia, the Megarid, and especially the Argolid. 212 While flocks are 
now transported by lorry, Koster describes vividly moving a flock on 
foot from the Argolid to summer pasture on Mt. Ziria (Mt. Kyllene), 
with milking and cheese-making continuing during the journey. 213 On 
foot the autumn journey from Valtetsi in Arkadia to Hermionidha in the 
Argolid took a week, because the female animals were pregnant (giving 
birth in December-January): the return took four days in early summer, 
when the females had much milk and again cheese was made en 
route. 214 In a detailed study of the village Didima in the Argolid, Velioti 
shows the complex relationship between upland transhumants and a 
lowland community. Though flock-owners in Didima themselves prac¬ 
tised local short-distance transhumance, the village also provided sum¬ 
mer pasture for transhumants from Arkadia. In this century cooperative 
relations were established between the villagers and the transhumants, 
to such an extent that arable land in Didima was organised into two 
blocks so that each year one block was fallow and thus available as pas¬ 
ture for transhumant flocks, which manured it, while the other, cultiva¬ 
ted, block suffered no harm from the flocks. Nonetheless the transhu¬ 
mant had to enter into complex negotiations with villagers and with 
other transhumants to secure, if possible, adjacent areas of pasture suf¬ 
ficient for his flock’s needs. 215 

Flocks are also overwintered in modem Arkadia. In that case they 
need to be protected from severe weather, which can occur over several 
months. In winter they are normally housed from about 4 p.m. to 8 a.m., 
and need considerable attention, including a feed in the middle of the 
night. 216 The flocks which can be kept in this way are smaller than those 
moved to lowland summer pastures. It seems unlikely that a Classical 
household could have been sustained purely by pastoralism, unless it 
participated somehow in long-range transhumance: while figures de¬ 
pend on estimates of yield and are imprecise, it has been suggested that. 
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if a household of two adults, two adolescents, and two children relied 
solely on a flock of ovicaprids to sustain themselves, they would need 
more than 300 animals. 217 If the figure of 300 is remotely correct, over¬ 
wintering such a flock in Arkadia would have required a very large sup¬ 
ply of fodder. 

No ancient evidence allows us to decide whether transhumance or 
overwintering or both were practised in ancient Arkadia, unless, like 
Lamb, we take the bronze statuettes of men muffled to the chin in a 
cloak to be shepherds in winter. 218 Overwintering was no doubt prac¬ 
tised by households with relatively few animals: the main question is 
what was done with larger flocks. Larger flocks in ancient Greece nor¬ 
mally belonged to wealthy men employing shepherds: there were 
wealthy men in Arkadia, and there is no reason to suppose that the pat¬ 
tern of flock-ownership was different there. Such men kept flocks to 
generate wealth, and needed a market to sell either primarily wool (in 
which case more male animals were kept) or primarily dairy products, 
especially cheese (in which case many male animals were slaughtered 
young). 219 In either case some animals could be made available as sac¬ 
rificial offerings, or simply as meat, and there would be hides to sell 
also. 

For owners of large flocks there was no possibility of major seasonal 
transhumance within the territory of an Arkadian state (except possibly 
Phigaleia) because of the altitude, though there could of course be lim¬ 
ited local movement to hill pasture in summer; if major transhumance 
occurred, it must have been, as today, to territories outside Arkadia. The 
strongest argument against supposing such transhumance is that it 
would cross the boundaries of independent states, each jealous of its ci¬ 
tizens’ rights to its land. 220 From some Arkadian states, however, the 
number of boundaries to cross is small, e.g from eastern Arkadia into 
Argos or from Tegea into Lakonia, and the argument against transhu¬ 
mance is then less strong. Moreover a cooperative relationship between 
shepherd and farmer is not only possible but important for Mediter¬ 
ranean land use, 221 and could have been established between Arkadian 
flock-owners and lowland landholders in, say, Argos or Lakonia. It 
would obviously have depended, at least partly, on political relation¬ 
ships between states, but there is not scope here to review shifts in 
Arkadian foreign relations across centuries; and it is possible, if close 
personal links were created between transhumants and lowland land¬ 
holders, that these links endured even in times of political tension. 
Transhumance could of course have been practised alongside overwin- 
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tering of large flocks in Arkadia: there is no need to suppose that a 
single strategy was followed exclusively. 

If such transhumance was not practised, several consequences fol¬ 
low. There would have been many fewer sheep and goats in Arkadia, 
and its reputation for being “rich in flocks” would have been much less 
well deserved. Flock-owners would have had to devote considerable re¬ 
sources, of land and labour, to providing fodder to sustain their flocks in 
winter; this would have put more pressure on the area’s resources in 
cultivable land, especially in the Classical period. The contribution 
made by the flocks to the Arkadian economy would have been much 
less. Without more evidence it is impossible to decide whether summer 
transhumance to pastures outside Arkadia was practised, but it is much 
easier to understand both Arkadia’s reputation for flocks and the bal¬ 
ance of trade between Arkadia and the outside world if we suppose that 
it was. 


9. Arkadian economies 

By the Classical period there existed within Arkadia a number of sep¬ 
arate states, whose territories corresponded approximately with natural 
divisions of the landscape. 222 Present evidence shows us for the most 
part only trivial differences in their economic activity - such as mirrors 
of anthrakion at Orchomenos, mixing-bowls of hard wood at Pheneos, 
a particularly good quality of the herb spurge around Tegea and espe¬ 
cially Kleitor, and of moly around Pheneos and on Mt. Kyllene. Other¬ 
wise it appears that all Arkadian communities pursued more or less the 
same economic activities, dominated by agriculture and animal hus¬ 
bandry. There were certainly differences in the size of territory held by 
different communities, and the other obvious difference was in the alti¬ 
tude of the agricultural land, varying across Arkadia by some hundreds 
of metres and affecting the growing season and the choice of crops or 
crop varieties; but we have no direct evidence of how the various com¬ 
munities responded to these differences. Further evidence from pollen 
analysis may shed more light, particularly on the extent of olive culti¬ 
vation. 

There is however evidence of a tendency for the larger Arkadian 
communities to extend their influence over smaller communities, or to 
bring smaller communities into very close association with themselves. 
Mantinea was united by agreement with Helisson, as was Orchomenos 
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with Euaimon; and Mantinea, Tegea, and Kleitor all extended their 
power for a time over smaller neighbours. 223 The Hodkinsons have sug¬ 
gested that one motive for Mantinea’s expansion was to secure control 
of grazing land at a time when there was pressure on cultivable land 
within Mantinea’s own territory. 224 The same could be conjectured for 
other cases of expansion by major Arkadian communities. 225 Cultivable 
land was so valuable that damage to land caused by water flowing be¬ 
tween the territories of Mantinea and Tegea provoked war between the 
two states (Thuc. 5.65.4): there is no reason to believe that in Arkadia 
pasture-land was less valuable. Also, if Mantinea controlled northern 
Mainalia and Parrhasia (as it did briefly in the fifth century), then Man¬ 
tinea could control transhumance from a large part of south-central 
Arkadia towards Argos (provided access to Argive territory was ar¬ 
ranged): Tegea and Orchomenos also both lay on the eastern fringe of 
Arkadia, with frontiers towards non-Arkadian states (though Kleitor 
had no such frontier, unless it dominated its Arkadian neighbours to the 
north). 

In much of the fifth and fourth centuries it seems likely that available 
land in Arkadia was under intensive exploitation, and therefore ex¬ 
tremely valuable. The only way to expand economic activity in Arkadia 
was to secure access to more land. For those who had the resources to 
invest in herdsmen and flocks, the simplest way to expand economic 
activity was through increased pastoralism, which needed more land. 
Arkadian communities shared essentially the same economy, but their 
differing political strength may have allowed some to practise it more 
vigorously than others. 
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Notes 

1 I am grateful to several friends and colleagues for help in obtaining information and 
publications, and for advice, though their kindness does not make them in any way re¬ 
sponsible for the views expressed here. My thanks go especially to Yanis Pikoulas, but 
also to Bill Cavanagh, Hamish Forbes, Chrysanthi Gallou, Hans-Joachim Gehrke, Fritz 
Gschnitzer, Steve Hodkinson, Madeleine Jost, Catherine Morgan, Thomas Nielsen, Mark 
Pearce, Maria Pretzler, and Mary Voyatzis. I am also grateful to the Fondation Hardt of 
Geneva for the opportunity to use their facilities when working on this topic, and to the 
British Academy for funding for my stay at the Fondation. 

2 On Arkadian geography see Philippson (1959) 200-300.1 previously discussed Arka- 
dian economic activity in Roy (1968); the present treatment differs significantly from that 
work, partly because of the considerable relevant research in the interval, but also because 
the earlier discussion ignored several important problems, and tended to an uncritical 
view of Arkadia as poor and backward. The main other treatment of economic activity in 
ancient Arkadia is by Kahrstedt (1954), concentrating on the Roman imperial period: for 
criticisms of Kahrstedt's views (with reference to Megalopolis) see Roy et al. (1989). 
There is a more sophisticated and valuable study of social and economic aspects of Clas¬ 
sical Mantinea in Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981). 

3 Triphylia, part of Arkadia for a time from ca. 370, had a sea-coast, but its attachment 
to Arkadia did not last beyond - at latest - the mid-third century (see Nielsen [1997] and 
Roy [forthcoming-b]), and it is not considered in this present paper. Polybios, himself 
Arkadian, still in the second century BC considered Triphylia part of Arkadia, and in Pau- 
sanias* day inhabitants of Lepreon in Triphylia, at that time long part of Elis, would have 
preferred to belong to Arkadia (Paus. 5.5.3). In general this paper does not take account of 
changing ancient views of what was and what was not Arkadian, not because such shifts 
are unimportant but because there is very little explicit evidence to suggest that econo¬ 
mic activity varied greatly across the region. It may be conjectured that there would be 
some differences because of the natural environment, including variations in altitude, and 
others because of the size of territory held by one or another community (itself a vari- 
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able): but it is doubtful how much such differences led to major differences in patterns of 
economic activity. Nor is there evidence to suggest that communities which felt them¬ 
selves to be Arkadian interacted with each other economically to a significantly greater 
extent than they did with non-Arkadian communities, though of course communities - 
particularly small communities - in central Arkadia presumably had regular dealings es¬ 
pecially with the Arkadian neighbours who surrounded them. 

4 Rackham (1982); Rackham (1990); Rackham (1996). Rackham (1990) 97 draws at¬ 
tention to a visionary passage of Hermas Shepherd 9.1 (= 78), of the first or second cen¬ 
tury AD, which describes how twelve mountains provide a variety of environmental set¬ 
tings for plants and animals: the mountains, supposedly in Arkadia, are clearly imaginary, 
but the environmental settings, as Rackham says, resemble the different Arkadian moun¬ 
tains of today. 

5 On developments in Arkadia in the Archaic period see Forsen & Forsen & 0stby in 
this volume; Morgan in this volume, and Voyatzis in this volume. 

6 Alcock (1993). 

7 Settas (1975) provides comparable data from earlier years; see also Sauerwein (1996). 

8 Frost tends to linger longer in the plains than in the mountains, as Yanis Pikoulas 
points out to me. 

9 Pikoulas (1988) 198-227 on the southern Megalopolitan area, and Pikoulas (1995a) on 
eastern Arkadia; see also Pikoulas in this volume on roads in western, central, eastern, 
and northern Arkadia. 

10 Tausend (1993), Tausend (1994), Tausend (1995), Stangl & Ulbopuu (1996), 
Tausend & Erath (1997), Tausend (1998). A supposed rock-cutting for the passage of a 
road over Mt. Khelmos (Tausend [1994]) appears, after personal inspection on 15.9.1998 
in the company of Yanis Pikoulas and Thomas Nielsen, to be in fact a natural feature. 

11 Sinn (1980), Morgan (1997) 189-191. 

12 Cf. however Tausend (1998) 111-112 on routes from Sparta through northern Arka¬ 
dia to the northern Peloponnese. 

13 On the movement of Philip’s forces see e.g. Polyb. 4.70.1, 4.72.5. On the campaign 
see e.g. Pritchett (1989). 

14 Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 265 argue that poor access to Mantinea will have in¬ 
hibited long-distance transport for purely trading purposes. The considerable develop¬ 
ment of trade from Gortinia in the eighteenth century, with the matching development of 
transport, organised especially from Zigovisti in Gortinia (Tsotsoros [1986] 125) suggests 
that access was not a barrier to trade. It must however be recognised that the increasing 
trade from Gortinia in the eighteenth century was promoted by the increasing demand 
abroad for exports from Greece, whereas it is difficult to estimate what demand there was 
for Arkadian exports in antiquity. 

15 Forbes (1996); see also Audring (1989) 70-103. See Amigues (1988) on plants that 
could be eaten in times of food-shortage. 

16 Besides larger game such as deer and hare, remains of which have been identified at 
Stymphalos (Williams [1996] 87-88, 96-97) and at Lousoi (Forstenpointner [1990] 43), 
snails were also gathered (Williams ibid.). Fish were no doubt also caught: Yanis Pikoulas 
informs that he has caught fish in the Alpheios, and also recommends land-crabs, collec¬ 
ted at night with a torch and eaten with rice. 

17 On rainfall see Sauerwein (1996) 145-147 with Abb. 1 (= Tafel XXXV), and Hod¬ 
kinson & Hodkinson (1981) 266-267. Skayias (1978) catalogues karstic springs in Arka¬ 
dia. 
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18 Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 267-268 and 283 n. 147 argue that the Untilled 
Plain, though uncultivated in Pausanias’ day, had probably been cultivated in the fifth and 
fourth centuries. 

19 On problems of drainage and flooding in Arkadia see also Theophr. Caus.pl . 5.14.9, 
Hist.pl. 3.1.2,5.4.6; Strabo 8.8.4 (389). 

20 Kalcyk & Heinrich (1986) on such works in general, and Knauss et al . (1986) on Ka- 
phyai and Orchomenos, Knauss (1988) on Tegea, and Knauss (1990) on Pheneos and 
Stymphalos. See also BaladiS (1980) 93-108 on the basins of Pheneos and Stymphalos, 
and Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 266-268 on Mantinea; and Salowey (1994). 

21 Nagle (1996) 153-155, citing Ait. Anab . 7.9.2-3. The quotation is from p. 154. 

22 Polybios was also aware of advantages offered by mountain areas, such as timber: 
see Gschnitzer (1996). 

23 In Leutsch-Schneidewin Paroemiographi graeci , Zenobios 2.54, Diogenianus 1.24, 
Makarios 1.44, Apostolios 1.54 (’A^avcua icaica). Cf. Steph. Byz. 31.3-32.2. The phrase 
was used of someone struggling against difficulties. On Azania see Nielsen & Roy 
(1998). 

24 Ancient perceptions of Arkadia, including notably views of Arkadia as a mountain¬ 
ous and poor region, are discussed by Roy (forthcoming-c), as are modem views strongly 
influenced by such ancient perceptions. 

25 Viazzo (1989); the quotation is at pp. 1-2. 

26 Viazzo (1989) 141, citing Fleury & Valmary. 

27 Jameson (1989). 

28 See Rackham (1990) 101-102 on the six ecological zones some or all of which might 
be found within the territory of an ancient Greek community. 

29 Gehrke (1996). See also on mountain communities of ancient Greece Audring (1989) 
70-80 and Bintliff (1996) and Bintliff (1997), and generally the papers published in the 
volume by Olshausen & Sonnabend (1996). 

30 Chaniotis (1991), Chaniotis (1995), Chaniotis (1996a), and Chaniotis (1996b). 

31 Frangakis-Syrett & Wagstaff (1992). The quotation is from p. 445. 

32 The figures for population of Gortinia by 100m bands of altitude are given by 
Hempel (1996), and the percentages have been calculated from Hempel’s figures. See 
Sauerwein (1994) 610-611 for figures of population by height for all Greece in the years 
1961-1981. 

33 Fields (1994) 56 n. 21 notes that Leake in his travels in the nineteenth century saw 
villages in Arkadia, particularly in the western part of the region, which grew a limited 
quantity of good wheat on mountainside terraces, but relied for their livelihood mainly on 
sheep. However, without precise statistical data, it is difficult to tell how accurately an ob¬ 
server has estimated the relative importance of agriculture and of highly visible and pic¬ 
turesque pastoralism in the economy of such villages. Yanis Pikoulas informs me that it is 
possible to produce a cereal crop of vlachdstaro between June and October: this allows 
the seed to be sown once the soil has warmed up even at higher altitudes. 

34 Tsotsoros (1986). 

35 Jameson & Runnels & van Andel (1994) 261-309 (and 309-321 on the sea and its 
coasts). 

36 /GV.2 514; Paus. 8.37.7. 

37 Hekataios ( FGrHist 1) fr. 9 and Harmodios ( FGrHist 319) fr. 1, both quoted in 
Athenaios 4.148F-149C. 

38 SEG II 1107. Arkadia received none of the com sent by Kyrene to mainland Greece 
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in the famine of 330-326 (Tod, GHI 2 no. 196), which might suggest that Arkadia had 
enough of its own. 

39 IG V.2 437.6; 515.Bb.l3-14; 268.16-18. 

40 See e.g. Jameson & Runnels & van Andel (1994) 265 on crop-failure. Storage of pro¬ 
duce over several years (Forbes & Foxhall [1995]) would be normal to cope with crop- 
failure. 

41 See e.g. Jameson & Runnels & van Andel (1994) 265 (with other references). 

42 Archestratos of Gela apud Athenaios 3.112B. On the date of Archestratos see Well¬ 
man RE 2 cols. 459-460, s.v. Archestratos (16). 

43 Settas (1975) 352-353. The introduction in recent years of varieties of olive-trees 
more resistant to winter cold means that the presence of trees at relatively high altitudes 
in the modem landscape cannot necessarily be taken as an indication that olives could 
have been cultivated at the same altitude in antiquity. 

44 Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 270. 

45 Bjune etal. (1997). 

46 Rackham & Moody (1996) 80. See Table 1 for climatic data from Tripolis, including 
frosts more severe than -13° Celsius recorded in January, February, and March: the cli¬ 
mate at Tegea would be the same. 

47 Pikoulas (1995b) offers a survey of wine-production in the Peloponnese in antiquity. 

48 Arist. Mete. 388b; Theophr. Hist.pl. 9.18.10, quoted directly by Athenaios 1.31E-F 
and indirectly by Plin. HN 14.116 and Ael. VH 13.6; A. Garzya Alcmane: i Frammenti 
(Naples, 1954) 171, no. 150. 

49 Plut. Phil. 4.2; IG V.2 269. 

50 Holmberg (1941) 147-160. 

51 IG V.2 36 = Tod, GHI 2 no. 202 for Tegea. On the possibility of gardens at Mantinea 
see Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 286. As an emergency measure, when Megalopolis 
was under attack, com was planted in lanes in the town (Plut. Phil. 13.1). 

52 IG V.2 3. 

53 Polyb. 4.18.9-12, 19.4, describing an Aitolian raid on the sanctuary. Polybios des¬ 
cribes the animals as belonging to the goddess, and they were presumably a sacred herd 
similar to those attested at other sanctuaries (Isager [1992]) rather than animals brought to 
the sanctuary for asylum (as Sinn [1992]). 

54 Xen. Hell. 7.5.14-15; Polyb. 4.18.9-12 (Lousoi), 4.29.6 (Kynaitha), 13.8.7 (Mega¬ 
lopolis). 

55 IG V.2 10, 11, 17 (Tegea, third century); 511 (Thisoa, second century, if not third); 
SEG 11 470 (Orchomenos, second century). The precise nature of epinomia is not clear: 
besides Thiel (1926) 54-62, see Hodkinson (1988) 51-52 and Forbes (1996) 75-76. 

56 Hodkinson (1988) 47-48. 

57 Philopoimen (Polyb. 2.69.1, cf. 2.65.3; Plut. Phil. 5.1, 6.1-3, 7.3-7, 18.4-8; Paus. 
8.49.5, 49.7, 51.5-6). Philopoimen learnt horsemanship as a boy, and spent money on 
horses (Plut. Phil. 3.2,4.3). The cavalry commanded by him on his last campaign seems 
to be specifically Megalopolitan, rather than from the whole Achaian federation (Plut. 
Phil. 18.4, cf. Livy 39.49.2-3, and Paus. 8.51.5-6). See Spence (1993) 1-9 on the absence 
of Classical Arkadian cavalry. Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 278-279 note the com¬ 
plete absence of evidence for Mantinean cavalry, although the Mantinean plain is suitable 
for rearing horses, and suppose that wealthy Mantineans did not breed horses because of 
the need of land for agricultural production; and Hodkinson (1988) 64 stresses that own¬ 
ing horses was a mark of wealth and status rather than a practical advantage: in fact Paus. 
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8.11.5 reports - perhaps wrongly - that Mantinean cavalry operated with Athenian cav¬ 
alry against the Boiotians in 362. Under the Later Roman Empire a unit of Arkadian cav¬ 
alry - presumably from Arkadia in the Peloponnese - is listed in the Notitia Dignitatum 
as serving under the dux Scythiae in the Danubian region (Seeck [1876] Orientis 
XXXIX. 18, cuneus equitum Arcadum stationed at Talamonio). 

58 Varro, Rust . 2.1.14,6.1-2, 8.3; Columella, Rust . 7.1. 

59 IG V.2 439 latus posticum. 

60 Paus. 8.19.2; Harmodios ( FGrHist 319) fr. 1. Kritzas (1997) cites parallels for the rit¬ 
ual at Kynaitha (discussed at p. 37). 

61 Voyatzis (1990) 144-147,310-311. 

62 Lamb (1925-26) 138, no. 8. 

63 Jost (1985) 448; other coins associated the god with a ram. 

64 Anth. Pal . 6.96, discussed by Jost (1985) 468. 

65 Plut. Phil. 4.2. 

66 Theophr. Hist.pl. 9.15.4, cf. Plin. HN 25.94,28.195. On calves’ need for milk, and on 
the general unimportance of cows’ milk in the diet of ancient Greeks, see Jameson & 
Runnels & van Andel (1994) 286. See Jameson (1988) 93-98 on the importance of cattle 
as sacrificial animals. 

67 Megalopolitan tax (or possibly some other form of state control) on acorns, IG V.2 
456 On “acom-eating” Arkadians see Tortzen (1996), showing that the epithet bal - 
anephagoi is applied only to Arkadians and is embedded in their ethnic identity. Acoms 
can however provide food for humans, especially those of the Valonia oak, which, as 
Theophr. Hist.pl. 3.8.2 knew, are the least bitter of the eastern Mediterranean oak species 
(Forbes [1996] 89-90). Acoms were eaten in Arkadia under the German occupation 
during the Second World War, never alone but mixed with other food (information from 
Yanis Pikoulas). The World Wide Web site http://www.redhawk.org/acom.html (con¬ 
sulted on 9.5.1997) provided recipes for making bread and cakes from acoms, and refer¬ 
ences to archaeological and anthropological reports of the cooking and eating of acoms in 
North America. In modem Greece the acom-cups of the Valonia oak were gathered for 
use in tanning (Forbes [1996] 89). 

68 Jameson & Runnels & van Andel (1994) 288-289. Pigs are better than sheep at con¬ 
verting plant matter into protein: Lewthwaite (1981) 60. 

69 Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 280. 

70 Dio Chrys. Or. 1.52-54. Because of the presence of the farmers, and because Dio 
(1.51) deliberately avoided towns in the Peloponnese, the passage is not evidence for an 
extension of pastoralism in Arkadia in the first century AD: cf. Kahrstedt (1954) 128-129. 

71 On Pan in Arkadia see Borgeaud (1979), especially chs. 1 and 2; Jost (1985) 456- 
476, with discussion of Pan as “le dieu berger” at p. 469. 

72 Hodkinson (1988) 61; Alcock et al. (1994) 152. 

73 Reed (1972) 41-44. A goatskin can also be used to hold wine, the modem Greek 
touloumi , as Yanis Pikoulas has pointed out to me. 

74 Polyb. 9.17.6. On the precise meaning of the Greek see Walbank (1957-1979) 2.143. 
On the position of Kynaitha, see Meyer (1939) 107-108, and Pikoulas (1981) 21-23. 

75 Statuettes of Hermes Kriophoros: Lamb (1925-26) 136 nos. 2 & 4, and 137 no. 5; of 
a man carrying a ram 136 no. 3, 137 no. 6, and 142 no. 25. 

76 Kourouniotis (1905) 169 had already identified some bones from his excavation of 
the sanctuary of Zeus on Mt. Lykaion (in an attempt to determine whether human sacri¬ 
fice had in fact been carried out there): he noted bones from small animals, cattle, and 
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pigs. See also the information on animal bones from the sanctuary of Agios Elias given 
by Forsen, Forsen & 0stby in this volume. 

77 Williams (1996) 87-88 (faunal remains from a sanctuary on the akropolis) and 96-97 
(an area among housing): cf. Williams et al. (1997) 37. 

78 Forstenpointner (1990). The peristyle house dates from the late Hellenistic period, 
continuing into the early Roman period, and appears to have been a large dwelling pre¬ 
sumably belonging to a wealthy household: Mitsopoulos-Leon & Glaser (1984) and 
(1985), and (1986/87), cf. Mitsopoulos-Leon (1989) and (1992-93) 52-53. Forstenpoint¬ 
ner spoke again about faunal remains in Arkadia at the symposium ‘Forschungen in der 
Peloponnes* held on 5-7.3.1998 in the Austrian Archaeological Institute in Athens: publi¬ 
cation of the proceedings of the symposium is planned. 

79 The dogs may also have been eaten; cf. e.g. Hippoc. Mul. 41,43 (on eating puppies), 
43,52 (on eating dogs). 

80 Paus. 8.23.9,25.1, 11.1 & 5. 

81 Theophr. Hist.pl. 3.1.2, 3.4.5, 3.6.4-5, 3.7.1, 3.9.4, 3.9.7-8, 3.10.2, 3.12.4, 3.13.3, 
5.4.6,16.2.3. 

82 Theophr. Hist.pl. 3.13.7,3.16.2-3; on the mistletoe (Arkadian hyphear ), cf. Theophr. 
Caus.pl. 2.17.1, Plin. HN 16.197. 

83 Theophr. Hist.pl. 3.4.5,3.6.5,3.9.4, 3.12.4,3.13.7,4.16.4, Caus.pl. 5.17.1. 

84 Nielsen (1996b) 182-183, citing Dubois (1986) Vol. 2 134 no. 0.1. 

85 IG V.2 510 (Thisoa), SEG 11 470.13 (Orchomenos). 

86 Theophr. Hist.pl. 3.7.1, 5.4.6. A number of wooden bowls, remarkably well pre¬ 
served, have been recovered from wells exposed in the lignite mine at Megalopolis 
(Spiropoulos [1982] 177, Asimenos [1977]); three of these bowls are on display in the ar¬ 
chaeological museum in Tripoli. 

87 Theophr. Hist.pl. 3.4.5, 3.6.4-5, 3.16.3. 

88 Theophr. Hist.pl. 4.1.2. Krane may have been in Phigaleia or Triphylia, the only areas 
of Arkadia near the sea. 

89 Thuc. 8.3.2. Cf. the re-organisation of the land-forces of her alliance by Sparta in 
377, under which Arkadia contributed two army divisions, twice as much as any other 
Peloponnesian community (Diod. 15.31). 

90 Theophr. Hist.pl. 5.2.1. Plin. HN 16.197 seems merely to offer a simplified version of 
Theophrastos* list, adding some western timbers to the best category, and probably puts 
Arkadian timber in an intermediate group simply to tidy up Theophrastos’ uncertainty. 

91 Kahrstedt( 1954) several times (128,130-132,134-135,138,145,154,156-157,161) 
speaks of an export trade in timber from Arkadia under the Roman Empire, but his evi¬ 
dence is for the existence of forests, not for trade in timber. 

92 Theophr. Hist.pl. 6.2.4. Plato Com. fr. 169 (Kassel-Austin) = fr. 154 (Kock) mentions 
a particularly pungent Arkadian marjoram. Cf. Andrews (1958) 155 pointing out that 
thyme is only rarely mentioned as a condiment in Greek sources. 

93 Theophr. Hist.pl. 4.5.2,9.15.2 (reproduced by Plin. HN 25.94). 

94 Theophr. Hist.pl. 9.15.5-8. On moly see Amigues (1995). 

95 Theophr. Hist.pl. 9.20.2; Plin. HN 25.117. 

96 Theophr. Hist.pl. 9.16.8,9.17.1-2. Thrasyas was evidently something of a charlatan, 
impressing the public by eating hellebore, because from long practice he was immune to 
its effects, until a shepherd, equally immune, destroyed his reputation by eating a whole 
bunch; but Theophrastos respected Thrasyas nonetheless. Another fourth-century apothe¬ 
cary at Megalopolis had relations with Kyrene ( SEG 20 716): J. & L. Robert REG 77 
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(1964) 245 considered that these relations concerned the import of silphium from Kyrene, 
but an export trade from Megalopolis to Kyrene seems equally possible. 

97 Meissner (1996) 352-353. 

98 On the island of Crete the gathering and export of herbs was an important activity be¬ 
fore the Roman period, but grew notably under the Roman empire, when imperial agents 
for the trade were stationed on the island: see Chaniotis (1991) 105-106 [= (1996b) 103- 
104] and Chaniotis (1996a) 263. The Cretan trade in herbs shows how economically sig¬ 
nificant such a trade could be in antiquity, but there is no evidence that trade in Arkadian 
herbs was on the same scale. 

99 Forbes (1996). 

100 Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 265 n. 86 on Mantinea; Cooper (1996) 98-119 on 
Bassai, on which see also Higgins & Higgins (1996) 72-73. The catalogue of ancient 
Arkadian quarries offered by Dworakowska (1969) is not complete. 

101 Pikoulas in this volume. Cooper (1996) 115-116 suggests that roads were prepared 
for carrying stone from quarries near the site to the sanctuary of Apollon at Bassai: Coop¬ 
er does not mention the presence of the wheel-ruts typical of Classical roads. 

102 Higgins & Higgins (1996) 72: on a drum found in the quarry at Dholiana see 
Dworakowska (1975) 37, 88. There does not seem to be evidence of ancient exploitation 
of the marble deposits near Vitina (Kokkinakis [1988]). On the mineral resources of the 
modem nomes of Arkadia and Lakonia see generally Andropoulos & Menidonis (1957). 

103 Theophr. De lapidibus 33; see Caley & Richards (1956) 130-131. Eichholz (1965) 
111 (on the same passage of Theophrastos) suggested that anthrakion might be marble, 
without considering whether there are marble deposits near Orchomenos. 

104 See Pikoulas (1988) 15-19 on ceramic material found by him in southern Mega- 
lopolitan territory, and on possible local production. Excavation at Stymphalos has re¬ 
vealed both locally produced pottery and imported fine wares: Williams et al. (1997) 37. 
In excavation at Kleitor ceramic kilns have been found within the town (Petritaki [1996] 
85): cf. the likelihood that decorated hearths made up of elements in terracotta were pro¬ 
duced near Lousoi (Mitsopoulos-Leon [1992-93] 52-53). Stamped bricks: IG V.2 170 
(Tegea), 469 (Megalopolis). Stamped tiles: Fougfcres (1898) 539 (Mantinea), SEG 11 
1144 (Phigaleia), 1166, 1167 (Gortys); SEG 38 357 (Thisoa); Pagano (1990-91) (Pallan- 
tion). Moulds for lamps of the Roman period were recovered from wells exposed in the 
lignite mine at Megalopolis and are on display at the archaeological museum at Tripoli: 
on the wells cf. Spiropoulos (1982) 117 (without reference to the moulds). 

105 Yalouris (1959a) 109; (1959b) 157-158; (1979) 90-91. Numerous iron votives from 
the Archaic period were found at the site, and may have been produced on the spot. Iron 
tools will also have been needed by the masons working on the site, and also by the work¬ 
men in the quarries adjacent to the site: on making and repairing iron tools for quarrying 
see Dworakowska (1975) 102-104. Cf. Risberg (1992) on metal-working in Greek sanc¬ 
tuaries. Evidence of metal-working already in the eighth century BC has been found in 
the excavation of the sanctuary of Athena Alea at Tegea (Voyatzis in this volume). 

106 IG V.2 6A. On the reverse of the same stone are public accounts (IG V.2 6B) ex¬ 
tending over several years and presumably concerning public works, but it is impossible 
to extract from them evidence of how public works at Tegea were financed. 

107 IG IV 2 .1 102.174-5. Cf. two commissioners for letting contracts sent from Epidau- 
ros to Alea in northeastern Arkadia (IG IV 2 .! 103.45). 

108 Cf. IG V.2 89, a stele from Tegea bearing the names of Zeus, Ada, and Idricus: the 
names show a clear Karian connection, and it was probably erected by someone who 
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came to Tegea with Skopas. See Stewart (1977) 80-84 on Skopas at Tegea, and 95 on the 
stele (seen as definitely linking a workman at Tegea with the Mausoleion itself). See also 
Way well (1993). 

109 Cooper (1996) 354-368. 

110 Maier (1959-61) no. 35. 

111 IG V.2 515.B.b.4-13. 

112 Xen. Hell. 6.5.5. 

113 IG IVU 102.23-24. 

114 FDelphes III.5 19.14-15, 86-87; m.5 23.1.38-44 (2 Tegeans); FDelphes III.5 
25.IH.B.6-7 (Kleitorian, and perhaps also another Arkadian contractor ibid . I.B.4); 
F.Delphes II1.1 83.14-18 (Pheneate, Methydrian, and 3 Kleitorians). 

115 If the remains of letters in FDelphes m.5 25.HI.B.11-12 represent the place from 
which the wood was to be taken (see Bourguet ad loc.) t Kleitor is impossible. 

116 It is reasonable to suppose the export of Dholiana marble to other Arkadian com¬ 
munities because Dholiana would be by far the most convenient source for many parts of 
Arkadia, but stone from Dholiana does not appear to have been identified by petrological 
or other scientific analysis at a site outside Tegea. 

117 There are limited deposits of gold in iron pyrites at Dholiana, near Tegea, but they 
have not been exploited (Kordellas [1902] 24-25). The publication of the luvSeopo^ 
MexaAAcuxiKcov Ejuxeiprioecov (1979) 65, 424-425 recognises that the deposits are in¬ 
significant, and offers no evidence to support its view that they might have been mined in 
antiquity. Problems are posed by archaeological evidence of ancient (but probably not 
Classical) metal-working reported from the two sites of Steno and Ayioryitika, situated 
close to each other in the northeastern part of the Tegean plain. Neither has been fully 
published. At Steno six kilns for metal-working are reported (Spiropoulos (1982) 120- 
121, with illustration in Spiropoulos [1988]; see also Renard [1995] 35, 275): questions 
have been raised about whether slag from metal ore is present (Papastamataki [1985] 59), 
though members of the Tripoli office of the Greek Institute of Geological and Mining Re¬ 
search (IGME) provisionally reported traces of iron-bearing material at the site, and 
Spiropoulos suggested the working of copper-bearing iron pyrites. Earlier archaeological 
reports of Ayioryitika do not mention metal-working (E.P. B(legen) [1928] 533-534, cf. 
C.P. Blegen [1937] 24-25; Howell [1970] 90; see also Renard [1995] 35); and Renard 
(1995) 275-279 does not mention Ayioryitika among Bronze Age metal-working sites. In 
the archaeological museum at Tripoli, however, a display of photographs of the prehis¬ 
toric site Sallou at Ayioryitika includes a photograph of a road to metal-working kilns and 
photographs of four structures described as washeries: the washeries are also reported in 
Ministry of the Aegean and University of Athens (1998) 277 in the joint entry on Steno 
and Ayioryitika. Information on both Steno and Ayioryitika, with illustrations of Steno, is 
also available on the World Wide Web site of the Hellenic Ministry of Culture 
(http://www.culture.gr/) in the section “Museums, monuments, and archaeological sites 
of Hellas” under the heading “Steno, Arcadia, metalwork kilns”. The kilns at Steno, if in¬ 
deed used for metal-working, could have smelted ore imported from outside Arkadia, but 
washeries at Ayioryitika would suggest a source of ore close to the site: on the other hand 
it would be surprising to find as many as four washeries at a prehistoric site, and, until the 
sites are published in detail, it seems safer not to put too great reliance on them as the sole 
evidence for the working of a local source of ore in ancient Arkadia. 

118 There is no sign that supplies of metal were scarce in Arkadia. For instance, exca¬ 
vations at Megalopolis revealed the use not only of metal clamps in stonework (Gardner 
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et al. [ 1892] 21,24-29,59-61,79,81) but also of lead drain-pipes (ibid. 54-55) where ter¬ 
racotta pipes would have served: lead pipes were also used in the thermal baths at Gortys 
(Ginouvfcs [1959] 57). 

119 Cooper (1996) 107-114; see also Higgins & Higgins (1996) 73. 

120 See Pikoulas (1988) 15-19 on ceramic material, some imported, found by him in 
southern Megalopolitan territory. 

121 /GV.2 514.17 (second century). 

122 Gardner et al. (1892) 16-17 list among the building materials used at Megalopolis 
four types of stone: local limestone, local conglomerate, and a white marble and a tufa 
which must both have been brought to Megalopolis. 

123 E.g. from Elis ca. 400 (Xen. Hell. 3.2.26) and Lakonia in 370/69 (Xen. Hell. 6.5.30 
& 50). 

124 Shellfish were also imported from the coast, as shown by remains found at Stym- 
phalos (Williams [ 1996] 96-97). 

125 Arist. Rhet. 1365a, 1367b (cf. Bilinski [1990]); SEG 11 423.21-29 (cf. Dillon 
[1994]). On the social status of those selling fish, particularly salt fish, see Curtis (1990). 

126 IG V.2 268 (Mantinea) and 515.B.b.l9-21 (Megalopolis). Kahrstedt (1954) 138 
supposed that the Romans at Megalopolis were trading in timber and horses, but there is 
no evidence to support that view. The Megalopolitans established at Amyklai under the 
Roman Empire (IG V.l 515) may also have been engaged in trade. 

127 SEG 17 18. 

128 SEG 20 716. 

129 Thucydides’ words could also refer to inland parts of Achaia, such as Leontion and 
Tritaia, or parts of the Argolid such as Phleious and Kleonai, but the number of such com¬ 
munities to which the words might apply is limited. The words cannot refer to communi¬ 
ties in Lakonia or Messenia, which were firmly under Spartan control, and the inland 
areas of Elis were probably at the time under Eleian control (see Roy [forthcoming-b]). 
Among Arkadian communities those enjoying the best access to ports were those situated 
in the eastern Arkadian basins - Tegea, Mantinea, and Orchomenos - (with access to 
ports on the east coast of the Peloponnese) and those in western Arkadia (with access to 
the Eleian ports Kyllene and Phea, on which see Roy [1997]). 

130 On the meaning of horaia (the produce of cultivation) see Thuc. 3.58.4 (his only 
other use of the word); and Xen. An. 5.3.9 and 12; Xen. Oec. 15.1; PI. Leg. 845E-846A. 

131 I owe this information to Yanis Pikoulas. Cf. the observations of Forbes (1998) to 
the effect that on Methana dried figs were primarily a source of fodder, though eaten by 
humans in time of famine. Other fruit grown commercially in modem Arkadia includes 
apples and pears near Mantinea (Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 270) and late cherries in 
villages near the site of Tegea (personal observation). In the nineteenth century a prof¬ 
itable crop in eastern Arkadia was canabis indica , grown for export to Egypt (Fougfcres 
[1898] 57, Philippson [1959] 250). 

132 Reviewed, such as it is, in Roy (1968) 88-93. 

133 Beloch (1886) 125, 129; Beloch (1912-27) 2.1 2 .280. 

134 Diod. 18.70.1; Beloch (1912-27) 3.1 2 .279, cf. 270. 

135 Beloch (1886) 115; the estimate is necessarily very crude. 

136 Roy (1971). If the conclusions of Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) - discussed im¬ 
mediately below - are more or less correct, this figure for Tegean hoplites suggests that at 
the time Tegea could muster more hoplites than Mantinea. 

137 Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 271-279. They took account (277) of Aristotle’s 
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well-known passage (Pol. 1318b9-27) on democracy at Mantinea, implying a large num¬ 
ber of poor households. 

138 The Hodkinsons excluded from their calculation the side-valley of Kapsa (Kapsia), 
on the ground that it was not Mantinean but the territory of the Elisphasioi (Hodkinson & 
Hodkinson (1981) 244-246,275-276. In fact Elisphasian territory probably lay in the up¬ 
per valley of the river Helisson (Pikoulas [1990] 478-480, [1992-93] 204, and [1995] 
307), and the valley of Kapsa in that case would belong to Mantinea. It is in fact likely 
that the territory of Kardharas was also Mantinean, since it is adjacent to Kapsa and is not 
separated from it by any significant natural barrier, while there is a watershed between 
Kardharas and the plain of Orchomenos. The Hodkinsons argued that the omission of 
Kapsa’s territory from the total of Mantinean cultivable land makes little difference since 
Kapsa has no more than 150 ha. of cultivable land (Hodkinson & Hodkinson [1981] 275- 
276): the omission of Kardharas would make even less difference since it has very little 
cultivable land. See National Statistical Service of Greece (1965) Vol. 1, fasc. 3 ( Pelo - 
ponnise) p. 8, and (1978) Vol. 1 pp. 196-197, giving no more than ca. 46 ha. of cultivable 
land to Kardharas. 

139 Beloch (1912-27) 3.1 2 .280, arguing from the same passage of Lysias, supposed that 
the Mantinean citizens numbered ca. 7,000. 

140 Hansen (1997) 42 takes Lysias’ statement to mean that Mantinea had close to 
3,000 citizens of hoplite status, and supposes that there would be in total at least “some 
5,000 males of citizen birth,” i.e. that there were at least 2,000 adult male citizens falling 
below the qualification for hoplite status. In subsequent discussion at the 1998 Copen¬ 
hagen symposium he explained that he takes the 3,000 citizens of hoplite status to in¬ 
clude all citizens enjoying that status, including those unfit for military service and those 
too old to serve. The figure of 3,000 for men of hoplite status does not take account of 
the Hodkinsons’ argument (p. 275) that there was simply not enough cultivable land in 
Mantinea to allow 3,000 hoplites to enjoy hoplite status. It is a problem, as the Hodkin¬ 
sons admit (pp. 274-275), that an unknown number of younger hoplites will still have 
been living in their father’s household: they try to allow for the problem by assuming, 
apparently arbitrarily, that hoplite households will have numbered 90% of actual ho¬ 
plites. The Hodkinsons refer to hoplites, evidently meaning actual fighting men, without 
taking account of those qualifying by wealth for hoplite status but either unfit or too old 
to fight: but their calculations can still be used to show that, given their assumptions 
about the amount of cultivable land in Mantinea and the amount of land needed for hop¬ 
lite status, there was not enough cultivable land in Mantinea for 3,000 hoplite house¬ 
holds. In addition, the higher the number of hoplite households, the less land is left for 
those citizens below hoplite status: some poorer citizens were no doubt entirely landless, 
and there will have been work in Mantinea for craftsmen (though one might expect that 
craftsmen would often hold some land), but it is difficult to believe that the Mantinean 
economy would offer a living to any large number of landless citizens. For comparison 
the highest attested nineteenth-century population of the villages lying within the terri¬ 
tory of ancient Mantinea was 7,510, in the 1896 census, when the population of the 
modem eparchy of Mantinia peaked before declining slightly and then rising again in 
1940 (Chouliarakis (1974) Vol. 1 Part 1 xxii-xxiii and xxvi-xxvii). The figures for indi¬ 
vidual villages (taken from Chouliarakis (1974) Vol. 1 Part 2 192-3) are: Simiadhes 435; 
Kakouri (now Artemision) 1,129; Pikemi 777; Sanga 821; Tsipiana (now Nestani) 
2,143; Loukas 956; Kapsa 866; Bedeni (now Skopi) 383. Kardharas was not listed 
separately. Bedeni (Skopi), in the eparchy of Tripolis, has been included to ensure a 
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maximum figure, although it probably lay outside the ancient territory of Mantinea: see 
Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 242-244, 275 n. 128. 

141 IG V.2 36: the complete tribal entries appear at lines 36-74 and 79-126. On two 
fourth-century inscriptions from Tegea, also incomplete, metics do not appear in the sur¬ 
viving text but citizens are identified as such, which suggests that metics may have been 
listed {IG V.2 39.14 and 41.18: cf. IG V.2 38 & 40, where citizens are not identified as 
such). 

142 Arist. fir. 592 (Rose) = fr. 609 (Gigon), for which see Braun (1994). 

143 IG V.2 429 (Bassai) and 345 (Orchomenos). There are also Mantinean manumis¬ 
sions of the Roman period {IG V.2 274, 275, 277, 342A). The only manumission by an 
Arkadian at Delphi is by a Thelpousan resident there {SGDl 1865). 

144 Theopompos {FGrHist 115) fr. 215; Harmodios {FGrHist 319) fr. 1. 

145 Diod. 18.70.1 and Polyb. 2.62.10 (Megalopolis); IG V.2 22.2-3 (Tegea, first or pos¬ 
sibly second century). 

146 Xen. Hell. 7.5.14-17; Diod. 15.84.1-3. The episode is discussed by Hodkinson & 
Hodkinson (1981) 279-280 and by Fields (1994) 58-59. It is essential for understanding 
the episode to appreciate that the main Mantinean hoplite levy was away from Mantinea 
at the time: this point is clear in the account of Diodoros, but only implicit in that of 
Xenophon. 

147 In Roy (1968) 93-95 I attempted to argue, from the same evidence, that slaves were 
not numerous in Arkadia: the argument was challenged by Hodkinson & Hodkinson 
(1981) 281, pointing out that the evidence does not allow a firm negative conclusion. 

148 Plut. Arat. 45.4 refers to the same incident, noting that while the women and chil¬ 
dren and some men were sold into slavery, some leading men were killed and some men 
taken as prisoners to Makedonia. The sale will have involved booty captured in the town: 
presumably Mantineans outside the town had a chance to escape, and to save some prop¬ 
erty. 

149 Plut. Phil. 4.2-3. 

150 Polyaenus, Strat. 2.10.3. Kleandridas* known career would put the incident in the 
mid-fifth century (Callmer [1943] 86). Even if the incident is not authentic, it clearly sup¬ 
poses a wealthy landowning class similar to those attested at Mantinea and Megalopolis. 

151 Damaretos, his son Theopompos, and his grandson Theopompos won two Olympic 
victories each in a period running from the later sixth century until well into the fifth 
(Moretti [1957] nos. 132,138,189,200,313,317, with dates from 520 to 436). The same 
family probably claimed as its ancestor the Heraian Theopompos, son-in-law of the 
Messenian hero Aristomenes (Paus. 4.24.1, see Wade-Gery [1966] 292-3); and Theopom¬ 
pos, Heraian theorodokos of Delphi ca. 400 (lines 11-13 of the inscription republished 
and dated by Daux REG 62 [1949] 4-12), and Theopompos, Arkadian federal damiorgos 
from Heraia after Leuktra {IG V.2 1.61 (< damiorgos , noted by Wade-Gery [1966] 300 n. 
10), also probably belonged to the same family. 

152 Tharyx of Phigaleia was supposed to be the brother-in-law of Aristomenes of 
Messenia (Paus. 4.24.1, cf. Rhianos [FGrHist 265] fr. 40, on Tharyx), and a Phigaleian 
ambassador Tharykidas appears about 244 {IG V.2 419.7: on the date see Walbank [1957- 
79] 1.452). These two may be linked by a Phigaleian Olympic victor of the earlier fourth 
century: on his monument at Olympia the first syllable of his name, and all of his father’s 
name, are lost, but Pausanias, who saw the monument, calls him Narykidas son of 
Damaretos: Wade-Gery accepted the suggestion of Hiller von Gaertringen that Narykidas 
is a slip by Pausanias, or a copyist’s error, for Tharykidas {IvO 161, Paus. 6.6.1; Wade- 
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Gery [1966] 293: however Moretti [1957] no. 392 [dating 384] retains Narykidas). An¬ 
other ambassador along with the Tharykidas of ca. 244 was called Damaretos ( IG V.2 
419.9) and perhaps also belonged to the family (Wade-Gery [1966] 293). Since the Phi- 
galeian family shared with the Heraian one not only a supposed connection with Aris- 
tomenes but also the name Damaretos, the two may have been connected (Wade-Gery 
[1966] 293-294); but it is highly unlikely (despite Wade-Gery [1966] 300) that the Messe- 
nian Olympic victor Damaretos (Moretti [1957] no. 448) belonged to Phigaleia or be¬ 
longed directly to the Phigaleian family, since there is no evidence that Phigaleia ever 
formed part of Messenia. 

153 The Stymphalian Dromeus won at Olympia in the first half of the fifth century 
(Paus. 6.7.10; Moretti [1957] nos. 188,189): about 300 Delphic proxeny was renewed for 
Ergippos and Dromeus, sons of Alexion and descendants of Dromeus ( F.Delphes III. 1 48 
with correction ibid. p. 183: on date see Daux F.Delphes 3 fasc. hors serie under archon 
FI 1): and roughly a century later Ergippos son of Alexion was one of the Delphic theo- 
rodokoi at Stymphalos (column 2.116-7 of inscription published by Plassart BCH 45 
[1921] 4-31: on the date see Daux REG 62 [1949] 21-27 and J. & L. Robert REG 63 
[1950] 166). On the family generally see Daux F.Delphes III. 1.48 (notes ad loc .) and 
Daux REG 62 (1949) 25 n. 4. 

154 In the first half of the third century the Aitolian League granted citizenship and 
proxeny to Damonikos son of Eurydikos (IG IX. 1 2 17.37): in the second half of the cen¬ 
tury Delphi renewed the ancestral proxeny and theorodokia of Eury[dikos] son of Da¬ 
monikos ( FDelphes III.2 193: on date see Daux REG 62 [1949] 25): and the same man, 
or possibly a grandson of the same name, was Delphic thearodokos in the later third or 
earlier second century (column 2.122-3 of inscription published by Plassart BCH 45 
[1921] 4-31: on the date see Daux REG 62 [1949] 21-27 and J. & L. Robert REG 63 
[1950] 166). On the family see Daux REG 62 (1949) 25. 

155 The son (whose name is lost) of Hetairichos was ancestral proxenos of Delphi (SEG 
14 455): his ancestors are unknown. 

156 For instance, at Phigaleia in 375/4 (Diod. 15.40.2: on the date see Roy [1973]); at 
Tegea in 370 (Xen. Hell. 6.5.6-9); at Kynaitha in the later third century (Polyb. 4.17.4-5); 
and at Megalopolis in 217 (Polyb. 5.93). On the social divisions discernible at Megalo¬ 
polis from the poetry of Kerkidas see Lopez Cruces (1995) 120-133. 

157 Audring (1985); Hodkinson (1988) 55, 61-67; Jameson (1989) 11-12; Isager and 
Skydsgaard (1992) 99-101; Forbes (1994) 192 and (1995) 332. Daverio Rocchi (1996), in 
analysing two inscriptions from Gonnoi, argues that the shepherds recorded as giving evi¬ 
dence were leading figures of the local communities, and that shepherds were not always 
of very low social status (p. 339 with n. 12): it is however a fact - nowhere discussed in 
Daverio Rocchi’s article - that both inscriptions refer also to men farming in the area, 
which makes it possible that the witnesses were not simply pastoralists but rather pros¬ 
perous local landowners with an interest in pastoral ism. 

158 Polyb. 9.17.6: see Hodkinson (1988) 46. 

159 The basic study of these statuettes was by Lamb (1925-26), with further work by 
Jost (1975), and Hiibinger (1992) and (1993): Hubinger’s article of 1993 develops his ar¬ 
guments of 1992. See also Felten (1988). Another example, apparently unpublished, is on 
display in the archaeological museum at Tripoli. 

160 Himmelmann (1980) 54-75, especially 63-65. 

161 Hodkinson (1988) 36. On herdsmen’s low status see Hodkinson (1988) 55-56, fol¬ 
lowed by Forbes (1995) 332. Jost (1985) 557 suggests that the shepherd (“le berger”) had 
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a higher status in Arkadia than elsewhere, without distinguishing herd-owner and herds¬ 
man. Jameson (1992) 141 n. 40 suggests that the status of herdsmen, while generally low, 
may have been higher in areas where herding was the chief occupation. Lebessi (1989) 
discusses the similar problem of the social status of the dedicant of a Cretan figurine rep¬ 
resenting a man carrying a lamb, and concludes that the statuette was probably dedicated 
by a man of some wealth. 

162 Hiibinger (1992) and (1993). On the sanctuary at Berekla see also Jost (1985) 187, 
467-468; on Hermes as a god of shepherds ibid. 446-447, and on statuettes of Hermes 
from Mt. Lykaion ibid. 451. 

163 On Pan as god of herdmen in Arkadia see Jost (1985) 467-468: cf. 468-470 on Pan 
as a herdsman himself. Besides any evidence to be drawn from statuettes found at 
Berekla, his association with herdsmen in Arkadia is attested in epigrams of the Antholo- 
gia Palatina. On Hermes see Jost (1985) 446-448: besides evidence from statuettes, his 
importance for herdsmen in Arkadia is shown by coins of Pheneos linking him to a ram 
and to an ox. 

164 See Roy (1968) 97-98, 103-107. 

165 One of the ten tribes in the new polis was called Arkadian (Diod. 12.11.2-3). 

166 Xen. Hell. 5.2.6 (Mantineans); Xen. Hell. 6.5.10 (Tegeans); Polyb. 4.17.9 (Ky- 
naithans). 

167 Sy//. 3 406. 

168 Stefanis (1988), where Arkadian artists can be traced through the index at pp. 530- 
556: the only evidence for the first century is an inscription from Argos which may list 
Dionysiac technitai (Chameux (1985) 376-383). 

169 IG II 2 9282 (Mantinean), cf. SGDl 2566.64; IG V.2 1 18 (Tegean). 

170 Hermippos fr. 63 (Kassel-Austin) = fr. 63 (Kock); Plato Com. fr. 106 (Kassel- 
Austin) = fir. 99 (Kock). [The reference to Arkadia in Adespota fr. 473 (Kassel-Austin) = 
fr. 42 (Kock) appears not to be relevant to mercenary service: see notes ad loc. (Kassel- 
Austin).] Plato’s line became proverbial: Zenobios 2.59 and Diogenianos 1.29 (both in 
the edition of Leutsch & Schneidewin). Cf. Ephoros ( FGrHist 70) fr. 133, using the wan¬ 
dering military life of Arkadians to explain the spread of Pelasgian identity. Evidence for 
Greek mercenary service down to the end of the fourth century can be found in Parke 
(1933); Fields (1994) reviews evidence for Arkadian mercenaries down to the 360s. 

171 See on the Anabasis Roy (1967), Dalby (1992). 

172 Roy (1967) 316. The point is accepted by Krasilnikoff (1993) 88, arguing that, al¬ 
though mercenary service expanded greatly in the fourth century, it had matured in the 
fifth century. 

173 Roy (1967) 298,309. 

174 Roy (1967) 308-309. 

175 Roy (1967) 318-320. 

176 Launey (1987), especially 1.119-129 and 2.1120-3, collects the evidence for the 
period from the mid-fourth century onwards into the Hellenistic period. 

177 E.g. recently Krasilnikoff (1993) 88. 

178 Launey (1987) 1.124-6. 

179 Roy (1967) 316-318. The passage is at Xen. An. 6.4.8. 

180 Kyros’ garrisons, Xen. An. 1.2.1: other employers see Parke (1933) 45 n. 2 and 57 n. 
3. 

181 Krasilnikoff (1993): cf. Krasilnikoff (1992) on booty. There is a controversy over 
who supplied the mercenary’s equipment: see Whitehead (1991), McKechnie (1994). 
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182 Roy (1967) 303-6. 

183 Kleitor employed mercenaries, of unknown origin (Xen. Hell. 5.4.36-7). The ori¬ 
ginal members of the Arkadian federal corps of the 360s may well have been men who 
would otherwise have sought employment as mercenaries, since they could not afford to 
serve without pay (Xen. Hell. 7.4.34). There are however several unresolved problems 
about this federal force (see Roy [forthcoming-a]), not least whether it always numbered 
5,000 men (Diod. 15.62.2,15.67.2). Philopoimen fought as a mercenary in Crete for two 
long spells, ca. 220-210 and 200-ca. 194 (Errington (1969) 26-48), returning each time to 
Megalopolis; he regarded his estate at Megalopolis as the basis of his prosperity, but spent 
more freely what he gained from campaigning (Plut. Phil. 4.3; cf. Paus. 8.49.3 on 
Philopoimen’s commitment to his estate). 

184 No exposure of a child of either sex in Arkadia is recorded, but Polybios regarded 
infant exposure as normal in his own day (36.17.7). 

185 Relatively little is known about the market for live animals in Classical Greece: see 
Grassl (1985). 

186 For recent reviews of the debate see Alcock et al. (1994) and Osborne (1996). On 
pastoralism in particular see Forbes (1995) and Halstead (1996). 

187 See e.g. Alcock et al. (1994) 148. The possible importance of transhumance has 
been defended by Skydsgaard (1988) and Isager & Skydsgaard (1992). Note the careful 
comments of Hodkinson (1988) 57-58, Jameson (1992) 135 n. 1, Forbes (1995) 329. The 
debate has moved on from the arguments set out by Georgoudi (1974), though that article 
offers a valuable collection of evidence. 

188 Chaniotis (1995). 

189 On 1871 see Psichoyios & Papapetrou (1984) 6; on 1927 Hodkinson (1988) 57. 

190 Rackham (1982), (1990), and (1996): the quotation is from (1982) p. 195. Hodkin¬ 
son & Hodkinson (1981) 269, writing of Mantinea, suggest that soil-cover on hillsides 
was been better in Classical antiquity, deteriorating subsequently because of terraced cul¬ 
tivation and soil erosion. 

191 Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 277. 

192 Roy et al. (1989) 149. Cf. the review of comparable results for the Hellenistic 
period from other such surface surveys in Alcock (1993) 33-53, and the review of histor¬ 
ical evidence for changes in landholding in the period (ibid. 72-80). 

193 See Jost in this volume on the location of villages in relation to land suitable for 
agriculture. 

194 See e.g. Alcock et al. (1994) 147-152. 

195 Such small isolated farmsteads have been accepted recently by e.g. Alcock et al. 
(1994) 148; Forbes (1995) 336. Osborne, while not denying the existence of isolated 
farmsteads, has consistently argued against attaching great importance to them. I have ar¬ 
gued elsewhere that he has dismissed too readily evidence for isolated farmsteads in At¬ 
tica (Roy [1988], cf. Roy [1996]). He has recently restated his position in the light of 
work in recent years (Osborne [1996]). Cf. Forsen & Forsen (1997) 172-176 on the settle¬ 
ment-pattern and population of Asea, as seen in the light of intensive field survey in the 
area: they suggest that, besides the central town, there is evidence for two villages, and 
for twenty or so isolated farmsteads, not all inhabited throughout the year. 

196 Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 276-7; Osborne (1992) 24-5; Foxhall (1992) 156- 
7. The calculations of Osborne and Foxhall are wholly independent of each other, and 
neither refers to the Hodkinsons’ earlier work on Mantinea, though Osborne suggests in 
general terms that land distribution similar to what he estimates for Athens could have 
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been found elsewhere in Greece (apart from Sparta and possibly Thessaly). The Hodkin- 
sons suppose that wealthy Mantinean households had on average 18 ha. of land and that 
ordinary hoplites had 4.5 ha., while Foxhall supposes that wealthy Athenians had 20 ha. 
and that a typical peasant had 5.5 ha.; Osborne uses a different basis of calculation. All 
admit that their calculations are crude and conjectural, adopted in order to show broadly 
what distribution of land can be supposed. 

197 The calculation, obviously crude, supposes that half the population was male and 
that males 18 years old and older made up ca. 57.5% of the total male population (using 
the life table set out, with comments, in Hansen [1985] 12). The low estimate is calcula¬ 
ted from a total population of 100,000, giving 28,750 males of 18 or over, and allows for 
8,750 adult male metics and slaves. The high estimate is calculated from a total popula¬ 
tion of 150,000, giving 43,125 males of 18 or over, and allows for 3,125 adult male met¬ 
ics and slaves. 

198 Hodkinson (1988) 55, 61-67; Isager & Skydsgaard (1992) 99-101; Forbes (1994) 
192 and (1995) 332. 

199 The considerable need for labour in peasant agriculture is brought out by Halstead 
& Jones (1989), and in herding by Halstead (1996) 25-6. 

200 Alcock et al. (1994) 152; Velioti (1994) 38; Halstead (1996) 25. 

201 A goat can be used to lead sheep: Koster (1976) 21. 

202 Velioti (1994) 37-8; Halstead (1996) 25-26, 34. 

203 Koster (1996) 24; Halstead (1996) 34. 

204 See Kanteres (1995) for modem Greek practice, including the role of grandparents 
and young children; and Bourbouze et al. (1995) for study of wider Mediterranean prac¬ 
tice, including estimates of the hours spent on different tasks. 

205 Hodkinson (1988) 59-60; Halstead (1996) 34, pointing out that modem herders 
keep more animals than necessary as insurance against sudden loss. 

206 Paus. 8.18.7 noted that the Pheneates used large parts of the Aroanian mountains as 
pasture: such use would have been possible only in summer. 

207 On the many different kinds of fodder see Forbes (1998). Fodder crops were known 
in Classical antiquity, but the extent of their use is disputed, Hodkinson (1988) 41-45 ar¬ 
guing for greater use than Skydsgaard (1988) 81-82. 

208 Forbes (1995) 329-330: but see Chaniotis (1995) with very persuasive evidence for 
long-range transhumance on Hellenistic Crete. Antonetti (1987) assumes long-range 
transhumance through the territory of the Agraioi in northwestern Greece in Classical 
antiquity. 

209 The need for 1 kg. of feedstuff and 1 kg. of forage per animal per day, reported by 
Chang, was confirmed (pers. comm.) by K. Gallos, manufacturer of animal feedstuff at 
Tripoli. 

210 Chang (1993) 692-695: the quotations are from pp. 695 and 694. 

211 Chang (1993) 699. 

212 Psichoyios & Papapetrou (1984). A map between pp. 16 and 17 shows the direc¬ 
tions of transhumance. They believe (pp. 20-21) that transhumance becomes inevitable 
when flocks exceed a critical size [undefined], but point out that the size of the flock de¬ 
pends on the needs of the herdsman. In recent years the amount of transhumance has 
tended to decline because commercially produced animal feed can be bought to sustain 
flocks overwintering in the Arkadian uplands (C. Gallou, pers. comm.), but of course no 
such feedstuffs were available in antiquity. 

213 Koster (1996). 
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214 I owe this information to Yanis Pikoulas. 

215 Velioti (1994). 

216 Before the advent of the mechanical baler straw was stored for fodder for the 
housed animals: it was trampled flat, cut into shape by a wooden cutter, and tied. This in¬ 
formation I also owe to Yanis Pikoulas. 

217 Halstead (1996) 34. The calculation (which supposes equal numbers of sheep and 
goats) is concerned simply with the food obtainable directly from the milk and meat of 
the flock: products such as wool and hides could of course be sold or exchanged, but the 
household would have other needs, e.g. for clothing and shelter. 

218 1G V.2 3 is evidence for movement of sacred animals at Tegea, but, despite Geor- 
goudi (1974) 178-180, there is no reason to suppose that it refers to transhumance: cf. lost 
(1985) 382-384, and Isager (1992) 15-16. Jameson, Runnels, & van Andel (1994) 565- 
566 suggest tentatively that Arkadians who held land in Troizenia in the second century 
BC were in origin transhumant pastoralists, but there is no direct evidence for such an ori¬ 
gin. 

219 Isager & Skydsgaard (1992) 91-2, noting that it is possible to switch within a few 
years from one form of production to another. 

220 See especially Hodkinson (1988) 57-58. Hodkinson is however willing (58) to en¬ 
visage the possibility of transhumance within Arkadia from Mantinea and Tegea to wea¬ 
ker central Arkadian communities, without considering questions of climate. 

221 See especially Forbes (1995) 331. Forbes also notes both the hostility that could 
arise at polis boundaries between flock-owners of either side (337-8), and possible 
methods by which movement across boundaries could have been permitted (331 n. 53). 

222 The fact, however, that in the Classical period the Megalopolitan basin was not 
united politically until the fourth century is a warning against excessive geographical 
determinism. 

223 Nielsen (1996a) 67-70 (Mantinea and Helisson), 71 (Orchomenos and Euaimon), 
79-87 (expansion by Mantinea, Tegea, and Kleitor, and possibly also Orchomenos). On 
expansion by Mantinea and Tegea see also Pikoulas (1990). The process of association 
was not indissoluble: Mantinea*s power over Mainalian and Parrhasian communities did 
not last long, and Helisson became again a wholly separate state. 

224 Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 289. They noted that Mantinea’s expansion was no 
doubt largely due to power politics; and also that Mantinea was not always expansionist, 
citing the 360s. See also Hodkinson (1988) 57-58 on possible movement of flocks be¬ 
tween the eastern basins (Mantinea and Tegea) and weaker Arkadian neighbours. Daverio 
Rocchi (1994) points out that in border areas between two ancient Greek states there was 
often grazing common to both: larger Arkadian communities, like Mantinea, may have 
been able to profit by such arrangements with smaller neighbours, and even to abuse 
them. Nielsen (1996b) 182-183 considers the possibility that there was a no-man Viand 
between neighbouring poleis in Arkadia; he notes that woods situated on the border be¬ 
tween Orchomenos and another community, probably Methydrion, could be forested by 
citizens of both communities (citing Dubois (1986) Vol. 2 134 no. O.l), but recognises 
that the woods may have been a shared possession rather than a no-man’s-land. 

225 On the possible use of pastoral production to allow an elite to control marginal land 
and in effect to exercise political control over weaker inhabitants see Alcock (1993) 88. 



Cultural Subzones in Early Iron Age 
and Archaic Arkadia? 

CATHERINE MORGAN 


I. Introduction 

In his chapter in this volume, Thomas Heine Hielsen has raised the im¬ 
portant question of whether Arkadians constituted an ethnic group, and 
concluded not only that they did, but that Arkadian ethnicity was a po¬ 
tentially significant factor in the political organisation of the region at 
least from the Classical period onwards. In the sense that Arkadian 
identity could hold a political salience, i.e. that it could be invoked (to 
paraphrase Orlando Patterson) 1 as an individual’s primary form of ex- 
trafamilial identity, his arguments seem wholly persuasive. By Classi¬ 
cal, and certainly Hellenistic, times, being Arkadian was not merely an 
outsider judgement, but a claim of identity made regularly by Arka¬ 
dians themselves to their perceived advantage. But how far back can 
this be traced, and how did it develop? Was there such a thing as ‘Arka- 
dianness’ during the Geometric and Archaic periods? As will become 
clear in the course of this chapter, evidence for this is very slight until 
the end of the sixth century at the earliest. Indeed, localised variation in 
the archaeological record, and especially the strong impression of early 
community of place evident particularly (but not exclusively) in eastern 
Arkadia, contrasts with the relatively late politicisation of the regional 
ethnic - the reverse of the model of Stamme preceding Staat already 
challenged so effectively by Nielsen. 2 In view of similar conclusions 
drawn in recent studies of other ‘ethne’ (Achaia, Thessaly and Tri- 
phylia, for example), 3 this may not seem surprising. But in Arkadia, the 
extent of geographical variation in local development, comparing, for 
example, the poleis of the east (Ps.-Skylax 44) with Azania and the 
southwest, means that not only did exact processes differ, but that the 
territorial perception of what could constitute Arkadia may also have 
been a shifting phenomenon. 
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Before pursuing such questions, it is worth emphasizing that largely 
due to the different nature of the questions posed in this chapter, the the¬ 
oretical approach adopted is somewhat different to that of Nielsen. In 
particular, an ethnic group is seen not as a Weberian (pseudo-)kin 
group, stressing ties of territory and history, but as one form of outcome 
of a continuous process of identity redefinition within and between 
communities in response to internal and external challenges, a snapshot 
of a situation as tied in place and time. 4 To this extent, while the ap¬ 
proach of Smith, cited frequently by Nielsen, may suit the less precise 
chronological resolution available from the literary record, to the ar¬ 
chaeologist it seems to produce an artificially static picture. Equally, 
and again from an archaeological viewpoint, it does not permit satisfac¬ 
tory discrimination between those correlates of behaviour selected for 
ethnic expression as opposed to other forms of political, including state, 
organisation (inevitably a difficult matter since these are to a great ex¬ 
tent parallel forms of expression). Nielsen has addressed in detail the 
question of whether certain traits were actually constructed as ethnic in¬ 
dicia; but it seems more helpful to consider when and under what cir¬ 
cumstances this happened, recognising that since the pool of possible 
indicia is inevitably small, it is less helpful to consider them as phe¬ 
nomena per se than to assess when and how elements were selected and 
combined. Indeed, it is worth stressing the advantages of an instrumen¬ 
talist perspective, since it is clear that Arkadianness was at best only 
one construct among several, and that city and tribe were further paral¬ 
lel identities. Why one should be emphasised over another in any given 
situation is thus a fundamental question. Finally, it is important to note 
that during the Archaic period in particular, identity was often accre- 
tional, 5 and we should therefore expect to find a series of often conflict¬ 
ing claims in different strands of the historical and material records. In 
this chapter, I will focus on the archaeological record, for our period the 
only source with close chronological and spatial control. However, 
since material and oral/literary expressions constitute parallel discour¬ 
ses, with neither being automatically paramount, in many cases the 
most interesting insights come from the interplay between them. 

As will be emphasised by the frequency of citation, some of the most 
useful literary information about our period comes from later sources, 
notably Pausanias, 6 and there is an unfortunate shortage of contem¬ 
porary Archaic information. It is, however, interesting to compare the 
limited information available from either end of our period. In the 
Homeric Catalogue of Ships (II. 2.603-14), the specific toponyms cited. 
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Pheneos, Orchomenos, Tegea, Mantinea, and Stymphalos (leaving 
aside the problematic Rhipe, Stratie and Enispe) all lie in eastern and 
north-eastern Arkadia - beyond them lies the region inhabited by the 
Parrhasians. 7 Mention is indeed made of Arkades , although with no par¬ 
ticular sense of political salience, but there is a strong impression of a 
rolling geography, moving from a specific sense of place in the east to a 
spatially less specific people further west. While it is important to stress 
the dangers of attaching too much meaning to what is probably Boio- 
tian catalogue poetry of uneven reliability, 8 this picture accords well 
both with the archaeological record as it now stands, and with Strabo’s 
comment (8.8.1) on the antiquity of the 'ACjavec, xe kcc! flappdaioi ica! 
aXAot xoiouxot. Nielsen’s comparison of this text with Ps.-Skylax 44 is 
suggestive, and it is tempting to speculate (admittedly on very little evi¬ 
dence), that we are dealing with a continuing process of the carving out 
of communities within territories followed by the repoliticisation of ter¬ 
ritory as a union of communities. 

Ambivalence between people and place is clear also in the fifth-cen¬ 
tury sources which offer our best retrospective evidence for the late Ar¬ 
chaic period. Herodotos (1.66-68), in recounting the Spartan entangle¬ 
ment in Tegea, says that the Spartans first cast envious eyes erc! ndoTj xrj 
’ApicdStov xcopr). This surely indicates that the Arkadians could be seen 
from outside as a group, but the implications of the emphasis on ‘all the 
land’ are harder to fathom, although it may indicate that it could be sub¬ 
divided. This may be supported by the Pythia’s reply to their request to 
sanction its acquisition: “’ApicaSuiv p’ aixetq; peya p’ aixeu;- ou xoi 
5okt(d./ tcoAAoi ev ’AptcaSvp paXavT|(payoi av8p eq eaaiv,/ oi o’ 
dnoKwXuoouoiv. eyoj 8e xoi aim peyaipo)./ 8(oo(o xov Teyeqv 
TtoooiKpoxov opxfioaoGai/ xal KaXov iceSiov oxotvqj 8iapexp- 
rjoaoGai.” The use of ’ApxaSip for the land is an unequivocal attach¬ 
ment of name to territory, but since Tegea is also named, a dual concep¬ 
tion is explicit. But it is interesting to note the difference in Herodotos’ 
presentation of neighbouring Achaia, where his list of twelve mere 
(1.145) implies a whole subdivided into portions of unspecified (but pre¬ 
sumably equal) status. Here it is clear that Herodotos’ approach reflects 
his interest in Achaia as the traditional point of departure for the Ionian 
settlers of Asia Minor rather than in the realities of the fifth-century 
political landscape. In Arkadia, by contrast, his approach comes closer 
to the geographical-ethnographic interests evident in much fifth- century 
history writing (especially that concerning non-Greek lands), mapping 
territories through peoples. 9 It should be noted that Herotodos also uses 
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the toponyms Paion, Pheneos and Nonakris for Azanian communities 
and Trapezous for a Parrhasian (6.74,6.127), and so he is clearly aware 
of the existence of local place communities beyond eastern Arkadia (and 
see also the inscription from Kleitor, below pp. 416-417); 10 from this, 
one might infer that he is deliberately using an ethnogeographical 
approach to a particular narrative end. But this cannot entirely negate the 
comparison with earlier sources, especially as the duality of peoples and 
places is also evident in way in which Pindar identifies Arkadian 
games." The key point, however, is that the image of Arkadia as the 
heart of the Peloponnese enclosed by mountain ranges, as evident in, for 
example, Pausanias Book 8, is not an Archaic phenomenon. 12 It rather 
fits with the broader and somewhat later picture of self-conscious 
archaism discussed here by Nielsen, the roots of which are evident in 
Herodotos’ characterisation (8.73) of the Arkadians and the Kynourians 
as the only two autochthonous peoples in the Peloponnese (although the 
Kynourians are somewhat relegated as having Dorianised themselves). 
In part, this perception rests on genuinely early and distinctive Arkadian 
phenomena, including some of the cult imagery discussed later in this 
paper. But as Nielsen shows, there seems to be a significant element of 
invention of tradition, even though much of this (the proliferation of 
local hero cults, for example) is at present very hard to date. 

Evidence for the existence in Arkadia of groups usually termed 
‘tribes’ (Eutresians, Kynourians, Mainalians, Parrhasians and Azani- 
ans) exists down to the time of the synoecism of Megalopolis. 13 As 
Nielsen notes, 14 we have no information about the ethnic character (in 
the modem sense) of these groups: Classical sources use the collective 
plural rather than using terms even as debatable as ‘ethne’ or ‘phylai’. 
In calling them ‘tribes’, I therefore intend a very neutral meaning, akin 
to ethnos in the sense employed by all up to and including Aristotle, to 
mean a group, with no further political connotations. 15 Any suggestion 
that these groups should be interpreted as tribal states should therefore 
be rejected unless independent evidence can be found. As Nielsen 
shows, by Classical times at the latest, it is clear that a number of major 
poleis existed within tribes, and there is also clear archaeological sup¬ 
port for the idea that community of place was firmly embedded by the 
Archaic period. 16 Some source bias must be noted, since a high propor¬ 
tion of tribal attestations (all but three) are derived from Pausanias’ ac¬ 
count of the synoecism of Megalopolis (8.27.3-4), 17 although as Hejnic 
notes, Pausanias must have been drawing on local traditions, however 
propagandist. 18 The balance between tribal and polis affiliations is. 
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however, a matter of much debate (as is the relative chronology of their 
evolution). 19 Of interest therefore is whether this balance can be traced 
in the archaeological record. 

As Nielsen has shown, the interest in Arkadian matters per se shown 
from the fifth century onwards by such authors as Pherekydes and Hel- 
lanikos has roots in late Archaic times. 20 The earliest material evidence 
sometimes interpreted as indicating some form of Arkadian League is 
the post-Persian war Arkadikon coinage. This is most widely seen as an 
agonistic issue related to the sanctuary on Mt. Lykaion, and probably 
struck at Heraia. 21 However, two different lines of interpretation would 
attach greater political import. Williams has suggested that it was struck 
at separate centres (Tegea, Kleitor and Mantinea) which exploited Mt. 
Lykaion to reinforce their Panarkadian aspirations. 22 Alternatively, an 
idea going back to Fougeres, and restated most recently by Jost, would 
see this as a genuinely federal issue, following from the supposed fed¬ 
eral role of Mt. Lykaion. 23 While the basic agonistic association of the 
issue seems comparatively clear, the extent to which Mt. Lykaion should 
be seen as a federal sanctuary at this period is less certain, and there is a 
strong case for suggesting that the issue was at best a claim to, rather than 
a reflection of, such status. I agree with the view of Nielsen and Roy that 
there are too many loose ends to support the idea of strong Arkadian 
unity even during the early Classical period, let alone in the earlier 
periods with which we are concerned (see also pp. 407-408 below). 24 

Both Nielsen and Roy stress that Arkadia was, in the first instance, a 
human rather than a geographical concept. And as is hinted in the 
sources just cited, whereas it is clear that a territory regarded as Arkadia 
existed, it was not fixed and immutable. 25 There is no reason automat¬ 
ically to assume that the Classical and later core identified by Nielsen 
was perceived as such during our period, and much to suggest that it 
formed over time (perhaps gradually, perhaps in stages), not least be¬ 
cause, to develop the theme of human geography, relations between the 
groups identifying with such a concept are a prerequisite for its con¬ 
struction. Smith’s observation 26 that desired territory can constitute a 
real homeland therefore seems anachronistic when perceived in Arka¬ 
dian terms, although it may be relevant to outsider (and especially Spar¬ 
tan) aspirations. In short, if Classical Arkadia was the sum of diverse 
parts, there is no reason to assume (and, on the basis of the archaeolo¬ 
gical record, every reason to doubt) that they were put together at the 
same time. In order to trace this process, it is necessary to make a sys¬ 
tematic review of Early Iron Age and Archaic archaeological and epi- 
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graphical evidence across the region, to assess what we actually know 
from contemporary or near contemporary sources pertaining to partic¬ 
ular areas of activity, and what we infer (correctly or incorrectly) on 
other grounds. Such a review forms the substance of this paper. 

One further brief point should here be made concerning material or 
‘cultural’ data. In his discussion of Classical and later evidence, Nielsen 
explictly treats such data as phenomena which exist within ethnic 
boundaries and which can enhance the identity of a group constituted 
through common ancestry. Yet while this is often the case, the reverse is 
also possible, and group myths can be made to explain situations which 
have initially been defined or even created by other cultural (including 
material) means. This could be, for example, to rationalise group fis¬ 
sions and fusions (which may to us be detectable first of all materially) 
or to stress relations with another materially distinct community via 
common migratory descent. But the possibility of different forms or 
strategies of ethnicity being written and read through material culture 
must be acknowledged. In the case of Arkadia, the claim of autochtho- 
ny, as echoed by Thucydides’ statement (1.2.3) that Arkadia had never 
experienced waves of migration, cannot be literally true for all - con¬ 
sider, for example, the spread and expansion of settlement in the south 
and south west discussed below. I concur with Nielsen in believing it to 
be an ideological statement of antiquity rather than a statement of af¬ 
fairs which should govern our reading of the material record. 

Finally, and most importantly, it is essential to consider the very vari¬ 
able environmental conditions and economic strategies pertaining in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the region. Since these are fully discussed by James Roy 
in this volume, they will receive only brief mention here, although they 
are of very great importance. As Roy stresses, we lack pre-Classical 
evidence, but there is no reason to doubt that many of the circumstances 
and processes which he outlines were relevant in earlier times too. Fol¬ 
lowing from his account, two observations should be emphasised. The 
first concerns the concept of territory, and especially the potential com¬ 
plexity of relating different daily practicalities to ethno-geography. In a 
region which includes significant areas of land too high for good wheat 
and olive cultivation, 27 and where barley and garden crops were staples 
and herding a basic activity, primary subsistence territory and political 
territory (governing matters such as tax, exile, maintenance of roads 
and hydraulic facilities, kin residence etc.) may have been very differ¬ 
ent matters, demanding a complicated variety of interconnections. 28 1 
therefore concur with the view expressed by several contributors to this 
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volume that it is wrong to dismiss Arkadia as impoverished - rather, the 
region is wealthy in types of resource which only too rarely enter into 
discussion of Greek subsistence, although it is important to acknow¬ 
ledge the complexities arising from the varied economic strategies at¬ 
tested. Secondly (and in part following from this point), the apparent 
isolation suggested by the lack of evidence for much export or import 
trade should be offset against the possibilities for localised interpenetra¬ 
tion suggested by the kind of exchange of commodities and labour dis¬ 
cussed by Roy. Quite apart from the possibilities of long distance trans- 
humance, smaller scale, regular exchange of commodities from wood 
to agricultural labour may have tied together neighbouring communi¬ 
ties, and may even have fed into a web of obligation and exchange 
which could help to explain the striking cases of movement of more 
conspicuous commodities such as Dholiana marble. 


II. The material evidence 

The following section constitutes a review of the current state of ar¬ 
chaeological knowledge of Early Iron Age and Archaic Arkadia. 29 In¬ 
evitably, in a region where several major excavations continue and 
where much is under study and unpublished, this cannot be a wholly 
comprehensive account. It is also important to acknowledge significant 
imbalances in the extent and nature of research in different parts of the 
region, and the many gaps which result. Indeed, while the epigraphical 
record may help to fill some of these gaps, later literary testimonia (no¬ 
tably in the work of Pausanias) highlight the number of outstanding 
questions. 30 Nonetheless, some attempt at a synthesis of the increasing 
body of data of our period is much needed, and I have endeavoured to 
make the following account as thorough as possible. In terms of the ex¬ 
tent and frequency of excavation, eastern Arkadia has received most at¬ 
tention whereas central Arkadia remains poorly understood, and while 
some of the major sanctuaries in the southwest and Azania have been 
explored, important city sites such as Kleitor, Psophis, Heraia, and Phi- 
galeia have received limited attention at best, and only rarely excava¬ 
tion. This has two principal consequences. First, the distribution of 
Early Iron Age evidence is likely to be biased towards eastern Arkadia, 
since pottery of this period seems to be generally poorly represented in 
surface collections (where it can also be hard to date). 31 Secondly, the 
extent of sanctuary excavation, in comparison with our very limited 
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knowledge of early settlements, gives a skewed picture. One might 
argue that this is of little significance in a discussion of group identities, 
where ideological expression is of foremost concern. Nonetheless, 
without proper understanding of local context, we are deprived of sig¬ 
nificant information with which to interpret sanctuary development. 
Equally, and more surprisingly given the nature of the record in most 
other regions, grave finds are very few indeed. It is possible that this re¬ 
flects genuine differences in contemporary practice, but the difficulty of 
dating graves which lack offerings should be noted, as also the lack of 
excavation of major settlements (and especially the identification and 
exploration of the approach routes along which one might expect 
graves to be situated). 32 The same may be true of the Archaic period. 
The Kalavrita valley is currently the only part of ancient Arkadia to 
have produced a sequence of burials covering both periods; indeed, this 
is one of the main material traits distinguishing northern Azania. 

It is clear that these various considerations make it impossible to sus¬ 
tain negative conclusions. Nonetheless, an appraisal of the current state 
of our evidence is a valuable first step in delimiting contrasts and com¬ 
parisons within Arkadia as a whole. It is worth emphasizing from the 
outset that there are significant material and developmental differences 
between the east, Azania and the south-west, and that these distinctions 
correlate with the very different environmental circumstances of these 
areas. These circumstances have been widely discussed, and it would 
be otiose to reiterate them here. 33 It is, however, important to stress that 
while these local patterns of development are in essence straightfor¬ 
ward to characterise (albeit somewhat impressionistically), their geo¬ 
graphical limits are by no means as clear cut as the internal divisions 
traceable within, for example, neighbouring, Achaia. 34 The way in 
which sites are grouped in the following discussion is therefore a best 
approximation, recognising that awkward loose ends remain. 

1. Eastern Arkadia 

Following the geographical emphasis observed in the Homeric Cata¬ 
logue of Ships, the first area to be considered is Eastern Arkadia, begin¬ 
ning with Mantinea . 3S The Mantinea valley, through which ran several 
important routes into the Argolid and south towards Sparta, is the cen¬ 
tral of three high inland valleys which extended north-south through 
most of eastern Arkadia. It is separated from Orchomenos to the north 
by Mt. Armenias and the Anchisia hills, and from its southern neigh¬ 
bour, Tegea, by a narrowing of the plain by Mitika. Mantinea con- 
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trolled two small subsidiary valleys to the east, Louka and Nestane, and 
probably also Kapsia to the west, 36 but there is no evidence for activity 
in any of these areas during our period (Nestane was prone to flood in 
Pausanias’ time [8.7.1]), and it is clear that expansion of this kind was 
an essentially Classical-Hellenistic phenomenon, and earlier activity 
seems to have been closely spatially focused. The Mantinike is divided 
from the Argolid by the Artemision range of mountains; the signifi¬ 
cance of this border is evident from Geometric times onwards, since 
fragments of miniature cups and other small votives found beside the 
road-cutting at modem Portitsa (identified with the ancient Klimax) 
may suggested a small wayside shrine of Hermes. 37 Like Tegea to the 
south, Mantinea was seen as a product of synoecism by later commen¬ 
tators; proposed dates for this range widely, but I follow Hodkinson & 
Hodkinson in placing it at some point during the first half of the fifth 
century, immediately following our period. 38 

The site of the main centre before synoecism, Ptolis (Paus. 8.12.7), 
has been located on the hill of Gortsouli ca. 1km north of ancient Man- 
tinea. 39 Following a long period of Neolithic-Mycenaean settlement, 
there was a hiatus in activity until the establishment of a shrine prob¬ 
ably to Artemis (Paus. 8.12.3,5,7) at the very end of the eighth century. 
From then on, there is no evidence of settlement on the hill - this ap¬ 
pears to pertain even into Roman times. 40 It is therefore necessary to as¬ 
sume that settlement was scattered on the surrounding plain, even 
though there is as yet little evidence of our period. Geometric pottery is 
reported from Milia (ca. 200m southeast of the later city wall of Man- 
tinea), Protogeometric and Geometric pottery (including two kraters) 
found at Mantinea remains unpublished, 41 and what is described as a 
small Late Geometric cemetery of individual cist and pithos graves 
(poorly furnished, containing mainly pottery) has been excavated at 
Ayiolias Artemisiou. 42 As Voyatzis notes, votives (comprising Subgeo¬ 
metric and Protocorinthian pottery, a Late Geometric bronze cage and a 
few pins) constitute the earliest evidence for the Ptolis shrine. Here it is 
interesting to note the weakness of links with Tegea, immediately to the 
south. Tegea was the location of an important school of bronzeworking 
during the eighth century, but although Tegean bronzes travelled wide¬ 
ly, they do not seem to have been popular immediately to the north. 43 

Shortly after the establishment of cult at Ptolis, a temple was built on 
the west slope of the hill, where earlier votives were concentrated. This 
featured a pronaos , cella and adyton, and was oriented south-north (as 
dictated by topography). It seems to have been a two-phase construe- 
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tion, although there is no evidence of any major change in a plan. Phase 
A was dated by the excavator to the second half of the seventh century 
(a date which remains disputed), 44 and Phase B to the third quarter of 
the sixth. The disposition of votives along the Phase B long wall has led 
to the suggestion that they were set up on a bench or shelves, 45 but no 
other evidence of cult practice (traces of burning, for example) has been 
found. Votives of this period include some 200 female figurines, and 
many stamped bronze sheets, mirrors and jewellery. Here too, there are 
significant contrasts with Tegea - the terracotta peplophoroi , for exam¬ 
ple, are particularly distinctive. 46 The heyday of dedications spanned 
the late sixth to the mid-fifth century. Karagiorga Stathakopoulou notes 
the aristocratic character of votives during this period, stressing that be¬ 
fore and during the formal foundation of the city, Ptolis was a major 
local centre and no rustic shrine. Its continuing role in the synoecised 
Mantinea may rest on this tradition. If it was the central cult place for 
the early community (as its location would seem to imply) then the 
deity worshipped is a matter of some interest; if the nature of offerings 
implies a female deity (which is by no means clear), then the later 
choice of Poseidon Hippios as principal deity of the synoecised city 
would imply a significant change. But whatever the case, the cult con¬ 
tinued for several centuries. There was a decline in the range and num¬ 
ber of votives (and a change in types) through the Classical period, but 
since this is echoed across Arkadia and beyond, it should not be seen as 
a reflection of the peculiar circumstances of Mantinea, but rather as part 
of a wider Greek trend demanding more general explanation 47 

The city-site of ancient Mantinea was probably founded during the 
late Archaic or Early Classical period. However, with exceptions such 
as an early-mid sixth century marble kore head (probably of Argive 
workmanship) rebuilt into a Roman wall, 48 evidence for Archaic activ¬ 
ity here is mostly literary and epigraphical. Herodotos (4.161), for ex¬ 
ample, mentions Demonax, whose high reputation within the city dur¬ 
ing the mid-sixth century led him to be chosen as arbiter at Kyrene on 
the advice of Delphi. The earliest securely attributable inscriptions, 
which probably date late in the first half of the fifth century, also refer 
to legal matters. 49 The first, on a column fragment built into the later 
bouleuterion , has been interpreted as a lex sacra, although this has been 
challenged by Koemer, who notes that it refers to an unknown offence 
for which some form of fine and exile are imposed. The second, on a 
building in the precinct of Athena Alea, records the verdict in a case of 
homicide which seems to have occurred in (or in some way implicated) 
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the sanctuary, and makes reference to consultation of an oracle and also 
to a form of judicial procedure. In addition, we have evidence of six 
Mantinean Olympic victors between 500 and 460, 50 the name of one of 
whom, Kyniskos, has given rise to the suggestion of friendly relations 
between a Mantinean family and the Eurypontids of Sparta, 51 and also 
of one Praxiteles, a Mantinean emigre who described himself as ‘of 
Syracuse and Kamarina’ (perhaps a mercenary or a colonist involved in 
the refoundation of Kamarina) and dedicated a bronze group at 
Olympia (for which the base gives a terminus ante quern of ca. 465). 52 

Coincident with this evidence are the earliest remains from three 
sanctuaries in the chora. An inscribed dedication of ca. 520 refers to a 
cult at the spring of Alalkomenia close to Maira, 30 stades from Man- 
tinea (Paus. 8.12.7). 53 At Alesion (modem Kalivia Milias) ca. 1,300m 
outside the city, an Archaic phase at the sanctuary of Poseidon Hippios 
is indicated by a Doric column capital as well as ceramic finds. 54 And at 
Tripekhi, south east of Mantinea, remains of a small two-roomed tem¬ 
ple have been discovered, with an altar to the west and a further adjunct 
area all within a peribolos. Pottery and figurines from this site date 
from the late Archaic onwards, and a terracotta disc acroterion with a 
gorgon head in the centre would also imply a sixth-century date for the 
temple. 55 

Immediately to the north of Mantinea lies Orchomenos, in a well-wa¬ 
tered valley surrounded by mountains with a near-central akropolis (a 
typical situation in eastern Arkadia). Geometric evidence from this re¬ 
gion is very limited. At Kandhila-Bikiza ca. 4km from Limni, Howell 
recovered a very few eighth-century sherds on an otherwise prehistoric 
site, with Archaic and Classical represented in a further scatter ca. 
100m to the southwest (possibly to be identified with ancient Euai- 
mon). 56 At the city-site of Orchomenos itself (modem Kalpakion), re¬ 
mains of two monumental buildings have been discovered. In the lower 
city, a peripteral structure 38.5m X 15.5m (possibly, but not probably, a 
temple), was built on a marble and limestone terrace. Little is known of 
the nature, date or function of this monument, which is represented only 
by ill-preserved foundations. To the east, a deposit contained mostly 
pottery (reportedly including some Geometric, but mostly later, notably 
Korinthian aryballoi) and Archaic terracotta figurines. 57 The second lies 
west of Kalpakion church, where a shrine (probably of Poseidon or 
Aphrodite, Paus. 8.13.2) may date back to the end of the eighth century; 
the excavation report briefly mentions bronze votives (described va¬ 
guely as similar to finds from Lousoi). 58 Here the temple, dated ca. 530 
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by its architectural terracottas and Dholiana marble column capitals, 
was a peripteral (6 x 13) Doric hecatompedon, oriented east-west, with 
a pronaos but no opisthodomos. 59 A late seventh-century acroterion frag¬ 
ment would seem to imply an earlier structure at the site, but there is no 
further evidence of this. In addition, two particularly early examples of 
monumental Archaic sculpture have been discovered in the city area. 
The first is a fragmentary marble torso found on the southwest slope of 
the akropolis which bears comparison with the so-called ‘Levidhi men¬ 
hir’ noted below, and if contemporary, would seem to predate construc¬ 
tion at the Kalpakion sanctuary (albeit not by much to judge from the 
acroterion). 60 Secondly, from the akropolis comes a monumental lime¬ 
stone relief depicting two figures intertwined in the style of the Dermys 
and Kittylos relief from Boiotian Orchomenos (with which it may be 
contemporary). Here, however, there is no evidence to suggest a funer¬ 
ary function, and the fact that one figure carries a lyre and the other a 
kantharos suggests a Dionysiac, perhaps cultic, connection. 61 

Remains of two further Archaic shrines have been located in the ter¬ 
ritory of Orchomenos. At Mitikas Palaiopirgou, east of Orchomenos 
and close to the border with Mantinea, a small shrine has been discov¬ 
ered on the site of a Mycenaean settlement. Votives, including ithyphal- 
lic male figurines and Korinthian pottery, date back at least to the sixth 
century (perhaps earlier in the case of the figurines). The site has also 
produced a small temple and an altar with faunal debris of sacrifice; the 
date of these architectural remains is unclear, although the discovery of 
a Lakonian acroterion implies the existence of an Archaic structure. 62 
Whether the colossal limestone veiled female head (the so-called Levi¬ 
dhi menhir), discovered near ancient Orchomenos during the construc¬ 
tion of the road between Levidi and Kandhila indicates a further shrine 
in the area remains unclear. The piece remains controversial, but it is in¬ 
teresting to note its similarity with the torso from the city site, and if 
one accepts that it should stand at the beginning of Arkadian monumen¬ 
tal sculpture, placing it (with Felten among others) ca. 650 or earlier, 
then it predates monumental construction at the Kalpakion and Mitikas 
sanctuaries. 63 Secondly, by the church of Analipsis near Levidhi, on top 
of the highest peak of the range separating the plains of Orchomenos 
and Analipsis, Howell reports stone foundations and Archaic and Clas¬ 
sical sherds (including numerous fragments of miniatures) which he 
tentatively identifies as the shrine of Artemis Hymnia mentioned by 
Paus. 8.13.1. 64 

Moving to the southern part of the plain of Tripolis, 65 Tegea borders 
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Mantinea to the south. The Tegea plain extends for some 18km north- 
south; its narrow northern end is bordered by mountains, with a sub¬ 
sidiary plain, Parthenion, leading to passes to Argos and Akhladokam- 
bos. 66 However, Geometric activity appears to have been concentrated 
in the wider southern part. In addition to the sanctuaries to be discussed. 
Geometric sherds are reported on the otherwise Classical site of Vour- 
voura-Analipsis on the plain of Karyai (separated from the plain of 
Tegea by Mt. Koukouras), 67 and at Palaiokhori, ca. 5km southeast of 
Alea on the Tegea plain, a Protogeometric vessel was found in one LHI- 
IIA tholos tomb (of a group of nine) and Geometric sherds were present 
in fill accumulated after the collapse of another. 68 At present, however, 
the largest body of data in this area (and in eastern Arkadia as a whole) 
comes from the shrine of Athena Alea, and the surrounding area re¬ 
mains ill-understood. 69 

The cult of Athena Alea remained the principal Tegean cult through¬ 
out the city’s history - indeed, as Voyatzis notes, Tegea was exceptional 
for its lack of country cults. In her chapter in this volume, Voyatzis has 
given a detailed account of the Geometric remains, notably the two 
(or perhaps three) eighth-century apsidal temples and their associated 
metalworking facilities, and the important pottery deposits which pre¬ 
date the earliest temple so far excavated by over two centuries. 70 1 there¬ 
fore merely note that the last of the eighth-century temples was des¬ 
troyed during the third decade of the seventh century; 71 evidence for its 
immediate replacement is slight (largely due to the effects of later 
building) but sufficient to indicate that some construction stood on the 
same site, as one might expect at a sanctuary otherwise so active 
through the seventh century. 72 This was replaced at the end of the sev¬ 
enth century by a lavish and influential temple which was probably the 
earliest Arkadian public building to be constructed even partially in 
marble (although this is unsurprising given the presence of the Dholiana 
quarries close by in Tegean territory). 73 It is oriented east-west, with a 
double internal colonnade and a closed adyton at the rear, and on the 
basis of the cella layout it may be inferred that it was probably perip¬ 
teral (6 X 18). In terms of proportion and construction details, 0stby 
puts it between the Argive and the Olympia Heraia, influenced by the 
former and perhaps influential upon the latter (an issue to which we will 
return). While it is more primitive than Olympia, a variety of traits, in¬ 
cluding the proportion of the cella, the foundation construction, and the 
column cuttings are closely similar. In short, the Alea shrine shows a 
very swift and varied building sequence up to the end of the seventh 
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century, and this in turn serves to highlight the subsequent inactivity 
until the temple fire of 395/4 (Paus. 8.45.4) followed by the construc¬ 
tion of the Skopaic temple in the mid-fourth century. 74 There is no 
reason to assume that the earlier temple could not have been updated or 
replaced, and certainly investment in sculpture continued apace. Pausa- 
nias refers to a gilded xoanon of Apollo as the work of the Cretan 
Cheirisophos (8.53.7, possibly seventh century), and to an ivory cult 
statue of Athena Alea by Endoios (8.46.1, sixth century), and preserved 
evidence includes a fragmentary Dholiana marble relief of ca. 520-510 
which depicts an enthroned woman making an anakalypsis gesture with 
two males to her right, itself a close reflection of a sixth-century relief 
from Asea (see below). 75 Architectural conservatism may reflect the 
emergence of a ‘traditional’ symbolic role for the temple, perhaps 
reflecting its place within the synoecised city and perhaps representing 
successful resistance to Sparta. In any case, its contents came to include 
significant mementos of Tegean local history; according to Paus. 
8.46.1-5, both the cult statue and the hide of the Kalydonian boar were 
salvaged from the 395 fire, and the statue survived to be brought to 
Rome by Augustus after Actium and displayed in his Forum. IG V.2 3, 
found just north of the temple (but perhaps not in situ), is our best evid¬ 
ence for later fifth-century magistracies including those centred on the 
shrine. 76 The place of the temple in communal life is further indicated 
by an inscribed bronze plaque of ca. 450-425 which records two con¬ 
tracts (one of which was cancelled) concerning cash deposits made at 
the temple by Xouthias son of Philachaios, probably a Spartan trying to 
evade local currency regulations. With its reference to thethmos, this 
implies a regular shrine mechanism for dealing with such transac¬ 
tions. 77 

In terms of the quantity, variety and richness of votives, the eighth 
and seventh centuries were the heyday of dedication, as Voyatzis stres¬ 
ses, and this may be reflected in the construction of some form of prob¬ 
ably ancillary structure north of the temple during the seventh century. 78 
The variety of symbolism evident in small bronzes is particularly stri¬ 
king; 79 apart from the standard range of animals (albeit with deer unique 
in Arkadia), one might cite human imagery, including figures separ¬ 
ating two quadrupeds, side-saddle female riders, 80 squatting ‘monkey’ 
types, 81 hydrophoroi, helmeted males, a bear-headed figure, and two fe¬ 
male nudes. Imports are few, and as Voyatzis stresses, most bronzes are 
products of a Tegean workshop (noting evidence for bronze-working on 
site) capable of drawing on an eclectic range of North Greek, Argive, 
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Lakonian and Korinthian influences. 82 The pattern of distribution of 
Tegean products and styles is striking - with the exception of Lousoi, 
they are rarely found beyond the east (other than at Sparta and Olympia, 
outside Arkadia altogether). 83 Pottery is at its most abundant and varied 
in Late Geometric, with a wide range of open and closed shapes princi¬ 
pally linked to dining, but Archaic finds include a small but growing 
number of bronze cups and small bowls, enriching the dining assem¬ 
blage. 84 In considering the origin of this wealth and the claims made 
through its display, the obvious point to stress is the shrine’s position by 
a main route of communication (surely a major factor underlying the 
much earlier southern connections discussed by Voyatzis in this vol¬ 
ume, as well as the later Geometric connections noted above). 85 The op¬ 
portunities offered by this position were surely great. Far from being in 
a position of vulnerability, from the southern perspective of Sparta, sev¬ 
enth and sixth-century Tegea must have seemed both an attractive prize 
and a threat, 86 and it would therefore be a mistake to cast it as a 
marginal community or a potential victim. 

As the longest lived site in the area, it is perhaps inevitable that the 
sanctuary should have become the focus of Tegean city life. As in the 
case of Mantinea to the north, the formation of the Tegean state is as¬ 
cribed to synoecism by both Paus. 8.45.1 and Strabo 8.3.2. Proposed 
dates for this range from the end of the seventh to the mid-fifth century 
(Strabo has it by implication at ca. 478-473 BC). And although the ma¬ 
jority of excavated city remains (including the walls, theatre, and gym- 
nasion) are fourth century at the earliest, there is a growing body of 
evidence to indicate that other facilities were beginning to develop 
around the Alea shrine by end of our period, a rather different pattern 
from that noted in Mantinea. Scattered ceramics and architectural mem¬ 
bers date from at least the late seventh century (although the structures 
to which they belong have yet to be discovered), 87 and a stele of ca. 
500-480 marked a precinct of Aio<; Ztopnao. 88 Although the stadium 
has yet to be located, an Archaic origin for the games at Tegea men¬ 
tioned by Pindar (Nem. 10.47, probably the Aleaia noted by Paus. 
8.21.2, 8.47.3) may be inferred from a stele of ca. 500-475 giving 
proedria to the Pansitimidai. 89 A stele of ca. 500 to Athena Alea records 
a victor dedication, although the games concerned are unknown. 90 Both 
Polyb. 5.17.2 and Paus. 8.48.4 imply that the Tegean citadel played an 
important role in sixth-century conflicts with Sparta, but its exact loca¬ 
tion remains unresolved. 91 Probably the best candidate is the hill of 
Ayios Sostis, the highest point in the area; here a shrine, perhaps of 
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Zeus Klarios, has produced a votive deposit in a natural crevice which 
contains figurines dating back to the late sixth century. 92 

One other shrine further south in Tegean territory, on the summit of 
Psili Korfi, 1520m above sea level, also dates back to the late eighth 
century. 93 As Voyatzis notes, pottery and bronze votives found here 
show very close links with the Alea shrine, and the majority of bronzes 
come from Tegean workshops - two miniature lead kouroi are at pre¬ 
sent unparalleled at Tegea, but otherwise the votive assemblage is a mi¬ 
crocosm of that at Alea. The temple, which dates ca. 560-550 was a 
small (14 x 6m) Doric prostyle construction in marble from neighbour¬ 
ing Dholiana (it is in fact the earliest all stone temple in Arkadia and 
one of the earliest all marble buildings in the Greek world). 94 A number 
of other rural shrines have been discovered in Tegean territory, but none 
have been sufficiently investigated to enable us to draw conclusions 
about whether the level of investment at Mavriki was exceptional. 
Foundations of two temples were excavated at the east end of the vil¬ 
lage of Parthenion on the plain of Tegea, close to the road from Ayior- 
yitika; by the larger of these was found the well-known monumental 
seated female figure, an Argive work of ca. 630 95 Close by, some 
1.5km east of Parthenion, part of an early Classical hoplite relief found 
on a hilltop may have been a boundary marker. 96 Near Lithovouni in the 
central part of the Steno plain, an Archaic cup inscribed HIEP[ON] was 
found among fifth-century material. The inscription implies a shrine of 
some form, but the deity is unknown. 97 Mavriki, as Voyatzis points out, 
was an important deme of synoecised Tegea, and the shrine’s develop¬ 
ment may somehow relate to the process of synoecism. An alternative 
(and not incompatible) explanation, offered by Romaios, rests on its 
role as a frontier shrine by a key point on a main road. Its sixth-century 
monumentalisation may relate to the Spartan threat, but as at Tegea it¬ 
self, it may also reflect exploitation of the opportunities offered by a 
roadside position close to what may have been a crucial border. 98 

Immediately to the southwest of Tegea lies Pallantion, one of the 
smallest Arkadian city-states, centred on a small plain which is effect¬ 
ively an adjunct to the Tegean plain within the same complex (the po¬ 
litical separation but physical proximity of the two cities is exemplified 
by the tradition that Stesichoros was exiled to Pallantion from Tegea ca. 
560-550). 99 Epigraphical evidence from Pallantion is slight; a miniature 
bronze cauldron, inscribed YoaiXapoq ov<e>0uae on its rim, dates to 
the late seventh century or the first half of the sixth, and a similar for¬ 
mula appears on a Late Bronze Age axe head inscribed and dedicated 
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ca. 500-475. 100 A sixth-century stele inscribed htepov, re-used in the 
church of Ayios Christophoros, was probably the boundary marker of a 
shrine. 101 The principal evidence of our period, however, is a collection, 
at present unique in Arkadia, of four temples on the hill of Ayios Ioan- 
nis. The ambition implied by such a building programme undertaken by 
a very small state perched somewhat precariously between Tegea and 
Asea is self-evident. But the fact that the four buildings continued to 
operate together and were maintained and modifed over several cen¬ 
turies, raises interesting questions of their respective functions. Clusters 
of temples within sanctuaries are a western Greek phenomenon, and ex¬ 
planations for them have included patronage by different families, 
ethnic or interest groups within the colonial population. 102 At Pallan- 
tion, however, there is architectural support for differences in function 
which may suggest a sophisticated complex of politico-religious roles. 
It is therefore worth pausing briefly to review the four constructions. 

Temple A, 103 the earliest, sits on a small terrace on the southeast 
slope of the hill. It is a relatively plain structure, probably of mud brick 
on a rubble socle, basically, but not perfectly, rectangular (ca. 6 x 
9.20m), with no internal subdivisions and an eccentrically placed en¬ 
trance in the southeast comer. Its Korinthian tiled roof was probably a 
post-sixth century replacement for a lighter original in another mater¬ 
ial; 104 this may have been added (and the walls perhaps strengthened) at 
the same time as a marble altar was set up over the earlier internal 
hearth. The altar and the presence of an aniconic ‘herm’ (possibly a cult 
statue) indicate the building’s cult function, 105 but the internal hearth 
also puts it into the category of hestiatoria and prytaneia . l06 0stby has 
compared it to the Archaic hestiatorion at Perakhora (the so-called 
Temple of Hera Limenia), and to the somewhat earlier bouleuterion- 
temple of Apollo at Dreros. 107 The Perakhora comparison seems the 
stronger, and in the absence of internal evidence from Pallantion, offers 
the best evidence for a date at the end of the seventh century or slightly 
later. 108 The large capacity of the undivided cella (in comparison with 
Temples B and C) and the internal hearth may imply a meeting func¬ 
tion, and the fact that the building continued in use alongside the later 
temples implies that this was complementary to whatever went on in 
and around these other buildings. 

Temple B, 109 on top of the hill near the later fortification wall, was a 
similarly simple construction with stone and mud mortar walls on a 
foundation of worked limestone blocks. It is slightly smaller than Tem¬ 
ple A (4.16 x 10m), with an eastern entrance offset markedly to the 
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north. The internal arrangement is much more complex, however; a 
cross wall separates the cella from an adyton set at a lower level. This 
adyton contains the foundation of a bench or table; the fact that it is 
60cm deep implies that it is too broad for a seat, and since it is hidden 
from the cella, it is less likely to have functioned as a normal offering 
bench than to have accommodated specific ritual objects. The adyton 
form has no Arkadian parallels, and must be linked to some specific rit¬ 
ual need. No altar or votive deposit has yet been located (although vo- 
tives were found in a small room nearby connected with the fortifica¬ 
tion wall). Here too, dating evidence is scarce, but comparisons (albeit 
loose) with Bassai and Kombothekra suggest a date somewhere in the 
first half of the sixth century. 110 By contrast. Temples C and D show 
considerable differences in form. Temple C, ni set between Temples A 
and B on the south slope, originated as a long, narrow cella (5.20 x 
17.68m) built in the same technique as A and B. Limestone blocks in¬ 
side may belong to a cult statue base, as well as to two wooden column 
bases, implying an interior colonnade which would give an almost tri¬ 
partite cella division with an adyton at the rear, akin to the arrangement 
at Bassai. During a subsequent renovation (soon after 500-490), foun¬ 
dations for an external colonnade were laid, perhaps in imitation of the 
new peripteral temple at neighbouring Asea (see below), but this does 
not appear to have been completed. No altars have been found related to 
either Temples C or D, but this may be due to a combination of erosion 
and shortage of space. Finally, limited remains of Temple D are pre¬ 
served under the chapel of Ay. Ioannis on the hilltop. 112 This had the 
same orientation as Temple C and was probably part of the same build¬ 
ing project; it was similarly long and narrow (10 x 17.5), and may also 
have acquired a peripteron (5 x 10, truncated by topographical con¬ 
straints), even if this was not part of the initial plan. 

In short, Pallantion has produced an exceptional number of temples, 
united in architectural technique and also a local system of metro¬ 
logy, 113 within a very short period of time. Variations in plan, contrast¬ 
ing the unique interior arrangement of Temple B with the bouleuterion- 
like A, and the more conventional C and D (the former of which is also 
equipped with an adyton), imply some division of functions, although 
votives (while of interest for the chiefly Korinthian and Lakonian con¬ 
nections implied) 114 are of little help in this respect. The extent to which 
this investment was a response to the growing threat of Sparta or to a 
perceived need to assert local identity as distinct from neighbouring 
states (noting for example, Pallantion’s close practical ties with Tegea, 
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with whom she shared the maintenance and regulation of the Lake Taka 
waterworks), remains unclear. 115 It is, however, important to stress that 
the precise form of investment appears to have been dictated by dis¬ 
tinct, and probably well established, local needs. 

2. Southern Arkadia 

Immediately to the south west of Pallantion, Asea is in some ways a 
transition point between the cities of eastern Arkadia and the more scat¬ 
tered pattern of settlement close to the northern Lakonian border, in the 
southern part of the later chora of Megalopolis. In later times, Asea 
formed part of synoecised Megalopolis, but its earlier links with Pallan¬ 
tion in particular are suggested by the architectural development of 
Temple C discussed above, the monumentalisation of the border shrine 
at Vigla, and a ceramic assemblage which shows both Argive and Lako¬ 
nian imports and influences in contrast to the dominance of Lakonian 
further west. Asea town (modem Kato Asea Palaiokastro) has produced 
evidence from Late Geometric onwards. Two Late Geometric pots plus 
sherds and bronzes (here noted by Forsen, Forsen & 0stby) have some¬ 
times been seen as deriving from tombs on the hill, although the 
bronzes in particular may well suggest a shrine. Archaic pottery has 
been found scattered all around the akropolis, and a terracotta relief 
may date back to the end of the Archaic period. 116 Remains of a shrine 
(perhaps of Demeter) on the north side of the akropolis include female 
figurines and also a restricted repertoire of pottery shapes connected 
with drinking (kraters, cups etc.) primarily date to the Classical period, 
but with some Late Archaic and possibly also one or two Geometric 
sherds (although their identification is not secure). 117 No early architec¬ 
ture has yet been found, although it must be emphasised that very little 
of the extensive akropolis area has been excavated. 118 

At Vigla, close to the border between Pallantion and Asea, two Ar¬ 
chaic temples have been excavated at the sanctuary of Athena Soteira 
and Poseidon (Paus. 8.44.4). The earlier is represented only by Lakonian 
rooftiles and acroterion fragments dating ca. 630-620. A small mud- 
brick and wood structure is thus inferred, and the lack of a foundation 
leads to the conclusion that it lay directly beneath the later temple. An 
area of black earth outside contained a mixture of burnt bone and small 
bronzes and terracottas, and may be an altar deposit. 119 The later temple 
dates within the second half of the sixth century, although it is hard to 
be more precise (0stby tentatively proposes ca. 540-530, allowing a 
considerable margin on either side). It was a peripteral (6 x 13) Doric 
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structure, oriented to the south (where the associated altar was located), 
with an opisthodomos, both elevation and roof in Dholiana marble, and 
elaborate floral acroteria. 120 The extent of sculptural decoration is also 
unusual. Remains of a seated lion and a dolphin (or Triton, according to 
Romaios) belong to two angles of a pediment. 121 Outside Athens and 
Corfu, pedimental sculpture is rare at this period, although lions are a 
favoured subject for which there is a near contemporary parallel from 
Sparta; 122 the dolphin, if such it is, may relate to Poseidon. A further, 
fragmentary Daedalic limestone relief dates to the late seventh century; 
it shows a female making a gesture of anakalypsis, faced by a male to 
her right. 123 It was probably a dedication associated with Temple I, but 
although Romaios’ suggestion that it served as a metope on Temple II 
remains possible, the subject would be more usual on some other form 
of architectural relief. It appears on a near contemporary Lakonian bone 
relief from Teuthis (see below), as well as on a panel from the series of 
limestone reliefs at Mykenai, 124 the latter being perhaps the closest par¬ 
allel. This is among the earliest architectural sculpture yet found in 
Arkadia, being paralleled at Tegea only a century later, and together 
with the pediment, it shows that Asean sculptors were swift to adopt 
ideas from their neighbours. Other finds are relatively few (although 
only a small area has been dug); they include human, gorgon and ani¬ 
mal figures in bronze sheet which may be the products of local work¬ 
shops using Lakonian blocks. The sanctuary does appear very wealthy, 
probably reflecting its border position and proximity to a main road; yet 
it is important to stress that evidence from other less well investigated 
sites suggests that it may not be unique in this respect. 

Remains of a somewhat later temple (ca. 500-480) at Agios Elias 
Kandreva are discussed fully in this volume by Forsen, Forsen & 0st- 
by. 125 Here I merely re-emphasise the building’s scale (and its relation¬ 
ship with Orchomenos and Tegea), the use of Dholiana marble for the 
superstructure, the absence of architectural sculpture, and the existence 
of evidence for a much longer votive sequence predating the temple by 
over two centuries (noting evidence in the form of architectural terra¬ 
cottas, discussed pp. 177-178, for a predecessor probably on the same 
site). Similarities in scale and proportion to the second temple at Vigla 
may suggest that it was a later part of the same building programme. 
However, the close relationship with the late Archaic Temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, noted by 0stby and reiterated here, is striking, and may sug¬ 
gest deliberate recourse to a different model from those used elsewhere 
(notably at Tegea). 126 Evidence of two further sanctuaries is provided by 
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the discovery of monumental seated female statues. The first, inscribed 
'Ayepo on the front of the footstool, has aroused both chronological and 
iconographical controversy (the remains of a quadruped, perhaps a lion 
or sphinx, at the feet have been seen as having cult or chthonic signifi¬ 
cance). 127 According to Curtius, it was found outside the Han of Fran- 
kovrisi, and in connecting it with a nearby shrine of Meter, Pikoulas has 
suggested that it could be her cult image, 128 although Forsen & Forsen 
prefer to associate it with the temple at Ay. Ioannis. 129 The second statue 
(dated by Spyropoulos ca. 530-510) was found in 1986 by the new Tri- 
polis-Kalamata national road in the area of Kato Asea; subsequent ex¬ 
cavations here reportedly unearthed traces of a shrine and a building. 130 

In short, in addition to evidence from the akropolis site, Asea has 
produced a total of five rural sanctuaries, revealing a progressive con¬ 
cern from the late seventh century onwards with marking boundaries, 
beginning with that with Pallantion to the east. Rural settlement is har¬ 
der to detect, not least because, as Forsen & Forsen emphasise, surface 
evidence consists largely of painted tile and very worn pottery which is 
generally hard to date. 131 Nonetheless, Archaic pottery has been identi¬ 
fied in surface collections at Ayios Yeoryios (ancient Athenaion, Paus. 
8.44.2-3), Lianou, Palaiokhora Dhorizas, and at two locations close to 
Ay. Athanasios Dhorizas. 132 It therefore seems that there was an expan¬ 
sion of settlement probably just before, or coincident with, the estab¬ 
lishment of the sanctuaries, a phase of activity linked by Forsen & 
Forsen with polis formation. 133 

North of Asea lay Peraitheis, discussed in this volume by Pikoulas 
(site no. 25, pp. 275-276) and Forsen, Forsen & 0stby (p. 184), noting 
the likelihood that its urban centre is to be located at Arakhamites. 134 
Further north, beside the road just outside modem Mainalon (Zara- 
kova) in the Helisson valley, is the foundation of a late Archaic temple 
tentatively identified with the sanctuary of Artemis Lykoatis which be¬ 
longed to Lykoa (Paus. 8.30.1, 8.36.7). Archaic and Classical pottery 
and architectural terracottas have also been recovered from the site. 135 

West of Asea, in the southern part of the later territory of Megalopo¬ 
lis, the nature of the evidence changes markedly. The fact that it mostly 
consists of pottery from surface collections explains both the relative 
chronological imprecision, and probably also the extreme shortage of 
Geometric finds (something which, as Pikoulas points out, otherwise 
seems surprising given the stable settlement structure evident from Ar¬ 
chaic times onwards). Nonetheless, it seems that a major expansion of 
settlement into this area occurred from the sixth century onwards, prob- 
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ably coincident with the formalisation of the road system described by 
Yanis Pikoulas. By contrast with the Argive and Korinthian imports and 
influences evident further east, pottery in this area is strongly Lakonian 
in character throughout our period, with local production at both 
Oresthasion and Malea. 136 As Asea, this area is Mainalian territory; the 
ethnic Arkas Mainalios is first found during the fifth century in the epi¬ 
gram set up at Olympia by the mercenary Phormis and quoted by Paus. 
5.27.2. 

Due west of Athenaion, close to the modem road between Perivolia 
and Mallota, lies Haimoniai (Paus. 8.44.1). 137 The only possible (but 
questionable) indication of Geometric activity here comes not from the 
city site itself, but from Mallota Kokkaliara slightly to the north (by the 
5km marker on the Megalopolis-Tripolis road), 138 a site which has oth¬ 
erwise produced (mainly late) Archaic pottery. On and around the city 
akropolis, the earliest pottery is late Archaic/early Classical, 139 and the 
same is true at one further related rural site to the south, at Mallota 
Rakhes. 140 Evidence of monumental Archaic public building consists of 
one Doric poros column capital found at Perivolia, although it is un¬ 
clear whether this originated from Haimoniai, or whether it represents 
an earlier phase of a temple found partially rebuilt into the church of Ay. 
Marina at nearby Perivolia (Rousvanaga). 141 

Similar evidence comes from Oresthasion (modem Anemodhouri) to 
the south east. Two possible Geometric sherds have been found on the 
Akropolis, but otherwise the earliest secure evidence is Archaic (and 
mainly late Archaic). 142 The strategic position of the site, by the main 
road running into northern Lakonia, is clear, and there are also three 
main water sources in the immediate area. 143 Its border location, be¬ 
tween Asea and Lakonia, is also likely to have had a major impact on its 
development. At least one small Archaic shrine close to the border with 
Asea is attested by architectural debris and pottery found at Ay. Ioannis 
and Karies Lakka (sites 200m apart and surely part of one complex). 
The latter has also produced a Lakonian acroterion of the mid-late sev¬ 
enth century, which surely implies an earlier building phase than other¬ 
wise attested, although exactly where this was remains unclear. 144 ' 

Probably the greatest impact on local perceptions of identity resulted 
from relations with Sparta. Oresthasion was a Mainalian settlement, 
and the existence of two parallel ethnics is shown by the description of 
the boy boxer Tellon as Arkas Oresthasios on his Olympic victory dedi¬ 
cation in 472, 145 yet as Mainalios in POxy 222. Since the Mainalians 
occupied most of the borderlands with Sparta (at least as far as the 
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Alpheios, beyond which were the Parrhasians), the notion of a collec¬ 
tive sense of political position is quite conceivable. Indeed, under these 
circumstances, recourse to the double strength of community identity 
and wider group solidarity might seem advantageous. Yet as has often 
been pointed out, the name Oresthasion implies a clear link with Sparta 
by the sixth century at the latest. 146 Orestes occurs in Arkadia, but as 
Pikoulas emphasises, he seems to have been introduced rather than 
being a genuinely local hero, whereas his role in Lakonia is well estab¬ 
lished (see, for example, Tyrtaios fr. 2 on the Return of Herakleidai , and 
also the importance attached by the Spartans to the recovery of his 
bones from Tegea, Herodotos 1.67). It is possible that the adoption of 
the myth/name may date as early as the eighth or seventh century, coin¬ 
cident with the strong Lakonian influence noted at Tegea, and may thus 
predate the formative period of Classical political ties in this area. But it 
seems at least as likely that it reflects the links imposed by Orestha¬ 
sion’s position on the road system formalised by Sparta probably 
around the mid-sixth century, the security of which would clearly have 
been of continuing concern. 

The (retrospectively attested) perioikic status of nearby Leuktron and 
Malea should also be seen in this light. 147 Neither site has produced evi¬ 
dence earlier than the second half of the sixth century. The settlement 
at Malea (Paus. 8.27.4), modem Voutaras Maliokambos on the east 
bank of the Theious, came to cover an area of some 150 stremmata, with 
extensive traces of architecture. 148 Archaic evidence is modest, how¬ 
ever, comprising a few sherds (including domestic wares such as Lako¬ 
nian style pithoi and a mortarium), and a funerary stele of the late 
sixth/early fifth century inscribed ’Apeuhucicoi; in Lakonian script. This 
was found in secondary use in a well rim, and probably originated at 
Ayios Lias, the likely site of the city cemetery. 149 Leuktron , modem 
Leondari, lies on the northernmost edge of Taygetos, almost opposite 
Malea. 150 Here too, most evidence, including architecture, is later, but 
sixth-century sherds have been recovered from modem construction 
debris. The city cemetery has not been securely located, but a mid-sixth 
century tomb (containing a Lakonian aryballos) was disturbed by 
ploughing at Paloukorakhi to the east. Leuktron differs from Malea, 
however, in producing evidence of subsidiary settlement from the be¬ 
ginning, notably a sherd and tile scatter at Ay. Taxiarkhis, beside the 
road to the north of Leuktron. 151 A further roadside site, a few kilo¬ 
metres to the south at Boura Ayios Yeoryios, has produced a few Ar¬ 
chaic sherds among a collection continuing into Roman times. 152 
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The term ‘perioikic’, as Shipley has emphasised, describes a primar¬ 
ily geographical rather than a political concept, although in the case of 
Sparta, it may also involve a difference in status. Nonetheless, the fact 
that perioikic communities formed as integral a part of Lakedaimon as 
Sparta itself effectively demanded an assertion of ethnic unity, forcing 
choices upon communities, and especially upon those on the physical 
margins of Lakonia. 153 It is therefore interesting to note the different nu¬ 
ances of solution adopted within this one small area, comparing Leuk- 
tron and Malea’s acceptance of perioikic status with Oresthasion’s iden¬ 
tification with Lakonian myth tradition. In the latter case, there are hints 
that on at least one occasion this was balanced by practical links with 
Sparta’s opponents, since Paus. 8.39.4 & 41.1 refers to the heroization 
of the Oresthasian war dead who, at the behest of Delphi, helped Phi- 
galeia in her early wars with Sparta. The date of this intervention in re¬ 
lation to the establishment of Spartan control in this part of Mainalia is 
of some interest. Paus. 8.39.3 places the initial defeat and occupation of 
Phigaleia in the second year of the thirtieth Olympiad (i.e. 659), 154 
which may suggest at least one instance of overt hostility during what is 
likely to have been a formative period of power relations in this area. 155 
In short, evidence from this area reveals a complicated balance of polit¬ 
ical ties and pressures, in relation to which communities could express 
themselves in terms of community, tribal or ‘national’ identity, with 
scope for complex shifts through time. 156 It is, however, worth empha¬ 
sizing that this seems to be a phenomenon of the sixth century and no 
earlier. The only secure Geometric find in the entire area of southern 
Megalopolis is a disturbed pithos burial some way to the southeast, at 
Kiparissi Yiannolakka, 157 in the same general area as a sherd and tile 
scatter from a small Archaic settlement. 158 

In the area of modem Megalopolis, open-cast lignite mining has led 
to the discovery of a series of wells at Khoremi and Thoknia, as well as 
a shrine. The wells (which are up to 25m deep) seem to have been filled 
gradually from Archaic to Roman times with primarily domestic debris 
including much pottery (mainly water carriers and storage vessels) but 
also wooden and bronze vessels. The Archaic pottery appears mostly 
sixth-century and is clearly heavily influenced by Lakonian styles, but 
finds displayed in Tripolis Museum also include a lesser quantity which 
is Subgeometric in style and probably dates to the late eighth or early 
seventh century. 159 

Settlement in the southwestern part of the Megalopolis basin, while 
again primarily sixth-century in origin (with no secure Geometric) and 
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related to the road system, appears somewhat more diffuse. It shows 
purely Lakonian contacts, with no sign of even indirect links with east¬ 
ern Arkadia. 

At Aigys , although the earliest evidence from the city site itself is at 
present Hellenistic, a scatter of Late Archaic-Classical pottery and tile 
(ca. 50m 2 ) has been found at Kamara Xerokambi, in an area of plain be¬ 
side the road to Oresthasion. 160 The significance of an isolated chance 
find of a late sixth-fifth century Lakonian bronze goat figurine at Ka¬ 
mara Troupa, high in Taygetos, remains unclear. 161 According to Paus. 
8.27.4, Aigys was founded via the migration of Eutresioi (from the 
Spartan borderlands), but in view of the limited and late evidence, it 
seems that this tradition may be a post-hoc construct. 

Further southwest, there is evidence of settlement around the valley 
of the Xerilas, on the borders of Lakonia, Messenia and Arkadia. The 
largest site, and probably the focus of activity, is represented by two 
thick scatters of (largely Lakonian) sixth- and fifth-century pottery and 
tile at Tourkoleka (Yer(ou) to Rogi and Sitaria, 200-300m apart). 162 A 
Lakonian marble kouros fragment (dating ca. 540-530) found at Megali 
Lakka, south of Tourkoleka, probably comes from a shrine (possibly of 
Apollo Kereatas or Kedreatas) at one of these two locations, although 
its exact provenance remains unknown. 163 In the immediate vicinity, a 
small settlement at Goritsia, 2km southwest of Tourkoleka, represented 
by mainly Late Archaic-Classical surface sherds, may have been stra¬ 
tegically placed at the flattest part of the crossing into Messenia. 164 
Three smaller and more distant roadside sites, all dating from the sixth 
century, lie close to small springs. 165 

Finally, at Gatheai (Khiradhes-Sferdhouklolakka) in the far west of 
the region, a small quantity of surface sherds indicate a Late Archaic 
date for the establishment of settlement. 166 

3. South-Central Arkadia 

By contrast with the survey data which form the basis of our under¬ 
standing of the Megalopolis area, evidence from the Parrhasian ter¬ 
ritory of south central Arkadia comes almost exclusively from votives 
at shrines. Noting the limitations of research, the lack of evidence for 
contemporary settlement is striking. Given the shortage of securely dat¬ 
able early temple construction, cult investment during our period ap¬ 
pears to have consisted primarily of dedication at open air altars. The 
distinctive iconography of the bronze votives in particular raises many 
questions about the status of their dedicators, and as will be discussed, 
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these bear interesting comparison with traditions concerning the Pan- 
arkadian role of shrines in this area. 

At the shrine of Despoina at Lykosoura, 40 stades from Megalopolis, 
a few Archaic bronzes, including an Athena, shepherd and hoplite, date 
from ca. 530 onwards. 167 However, the largest bodies of data come from 
a number of shrines on and around Mt. Lykaion. Near the summit, two 
probably related altars have been identified. 168 Dedications at the altar 
of Zeus Lykaios, at the highest point, date back to the sixth century, and 
include terracotta and bronze figurines, miniature tripod fragments, and 
sixth-century Aiginetan coinage. 169 The temenos of Zeus Lykaios lies 
some 20m below the summit, and here votives (notably bronze fi¬ 
gurines) deposited within holes in the bedrock date back to the seventh 
century, the earliest being products of local workshops. 170 It has fre¬ 
quently been suggested (from Fougeres onwards) that the shrine served 
as the political and religious centre of the Parrhasian ethnos. But while 
the votive assemblage suggests a distinctive constituency, in the ab¬ 
sence of settlement evidence it is impossible to tell how far this exten¬ 
ded or to assess the role of the shrine in relation to institutions within 
local communities. Indeed, I have argued elsewhere that general models 
of the regional political role of shrines in ethnos territory should be 
treated with caution at least during our period, and that each case needs 
to be evaluated in its own particular context. 171 During the fifth century, 
not only was there an increase in the level of dedication and also the 
first monumental construction in the temenos of Zeus Lykaios, but the 
appearance of the Arkadikon coinage discussed earlier has been used to 
support the suggestion that the shrine served a Panarkadian, or even a 
Panhellenic function. 172 To some extent, it is here immaterial whether 
one regards the Arkadikon coinage as an agonistic issue probably struck 
by Heraia, or whether one accepts with Williams 173 that it reflects the 
use of Mt. Lykaion by a number of (primarily eastern) states to to rein¬ 
force their wider regional aspirations, since the perceived importance of 
Mt. Lykaion is a consistent thread. But it seems questionable whether 
this represents an established Panarkadian role, in view of the argu¬ 
ments against strong regional unity during the fifth century. 174 It may be 
that the coinage reflects an initial crystallisation of local aspirations to a 
wider role, or if the need for a regional focal point was more widely felt, 
a more remote shrine may have seemed an attractive compromise espe¬ 
cially for eastern Arkadian communities whose own shrines were too 
strongly embedded to make any one an acceptable candidate. The evi¬ 
dence is insufficient to test any hypothesis, but either view would imply 
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a new development at the very end of our period. The question of Pan- 
hellenism seems more straightforward, however. Pindar’s mention of 
foreign victors, such as Epharmostos of Opountian Lokris, Xenophon 
of Korinth, and Theaios of Argos, may at first sight seem to support a 
Panhellenic role. 175 Yet these references need to be considered in the 
context of a periodos which, as the Odes make clear, was by this time 
filled out by a wide variety of local games. In view of the extent of mo¬ 
bility among athletes and the position of Mt. Lykaion close to Olympia 
and to the major routes along which athletes would travel, it is not sur¬ 
prising to find these games, as other local festivals, attracting foreign 
participation. But this does not put them on a level with the major festi¬ 
vals which articulated the periodos , nor does it constitute evidence for 
their local or regional status. The games near Achaian Pellene, at which 
cloaks were awarded as prizes, attracted similar participation, but there 
is nothing to suggest that these were Panachaian, let alone Panhel- 
lenic' 76 - and as noted earlier, the games at Mt. Lykaion were not the 
only Arkadian event to be mentioned by Pindar (in Nem. 10, for exam¬ 
ple, he also mentions Kleitor and Tegea). In short, there is no strong 
evidence to suggest that Mt. Lykaion played a regional role before ca. 
500 at the very earliest, and even then, clues are equivocal. This is an 
important point, because at present it is hard to find any early physical 
focus for a sense of Arkadian identity within Arkadia itself. 177 

Two further shrines on Mt. Lykaion date back to our period. At 
Kretea, as Voyatzis notes, 178 the presence of two Lakonian (or Lako- 
nianising) sherds in the lowest levels of a later terrace, combined with 
slightly later bronzes, suggests that cult (arguably that of Apollo Par- 
rhasios, Paus. 8.38.2) began in Late Geometric times. One small struc¬ 
ture, a single room ca. 2 x 3m which contained small bronzes, probably 
dates to the Archaic period. Its function remains unclear; there is no in¬ 
dication that it was a temple and Kourouniotes called it a treasury, but 
its exact role (if any) in cult activity is unknown. Secondly, the sanctu¬ 
ary of Pan at Ay. Stratigos Berekla 179 is known chiefly for the sixth- and 
fifth-century terracotta and bronze figurines offered by the altar, al¬ 
though a building (perhaps a temple) may be as early as the sixth cen¬ 
tury (it cannot in any case be much later since the shrine seems to have 
been abandoned by the end of the fifth century). Terracotta subjects in¬ 
clude silens, what are probably divinities, and ordinary mortals, but at¬ 
tention has focused on a series of bronzes dating 550-450 and probably 
the products of a local workshop, which show shepherds wearing the 
characteristic pointed pilos and long mantle, and carrying a staff and 
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sometimes also an animal. 180 This has usually been seen as rustic ima¬ 
gery created for a local peasant clientele. Recently, however, Hiibinger 
has cast doubt upon the suggestion that, as represented on bronze dedi¬ 
cations, it reflects the concerns of the peasantry rather than the aristo¬ 
cracy, and suggested that the self-consciously rustic imagery, especially 
where linked with hunting, may instead relate to local rites of pas¬ 
sage. 181 But there is no reason to assume that shepherds in this area 
would automatically be poor peasants (indeed, this may have been a 
particularly lucrative livelihood in this type of environment), and it is 
worth emphasizing that the site has produced three votive inscriptions, 
including two on shepherd figurines. The social connotations of this 
imagery therefore seem less clear cut than sometimes assumed. 182 If the 
dealers’ provenances assigned to many of these figurines are accurate, 
which is by no means certain, then they seem to be concentrated in this 
part of Arkadia (which in turn seems unconcerned with the imagery 
prevalent elsewere, especially in Azania and the east), 183 and at Berekla 
of all the shrines on Mt. Lykaion. One might therefore suppose the ex¬ 
istence of social-economic concerns specific to this area, and a partic¬ 
ular role for Pan in representing them. 

4. Southwest Arkadia 

The only evidence of our period attributable to settlement in southwest 
Arkadia is a small group of late eighth-century bronzes in the Vlasto 
Collection, supposedly found in a grave at Andritsaina. 184 Otherwise, 
here too we are reliant on sanctuary finds. 

At Phigaleia, the principal polis of the area and the patron of the 
shrines on Mt. Kotilion, excavation in the theatre area has uncovered 
Doric architectural elements and two walls preserved beneath a fourth- 
century temple which point to the existence of an earlier. Archaic struc¬ 
ture. An Archaic votive inscription to Athena confirms the cult, but few 
details of votives have yet been published. 185 The only other Archaic 
find probably to be associated with the city site is a Lakonian marble 
kouros now in Olympia Museum, which dates just after the mid-sixth 
century (stylistically slightly earlier than the Tourkoleka kouros, p. 
406). From the time of its first notice by Frazer, 186 attempts have been 
made to identify this statue with that of Arrachion of Phigaleia, victor in 
the Olympic pankration in 572,568 and 564 (the last infamous for the 
posthumous award of the crown), which was seen by Pausanias (8.40.1) 
in the agora at Phigaleia. Pausanias reports that it had an illegible in¬ 
scription and this piece bears an inscription, ETAAIAA read as 
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[IljETAAAIA A, although since this is stylistically at least fourth-cen¬ 
tury, it must be a later addition. 187 Doubts about this attribution have 
tended to focus on the date and style of the piece, the coincidence of the 
find, and also the reading of the inscription, but the question of findspot 
should also be considered. Frazer reports that he was shown the statue 
in a field outside Pavlitsa during his visit to Phigaleia in May 1890, 
shortly after it had been discovered. 188 If this field was close to its place 
of discovery, and if this in turn was close to its original context, then the 
connection with Phigaleia would be secure, but both premises must be 
recognised as assumptions. One further piece of evidence from this 
general area is more problematic. A badly damaged head of a youth 
(just under lifesize) in poor quality, probably local marble, which may 
be as early as the second half of the seventh century, was recovered 
from a modem building at Moundra close to the village of Strovitsi and 
the site identified from later evidence as ancient Lepreon. It probably 
comes from a shrine in the area, although it must be emphasised that the 
circumstances of its reuse make it impossible to determine its original 
context. 189 According to Paus. 5.5.3, Lepreon was a Triphylian founda¬ 
tion, and literary evidence from the Classical period onwards shows 
that whereas the community from time to time claimed to be Arkadian, 
like most Triphylian cities its relations with its Arkadian and Eleian 
neighbours fluctuated markedly. 190 Remains recovered during limited 
excavations early this century date from the fourth century onwards. 191 
However, a sanctuary (unattested by literary sources) discovered close 
to the village of Prasidhaki to the southwest has produced a late Classical 
temple which must have had a sixth-century precursor, since fragments 
of a terracotta disc acroterion similar to that from the Olympia Heraion 
have been found (and also votives dating back into the seventh cen¬ 
tury). 192 The fact that Lepreon is named as the home of the athlete Kor- 
daphos on a bronze strip from Olympia probably dating to the second 
quarter of the fifth century 193 suggests that there was an independent 
community here by the end of our period, although whether this should 
be extended back into the previous centuries or whether Lepreon was in 
earlier times connected in any way with Phigaleia (as geographical 
proximity might suggest) remain matters of speculation. The discovery 
of two pieces of marble sculpture in relatively close proximity is inter¬ 
esting, but beyond observing that such investment implies a level of 
local prosperity, it is impossible now to establish whether they origin¬ 
ally belonged to one or two independent communities. 

Phigaleia was a mountainous region, enclosed by Mt. Kotilion and 
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Mt. Elaion, and highly fragmented. In view of this distinctive topogra¬ 
phy, Jost has stressed the importance of rural shrines and of the proces¬ 
sions which linked them to the city, 194 and it is clear that the origins of 
this interest can be traced back into our period. At the sanctuary of 
Apollo at Bassai, early votives have been associated with burnt de¬ 
posits to the north and northwest of the later temple. As Voyatzis des¬ 
cribes (pp. 137-138), these date back to Late Geometric, although no 
contemporary pottery has been found; an increase in votives from the 
mid-seventh century onwards is rapidly followed by the appearance of 
Early Korinthian and subsequently Lakonian III pottery, and during the 
sixth century by Eleian (by which time a local pottery workshop had 
probably been established). 195 Conspicuous among metal votives is 
miniature bronze and iron armour, and what has been interpreted as 
debris of iron working north of the temple suggests that much of this 
was locally produced (although the date of this debris remains a matter 
of debate). 196 A few imports have been found, 197 but the workshop evi¬ 
dence, combined with distinctive styles and a preference for locally 
available lead and iron over bronze, contribute to an impression if not 
of isolation, at least of a focus on local answers to local needs. The 
miniature armour has long been recognised as evidence of a special in¬ 
terest, and while the idea is not unique to Bassai (see below), these are 
largely local products which appear stylistically distinct from, and more 
realistic than, finds further east. Snodgrass has seen these as the dedica¬ 
tions of Cretan mercenaries, whereas Cooper has proposed a specific¬ 
ally Phigaleian mercenary link, noting that Phigaleia was forcibly allied 
with Sparta after aiding the Messenians in the mid-seventh century 
(Paus. 8.39.3-5). 198 Whatever the case, as Fields has recently pointed 
out, the connection between Apollo and military interests of various 
sorts was already evident by this time, and this in turn must cast further 
doubt both upon the late date for Apollo’s epithet Epikourios implied 
by Pausanias’ statement (8.41.7-10) that it derived from his aid to the 
Phigaleians in time of plague during the Peloponnesian war, and upon 
the inference of a primarily medical, healing, sense of Epikourios 
here. 199 Furthermore, in the absence of any altar or ceramic evidence of 
drinking or dining of the kind common in Greek sanctuaries, consider¬ 
able emphasis must be placed on the act of dedicating votives at this 
particular site and the interests thus represented. 200 

There is general agreement that the first cult building on site, located 
some 10.5m south of the Iktinian temple, dates ca. 620-580. Thereafter, 
as Voyatzis notes (p. 137), the sequence of events becomes controver- 
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sial. 201 Cooper argues for a formal second building phase some 25-50 
years later, with the addition of an opisthodomos and the replacement of 
the roof, whereas Kelly prefers to see piecemeal changes to one basic 
foundation, with the later set of Lakonian tiles reflecting repairs to a 
roof following a fire (noting burning on the earlier set). Both, however, 
are agreed on the extent to which features of the Archaic temple inclu¬ 
ding the use of engaged interior columns, the north entrance, and per¬ 
haps also the location of a freestanding votive column (if placed inside 
the building), foreshadow what have been regarded as exceptional traits 
of the Iktinian structure. The question of whether the first construction 
at Bassai was part of a wider programme is equally debatable. Cooper ar¬ 
gues that it was coincident with two smaller temples (of Aphrodite and 
Artemis Orthasias) at Kotilon, 202 noting similarities in the cella size 
and in the one Archaic antefix discovered here, and stressing that the 
limited duration of the only excavation campaign here (10 days) may 
serve to explain the paucity of comparative evidence. Both Kelly and 
Voyatzis, however, 203 note that the antefix is the only evidence from 
Kotilon (architectural or otherwise) datable to the sixth century; the ex¬ 
cavator, Kourouniotes, states that the temples were in use in the fifth 
century. In the light of this, it seems most likely that construction at Phi- 
galeia’s rural shrines proceeded piecemeal rather than via any regional 
programme. Further controversy surrounds the process of movement to 
the Classical site. Kelly regards the Archaic structure as the only pre¬ 
cursor of the Iktinian, remaining in use until the fourth century. Cooper, 
however, argues that the discovery of monumental ashlar blocks recut 
to form part of the foundation of the Iktinian temple points to the exist¬ 
ence of a further structure (Temple HI) which he regards as the imme¬ 
diate precursor of the Iktinian temple, dating ca. 500-475, noting that 
their scale and tooling appear wrong for the Archaic structure(s). With 
this structure may perhaps be associated pan and cover tiles from a 
Korinthian roof (and as noted above, 398 n. 104, the popularity of the 
Lakonian system during the Archaic period would point to a relatively 
late date), although as he emphasises, there is no firm evidence to tie 
these to any foundation. It is, however, worth emphasizing, with Kelly, 
that only pan and cover tiles are preserved, with no architectural terra¬ 
cottas, a fact which may well support the attribution of the roof to some 
less elaborate adjunct structure; if so, there would be no evidence for 
the roofing system of any Temple III, a fact unusual at this site. The 
blocks she prefers to associate with the foundation of the Archaic struc¬ 
ture, noting especially the need for support in the northwest comer, and 
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she further comments on the surprising shortage of other architectural 
members from any new late Archaic structure. 204 Overall, I concur with 
Voyatzis (p. 137) in preferring Kelly’s conclusion concerning the loca¬ 
tion of the Archaic temple and the building sequence, although it is im¬ 
portant to emphasise that both arguments have unresolved (and perhaps 
insoluble) difficulties. 205 

Immediately north of Phigaleia, the Kynourian city of Alipheira lies 
close to the later Triphylian border. The akropolis (modem Kastro tis 
Nerovitsas) has been the subject of limited exploration. 206 The site name, 
derived from one of the sons of Arkadian Lykaon (Paus. 8.26.5-7), 
might lead one to suppose that it laid claim to some antiquity, but as yet, 
the earliest finds, votives from the Athena shrine, rarely predate the late 
eighth century. The earliest find is a PG pin, 207 and a number of the 
other small bronzes (notably bronze spirals and repoussee bands) illus¬ 
trated by Orlandos may also be earlier than the eighth century. Yet 
while further research may reveal more material (as recent research at 
Tegea has highlighted), at present potentially early dedications seem to 
be few and, as will be reiterated in connection with the closely similar 
case of the extramural sanctuary at Psophis (pp. 422-423), it is gener¬ 
ally difficult to know how to interpret such isolated finds and to date 
their deposition. Otherwise, while a late eighth- century date for the cult 
seems relatively secure, dedications remained few until the mid-sixth 
century. Thereafter, a wide variety of bronzes include decorated sheet, a 
Lakonian cauldron (ca. 550-500), pins and jewellery, accompanied by 
iron spearheads, lead coronae, and terracotta figurines (although not as 
yet, pottery). 20 ® That offerings reached monumental scale is indicated 
by a fragment of the arm of a probable kouros. 209 The temple is a simple 
cella (without pronaos or opisthodomos), oriented south-north, with an 
elongated 6 x 15 colonnade, and a roof of Dholiana marble with 
gorgon antefixes. Its excavator, Orlandos, sought to identify two build¬ 
ing phases, an earlier (ca. 550) with wooden columns on the external 
colonnade, and a later (early fifth century) during which the colonnade 
was replaced in stone. 210 This view has recently been disputed by 0stby, 
who ascribes all the extant remains to the early fifth century, and notes 
that only two fragments of terracotta antefix and acrogeison must date 
ca. 550. These presumably belong to a structure of which there is no 
further evidence. 211 0stby also stresses architectural similarities with 
Pallantion (similarities which may be extended to the votive record 
which otherwise bears little resemblance to that of the shrines on Mt. 
Kotilion). 
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Finally, Heraia, lies in a strategically important location on the main 
lines of communication between Elis and Arkadia and across into the 
Argolid. The frontier with Elis was long an issue of debate (e.g. Paus. 
8.26.3; 5.8.6), and it is no coincidence that the only Archaic inscription 
which may explicitly refer to Heraia is a treaty of ca. 500 with Elis. 212 
Although Strabo (8.3.2) attributed the formation of the polis to syn- 
oecism from nine demes after the battle of Leuktra, 213 the polis status of 
Heraia is attested much earlier, through her issue of coinage ca. 510- 
470. 214 Excavated remains from the city centre are chiefly Roman, but 
earlier material has been found nearby at Loutra Iraias, where architec¬ 
tural spolia built into the local church were attributed to a Doric temple 
by Meyer and dated to the late sixth or early fifth century. 215 He also 
identified a further foundation on the summit at Elliniko in southeastern 
Heraia as that of an Archaic temple, noting also the discovery of sixth- 
and fifth-century pottery and Archaic terracottas. 216 Furthermore, a 
marble lion found within Heraian territory in the village of Paloumba 
and now in the archaeological collection of Dhimitsana, was probably a 
tomb marker, a clear indication of the wealth of the local aristocracy by 
the end of the Archaic period. It dates to the second half of the sixth 
century, and while it shows strong Korinthian and Naxian stylistic in¬ 
fluences, it is probably the product of a local, Arkadian workshop. 217 

5 . Central Arkadia 

Together with Azania, central Arkadia is perhaps one of the least well 
explored parts of the region. Evidence of our period is slight, but sug¬ 
gestive. 

At Basilis, visited by Pausanias (8.29) en route from Gortys to Mega¬ 
lopolis, and located in the area of modem Kiparissia, excavations at the 
end of last century uncovered remains of a Classical sanctuary, but with 
worked limestone blocks that the excavators identified as statue bases 
and dated on the basis of clamps as “probably not much later than the 
sixth century B.C.” 218 

In the territory of Eutresis, cult activity at a small shrine at Nea 
Ekklisoula (Stavros) began in the late seventh or early sixth century. 
Votives (spearheads, small iron axes, bronze pins, and Korinthian pot¬ 
tery) were deposited along a wall which may have formed part of a tem¬ 
ple (the presence of a Lakonian acroterion implies a public building). 
The deity is unknown, and the shrine appears to have been abandoned 
by the end of the Archaic period. 219 At Likokhia, figurines (mainly ko- 
rai and handmade types similar to those from the Argive Heraion) place 
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the origin of a shrine (perhaps that of Artemis Kalliste) in the late sixth 
or early fifth century, although the first temple dates later in the fifth. 220 

At Gortys, epigraphical evidence shows the use of the city-ethnic 
during the sixth century, 221 and early in the fifth (ca. 500-475) the 
Gortynians dedicated a bronze victory statue at Delphi inscribed 8ek(x- 
xav noXepiov. 222 Archaic votives have been recovered from the 
Asklepeion on the right bank of the Gortys river. Lead coronae which 
could be as early as Archaic have been found in a favissa deposit, and 
around an altar by Gate C in the city fortification. 223 More secure evi¬ 
dence comes from the Lower Asklepieion, where Korinthian Geometric 
or Subgeometric cups were found beside a ruined (and presumably 
early) wall in the west half of the fourth-century temple cella. 22 * 

A further rural shrine at Glanitsa has produced offerings (lead coron¬ 
ae and fibulae) from a small open enclosure dating from the late sev¬ 
enth or early sixth century onwards, and the wealth and variety of vo¬ 
tives (including arms and jewellery) increased greatly through the sixth 
century. At least one bronze figure depicts a hunter chasing a hare, and 
although there is no secure evidence to identify the cult, a variety of in¬ 
dications, including the iconography of this figure, have been taken to 
suggest worship of Pan. 225 

Immediately to the north, the site of Teuthis has long been identified 
with modem Dhimitsana. 226 The site is now completely overbuilt, and 
the collection and reporting of finds from the area of the modem settle¬ 
ment is inevitably unsystematic. Nonetheless, while pottery is mainly 
Classical and Hellenistic, some Geometric and rather more Archaic has 
been recovered, and this is reported to be very different from that found 
further south and west in Arkadia, where Lakonian influences are 
stronger. By contrast, a bone relief of ca. 625-600, showing a woman 
making an anakalypsis gesture, has close Spartan parallels. 227 

The city site of Methydrion has produced no early evidence, but has 
been little explored. 228 In the chora ca. 2-3km to the west, the sanctuary 
of Poseidon Hippios (Paus. 8.36.2) at modem Petrovouni, has produced 
only one Late Geometric item, a bronze group of four masked fi¬ 
gures. 229 Dance groups have been found at a number of Peloponnesian 
shrines, including Lousoi and Olympia, and may reflect aspects of rit¬ 
ual performance. As Voyatzis points out, however, the Petrovouni 
group differs in showing male figures wearing animal masks. A variety 
of interpretations have been offered, but Voyatzis’ connection between 
horse masks and rituals to Poseidon Hippios is most persuasive. 230 The 
first temple appears to date from the sixth century; apart from Lakonian 
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disc akroterion fragments, the foundation and certain blocks were 
reused in the Classical second temple. 231 

6. Azania 

The final area to be considered is perhaps the most curious and elusive. 
The Azanians, descended from Azan son of Arkas, were reputed by 
later sources to be among the most ancient of Arkadian peoples (Strabo 
8.8.1). 232 But although their memory remained strong and the archaeo¬ 
logical record of settlement indicates extensive Classical and later ac¬ 
tivity, it seems that by Classical times they had ceased to exist as a 
group in any political sense. Later commentators (e.g. Polyb. 4.70.3) 
ascribe to them a territory, but its boundaries are unknown, nor is it 
clear whether they remained constant over time. It is clear that to some 
extent, later treatment of the Azanians reflects a construct of memory: 
according to Paus. 10.9.5, the name Azan appeared on a victory group 
dedicated at Delphi in 370/69, 233 and that it could be appropriated by 
other Arkadians to enhance their antiquity is suggested by the Delphic 
response referring to the Phigaleians as ’ApxdSeq 'AC,aveq PaXavr|<pd- 
yoi. 234 But whether this is completely retrospective is unclear, although 
our earliest source for the Azanians is Herodotos (6.127), and unlike the 
Parrhasians, they are not mentioned in the Catalogue of Ships. Herod¬ 
otos lists among the suitors of Agariste, daughter of Kleisthenes of 
Sikyon, one Laphanes of Paion who he describes as Azan rather than 
Arkas. Since Laphanes follows directly after Amiantos son of Lykour- 
gos, who is described as ’Aptcaq ek Tpaite^ouvxo*;, the question of 
whether Azan and Arkas were seen as parallel or alternative identities 
by the end of the Archaic period is of some interest. The extent to which 
the inhabitants of northern Arkadia were culturally distinct in pre-Clas- 
sical times is therefore an important issue, but one to which, in our 
current state of archaeological knowledge, it is impossible to provide 
more than a impressionistic answer. 

There is a general consensus concerning the identity of the majority 
of Azanian cities. Kleitor’s central role is emphasised by the fact that it 
is named after Kleitor son of Azan, 235 Paion is called Azanian by 
Herodotos (6.127), and to these should be added Lousoi, Pheneos, 
Psophis, and probably also Kynaitha. With the exception of Kynaitha, 
all have been securely located and surface remains documented, but lit¬ 
tle excavation has been undertaken and of certain major centres we 
know next to nothing. 236 Kleitor is attested as an Archaic polis by the 
use of the city-ethnic in the sixth century, 237 but there is no such early 
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evidence among the surface remains of the city site (on the plain west 
of the modem village). 238 Only two pieces of material evidence pertain 
to our period. The first is an inscribed bronze spearhead (ca. 500-480) 
“dedicated to the Tyndarides from the spoils of the Heraians”. The 
provenance is unknown, but Kleitor seems most likely in view of Pau- 
sanias’ testimony that the city had a sanctuary of the Dioskouroi 
(8.21.4) and made a victory dedication at Olympia in the Archaic 
period (5.23.7). However, as Jeffery notes, the identification is not con¬ 
clusive, and there is at least one further candidate in Mantinea, which 
also had a shrine of the Dioskouroi (Paus. 8.9.2). 239 Secondly, a Late 
Geometric bronze bull figurine and Korinthian pottery were found at 
Vakhlia-Palaiokastro (ancient Thaliades), a site with a later fortification 
and “good period” (i.e. Classical) temple foundations. 240 

One of the very few Azanian sites to have been systematically ex¬ 
plored is the sanctuary of Artemis Hemera at Lousoi, on a plateau high 
in the foothills of the Khelmos mountains. The origins of cult in the 
eighth century are attested by a large body of small bronzes, including 
side-saddle riders, horses, bulls, birds, and a dog. Tegea is the only 
other site to have produced such a range, although as suggested earlier, 
while images and types may have been shared, more often than not the 
actual figurines were produced by local workshops with their own idio¬ 
syncrasies. Stressing evidence for bronzeworking on site, both Voy- 
atzis and Sinn argue strongly that the majority of bronzes, including 
those of the Lousoi-Olympia style group, were local products showing 
predominantly Argive influence. 241 No altar has been found, but dis¬ 
carded material consisting of a mixture of stones, numerous bronzes, 
terracottas and pottery (including Late Geometric and Archaic skyphoi 
and especially pyxides of a form distinctive to the sanctuary) was found 
around the north-east angle of the later temple. To this should probably 
also be related material deposited immediately east of the temple, and a 
further, disturbed deposit may be represented by an area of burning 
west of the later Bouleuterion. 242 What on present evidence seems to be 
the first temple can be dated to the sixth century by surviving spolia 
(fragments of an acroterion and Doric columns). 243 Fragments of a 
sixth-century cult statue are also preserved, and there has been much 
discussion of the relationship between Artemis’ image and Archaic fi¬ 
gurine types (especially those showing her as peplophoros holding an 
animal). 244 

Outside the shrine, almost nothing is known of the city of Lousoi. 
The akropolis has been located at Profitis Dias, but such information as 
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we have from that site is fifth century at the earliest. 245 The existence of 
the Classical polis is not in doubt, 246 and the fact that Agesilas, victor in 
the horse race at the eleventh Pythiad (546), could be proclaimed as a 
man of Lousoi (Paus. 8.18.8), may suggest that it dates back to the sixth 
century (Pausanias in fact cites this as evidence for the earlier existence 
of a polis that, according to his account, lay in ruins at the time of his 
visit). It is indeed likely that much earlier information remains to be dis¬ 
covered. Yet it is also worth considering the (not incompatible) sugges¬ 
tion that the shrine played a political role in its own right during our per¬ 
iod. As Jost notes, “son implantation dans une region de confins plutot 
sauvage devait correspondre & un besoin durable.” 247 It is, however, im¬ 
portant to stress that while modem commentators have tended to em¬ 
phasise the remoteness of the site, this image is somewhat misleading 
since the sanctuary is far from inaccessible. Although the temple is at 
an altitude of ca. 1,200m (and the excavated section of later settlement 
at ca. 1,000m), both lie on a comparatively low hill on the edge of a 
broad valley through which ran a major route of communication. 248 1 
have suggested elsewhere that the sanctuary’s development should be 
considered in the context of a junction of distinct cultural-political 
areas, with the Pharai Valley (always part of Achaia) to the north west, 
the plains of Manesi and Kalavrita (part of Kynaitha, see below) to the 
north east, and to the north of these, Aigion, with its rural shrine at Ano 
Mazaraki, the longevity of which bears comparison with Lousoi and 
surely reflects concerns over marginal territory. 249 Commenting on the 
later tradition of the Sacred Herd at Lousoi, Sinn has suggested that the 
temenos may have served as a refuge for the local population and their 
herds in times of trouble, and that the term ‘sacred’ may reflect the 
application of the right of asylum to animals as well as humans. A 
refuge function of some sort is indeed very likely, although as Isager 
stresses, sacred herds, in the sense of animals owned by the deity and 
exploited for a wide variety of economic (including cult) purposes, are 
widely attested, and there is no obvious reason to interpret the term dif¬ 
ferently at Lousoi. 250 

Formalised cross-border relations are implied by an inscription on a 
bronze tablet, purchased on the market but probably from Lousoi, writ¬ 
ten in what Jeffery characterises as Achaian script but Arkadian dialect, 
which records part of an accord with a neighbouring city across the 
frontier (perhaps Aigai or Helike). A sanctuary is involved in collecting 
fines for infringement, but the deity concerned is not Artemis (the par¬ 
tially preserved name begins with E). 251 Artemis of Lousoi is, however. 
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mentioned by Bacchylides (Epinikion 11), and it is interesting that in 
the same ode (11.113-117), he states that Artemis accompanied the 
Achaian colonists to Metapontion. 252 This last reference in particular 
has led Tausend to suggest that the shrine was already of broader Pelo¬ 
ponnesian and central Greek significance, an argument which he illus¬ 
trates with reference to later, Hellenistic evidence. 253 Tausend cites Pel- 
lana (i.e. Pellene), a coastal city in eastern Achaia bordering Sikyon, as 
the possible home of Metapontine colonists, and the geographical dis¬ 
tance of this site from Lousoi might indeed seem to imply some un¬ 
usual connection. Yet as he acknowledges, Metapontion has a variety of 
foundation traditions (Bacchylides, for example, simply states that it 
was founded by Achaians returning from Troy), and especially given 
the extent of evidence for eighth- and seventh-century settlement in 
most other parts of Achaia, the emphasis placed on Pellana, which is 
not explictly named, seems questionable. 254 If Lousoi was indeed fre¬ 
quented by neighbouring communities in an area where boundaries (if 
they already existed) may not have held the political salience that they 
did in later times, then the cult of Artemis Hemera could well have been 
as relevant as any other to southern Achaians in particular. 255 Expressed 
in terms of later politics, this may well make Lousoi an inter-state 
shrine, although not necessarily one frequented from far afield, but it 
may be anachronistic to characterise the site in such formal terms at this 
early date. 

If it was the case that the sanctuary of Artemis at Lousoi served a 
complex of roles, from identity statement to refuge, political institution 
or point of contact with neighbouring groups, this raises the interesting 
but currently unanswerable question of the nature and flexibility of 
early political boundaries in this area. Were there already clearly con¬ 
structed city territories, or just rather looser groupings which at some 
later (but presumably not much later) point crystallised into the poleis 
attested in literary sources? 256 Although there is insufficient evidence 
(especially concerning the date of major Azanian sites) to address this 
question, even allowing for biases of exploration, it is interesting to 
note that extant Geometric and Archaic evidence in Azania is concen¬ 
trated in the northern part of the area, especially around modem 
Kalavrita. Single Geometric burials have been found at Manesi, Kom- 
pegadhi and Priolithos, 257 and seventh-century burials at Flaboura, 
Asani (formerly Krioneri) and Ay. Konstantinos (the site of an unusual 
early-mid seventh century panoply burial). 258 Activity in this area con¬ 
tinues through Classical times (see below), 259 but at present the only 
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earlier settlement evidence comes from Dhrosato Vrisariou-Lakes, west 
of the Selinous river, where extensive surface traces include a con¬ 
tinuous pottery sequence from the eighth to the first century BC. 260 
Whether or how any of these remains should be formally linked to Ky- 
naitha is unclear, not least because this is the one Azanian city whose 
location remains controversial. Mastrokostas’ identification of the 
akropolis with the Medieval kastro of Kalavrita has been challenged by 
both Pikoulas and Petropoulos. 261 The latter prefers a location some¬ 
where in the area of either Vrisari and Dhrosato, or Priolithos, although 
he emphasises that the latter rests more on the nature of the site than on 
archaeological remains, since the area has barely been investigated. At 
present therefore, the nature and structure of settlement in the northern 
part of Azania, and thus the role of the sanctuary at Lousoi, remain 
poorly understood, and many important questions remain to be an¬ 
swered. In passing, however, I stress the importance of relations with 
Achaia, not simply in terms of parallel sub-regional patterns of 
development (for example, comparison of the pattern and process of 
synoecism in the Pharai valley with changes further south will surely 
prove instructive as more data become available), but also considering 
wider communications, noting especially links with eastern Arkadia (as 
exemplified by parallels between Tegea and Lousoi). 

Close to Lousoi in the foothills of Khelmos is Nonakris, located on 
the hill of Ay. Thanasis near Peristera, where an extensive sherd scatter 
has been discovered, along with a few architectural members. 262 
Herodotos* account (6.74) of the attempt by Kleomenes of Sparta to 
bring the chief men of Arkadia here in 489 must surely imply the ex¬ 
istence of some form of settlement by the end of our period, and this 
may be confirmed by the presence of possible Archaic material (includ¬ 
ing Korinthan imports) in the mainly later sherd scatter. Whether this 
was an independent settlement or already under the control of Pheneos, 
Kleitor or Lousoi during our period is a matter of speculation. Neigh¬ 
bouring Nonakris is Pheneos. Excavated remains from the city site are 
largely prehistoric or Classical-Hellenistic, with just a few possible 
Geometric sherds reported from the akropolis. 263 In the territory of Phe¬ 
neos, however, surface remains of three settlements have been discov¬ 
ered. 264 First, ancient Lykouria (Paus. 8.19.4), which lies to the east of 
the Pheneos Basin at modem Lousion. The site was identified by 
Knauss in 1989, 265 but recent exploration by the Pheneos survey team 
has revealed an Archaic loomweight, along with a rooftile bearing the 
inscription AA (probably related to the public function of the building). 
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Secondly, on the north edge of the Pheneos basin, by the church of Ay. 
Kharalambos, two (probably late) Geometric sherds plus one Archaic 
have been identified on an otherwise prehistoric site. Finally, at Lakko- 
mata, south east of the Pheneos basin and just south of modem Mati, on 
a plateau in the borderlands with Orchomenos, pottery includes Ko- 
rinthian imports (Protocorinthian and later) as well as Archaic and 
Classical domestic wares. 

Archaic epigraphical evidence which may relate to Pheneos consists 
of three inscriptions (one from Olympia and two bought in Kalavrita): a 
bronze plaque of ca. 525 with a sacral law pertaining to a precinct of 
Demeter Thesmophoros, 266 the lip of a bronze lebes (ca. 525) inscribed 
[l]epa x(a)i ’Apxa|i(i)xt, 267 and a bronze plaque of the first quarter of 
the fifth century from Olympia with a fragment of some form of sacral 
legislation. 268 The religious character of these inscriptions highlights 
the limitations imposed by the lack of excavation; as Jost notes, 269 a 
number of Pheneos’ shrines were credited with heroic founders, but in 
almost all cases, even when shrines have been located 270 their antiquity 
cannot yet be archaeologically demonstrated. There are, however, two 
important exceptions. To the east of Pheneos is a small shrine discov¬ 
ered by Tausend at Diaselo tou Kinigou, immediately on the north of 
the road to Kleitor and Lousoi, east of Planitero where the road forks. 
Here, architectural spolia from at least two small structures are accom¬ 
panied by Hellenistic pottery, but a much earlier, late sixth-century date 
for the establishment of cult (perhaps that of Artemis Pyronia, Paus. 
8.15.9) is indicated by fragments of ca. three terracotta figurines found 
nearby. 271 Secondly, to the west, beside the road to Stymphalos at Vor- 
ros, are remains of a sanctuary which has been identified with that of 
Demeter Thesmia described by Paus. 8.15.4. Architectural remains 
from this site are late Classical or Hellenistic, but the implication of 
antiquity in Pausanias’ account is bom out by the bronze plaque per¬ 
taining to the cult noted above, which would imply that the shrine was 
in existence at least by the late sixth century. 272 A notable feature of 
both these shrines, and also the other temples in the chora of Pheneos 
listed by Paus. 8.14.1-8.17.5, is their position in relation to the principal 
roads leading from the city. 273 One further shrine has been identified by 
the Pheneos survey in a cave in Mt. Kyllene, northeast of the Pheneos 
basin. Here a large quantity of Korinthian pottery (dating from Proto- 
korinthian to Late Korinthian and including some miniature vessels) 
has been found along with terracottas of the sixth to fourth century. 274 

While not part of Azania, Stymphalos should be mentioned here as it 
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neighbours Pheneos and shared practical concerns such as the manage¬ 
ment of drainage and waterworks. 275 The shortage of secure Geometric 
evidence is characteristic of the modem Korinthia west of Killini, and 
should be understood in this broader context. 276 Survey and excavation 
of the city site has shown that it was systematically replanned during 
the fourth century. 277 However, Late Archaic/Early Classical sherds dis¬ 
placed into later contexts show that whether or not the polis town of 
Stymphalos was a refoundation, with the principal earlier settlement lo¬ 
cated elsewhere at a site as yet unknown, this site was also settled at 
least from the end of our period. 278 Furthermore, the principal shrine on 
the akropolis (perhaps sacred to Artemis) also has Archaic votives, no¬ 
tably miniature unpainted Korinthian kotylai similar to those from the 
shrine of Demeter and Kore on Akrokorinth, 279 and late Archaic-early 
Classical figurines have been found beneath the paved surround of the 
later altar. There is no evidence for a temple before the early-mid fifth 
century, but the foundation trench for that building includes Late Ar¬ 
chaic pottery. 280 Perhaps the most striking find from the interior of the 
temple is a half life-size late Archaic (early fifth century) Attic kore 
holding a hare. How and why it arrived here is a matter of some interest 
- Williams speculates that it was brought back from Athens by mer¬ 
cenaries, but it seems equally possible that it was commissioned to 
adorn the recently established sanctuary. 281 

It remains briefly to review evidence from the remainder of Azania. 
At Psophis, polis status is attested in the sixth century by the use of the 
city-ethnic, and an inscribed shield survives from a trophy dedicated at 
Olympia, ca. 500-475. 282 Material evidence is scarce, however. Two Ar¬ 
chaic protomes and a bronze handle come from an unknown location in 
the city, 283 but otherwise only later remains are known from survey and 
limited excavation of the polis centre. 284 A larger body of material has 
been discovered at a partially excavated shrine at Ay. Petros on Mt. 
Aphrodision. This was identified by the excavator, Chrysoula Kardara, 
as Psophis’ extra-mural, oracular shrine of Erykine Aphrodite close to 
the border with Thelpousa, although as Jost rightly emphasises, there is 
scant evidence to support this or any other identification. 285 A small 
quantity of Early Iron Age jewellery, plus a Late or Subgeometric terra¬ 
cotta quadruped (perhaps a centaur), led Kardara to propose that the 
cult was established by the tenth or ninth century at the latest. 286 It is in¬ 
teresting here to note similarities with the bronze jewellery found at 
Alipheira by Orlandos and dated towards the end of the Geometric pe¬ 
riod (p. 413), and this in turn highlights the difficulty, evident at many 
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Greek shrines, of precisely dating metalwork found in mixed contexts, 
since styles lingered and items may have been dedicated long after their 
production. It remains possible (but not provable) that at both sites 
these items represent the earliest offerings, but the exact date of this re¬ 
mains unclear and the absence of accompanying finds (figurines, at 
Ay. Petros until the end of the eighth century, and especially pottery) 
seems problematic. The earliest construction here datable with reason¬ 
able security belongs at the earliest at the very end of the sixth century. 
This Kardara identifies as a temple and dates ca. 500 (perhaps slightly 
earlier than Alipheira, p. 413) on the basis of the tiles, architectural 
terracottas and an acroterion fragment which are most probably to be 
associated with it. It must, however, be emphasised that the site is dis¬ 
turbed and has been for centuries a source of local building material, 
and that the majority of finds come from mixed deposits. Functional 
identification and close dating of buildings is therefore problematic, 
and the early dates ascribed to certain other structures on site, usually 
on the basis of fragmentary evidence, should be treated with caution. A 
second adjunct building to the west (the so-called threefold building, a 
long structure with two cross-walls) is assumed to have had a sixth-cen¬ 
tury first phase, although it is clear that, as at the so-called Telesterion, 
the majority of finds here are fourth century and later. Evidence for a 
late sixth- century construction rests on the attribution to this founda¬ 
tion of a small number of widely scattered Korinthian tiles and archi¬ 
tectural terracottas (notably two late sixth-century sima fragments com¬ 
pared by Kardara to examples from the temple); the presence of late Ar¬ 
chaic figurines especially around the southern end of the structure has 
been taken to indicate that it was a focus of cult. Even less secure is the 
proposed early sixth-century date for the Telesterion (so named for its 
near square shape rather than any evidence of function). Here too, da¬ 
ting depends primarily on the association of a small number of Korin¬ 
thian roof fragments, although these are too few to confirm the hipped 
roof restored for the structure; the rationale behind an early rather than 
a late sixth-century date in a region which favoured the Lakonian sys¬ 
tem throughout the Archaic period seems unclear. Equally, while the 
restoration of a fragmentary sixth-century terracotta head as part of a 
sphinx may seem plausible, the idea that this was akroterial is, as Kar¬ 
dara acknowledges, speculative, as is its association with this particular 
building. In short, while the votive record indicates a flourishing cult 
throughout the Archaic period and while there may have been consider¬ 
able building activity around 500, earlier construction dates must re- 
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main hypothetical. There is no independent evidence with which to date 
other cult features (the omphalos, altar, cult column, peribolos etc.), 
and the early dates generally assigned by Kardara are conjectural. 

While not formally part of Azania, Thelpousa , southwest of Kleitor 
and south of Psophis, marks a transition into central Arkadia. The val¬ 
ley of the Ladon running through it creates an important line of com¬ 
munication, and also gives great topographical variety. Epigraphically, 
there is clear evidence for the existence of a city here by ca. 500; a 
triglyph-like stele was dedicated by Arminidas in ca. 500-475, and the 
dedication at Olympia of the head of a staff (ca. 500-475) inscribed 
Kapo£ Sapoatoq GeXxpoiatoq confirms the existence of a city magis¬ 
tracy. 287 Such excavation as has been undertaken in the agora area and 
at most rural shrines has produced only later evidence. 288 However at 
Kalliani (Podhimata), close to traces of a cemetery, tile fragments, a late 
sixth- or early fifth-century acroterion, and other small items are repor¬ 
ted, 289 and at Bertsia, 8km south of Thelpousa, surface finds include Ar¬ 
chaic and Classical sherds. 290 Finally, at Paliopoli, northeast of Thel¬ 
pousa, close to the border with Kleitor, a predominantly Classical and 
Hellenistic shrine (possibly of Demeter), has produced two Archaic ter¬ 
racottas. 291 

The akropolis of Torthyneion has been identified with the hill of 
Kolinos, 1km northeast of Lasta on the west bank of the river Mylaon 
(the Vitina river). 292 Surface material (mainly tile and pithos) has been 
found scattered over a wide area of the hill top as well as neighbouring 
upland plain; pottery is mostly unpainted and undatable, but Pikoulas 
reports at least one Geometric sherd here, plus a few Archaic, and a 
small perforated bronze disc from an extra-mural shrine at Brikolio re¬ 
sembles ‘shields’ from Tegea (see below). In the same area, two Late 
Geometric graves are reported at Bougrianou, northwest of Kamenit- 
sa. 293 

Finally, Paion is best known from Herodotos’ reference to it (6.127), 
discussed above, as the home of Euphorion, host to the Dioskouroi, and 
his son Laphanes. Surface remains on the akropolis have been des¬ 
cribed by Papandreou, who speculates that some masonry looks as 
though it could predate the Persian wars and identifies an Archaic col¬ 
umn spondylos in the proasteion, but no systematic examination has 
been undertaken. 294 
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III. Cultural Subzones? 

As the foregoing review has highlighted, archaeologically, there are at 
least six different patterns of development across Arkadia in the period 
before ca. 500-480, and these in turn conceal further, highly localised 
variations. 295 To a large extent, identification and assessment of these 
patterns remains impressionistic. Nonetheless, it is hard to escape the 
feeling that local areas which coincide closely both with environmental 
zones and with neighbouring political circumstances constituted the 
primary cultural referents beyond the immediate community. Indeed, 
outside connections seem especially significant. Without wishing to im¬ 
ply that Arkadia was simply a passive victim of outside events, the ex¬ 
tent to which different parts of the region were naturally linked (cultur¬ 
ally and economically) to neighbouring areas (Sparta most obviously, 
but also Triphylia, Elis, Achaia, Argos, and Messenia in the case of 
Phigaleia) 296 and were forced to react to the politics of those areas, is 
central to understanding not only the pattern of differentiation between 
subzones of Arkadia but also connections between them. Considering 
outside pressure as an important factor promoting self definition also 
helps to explain chronological variation in the emergence of local iden¬ 
tity, since it is clear that among Arkadia’s neighbours, the Eleians and 
especially the Achaians were much slower to define themselves and 
their territory than the Argives or Lakonians. Furthermore, I follow Jost 
in her contribution to this volume in suggesting that the variety of dif¬ 
ferent local patterns in the archaeological record may correspond to the 
different nuances of the term polis which the Polis Centre has detected 
via analysis of Archaic and Classical literary sources. 297 These range 
from polis in the sense of stronghold (as at Mantinean Ptolis), to towns 
(like Stymphalos and also the local variant of a shrine accruing func¬ 
tions around it, as at Tegea and probably Pallantion), and also some po¬ 
litical sense of country, noting one case of exile between Pallantion and 
Tegea. Although there is no clear evidence, it may be that poleis in the 
sense of koinonia rather than physical centres are also present, if the 
distinctive iconography of the Mt. Lykaion area carries the kind of so¬ 
cio-political meaning that some have tried to read into it. 

It is indeed very hard to read any aspect of material culture outside 
this framework. It is perhaps predictable that pottery styles follow lines 
of communication and immediate external contacts, although it is inter¬ 
esting to note that there is no instance of self-consciously distinctive 
local imagery to parallel that evident in the Pharai Valley during the 
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eighth century, for example. 298 But extant monumental sculpture, of 
which there is important early evidence in Arkadia, raises more com¬ 
plex issues of emulation and patronage, and also follows sub-regional 
groupings. 299 Female images, be they seated deities (from Tegea-Ayio- 
ryitika and Asea), korai (from Mantinea and Stymphalos), anakalypsis 
reliefs (from Asea, Tegea, and Teuthis), or the strange colossal heads 
from Orchomenos, are concentrated in the east. The one exception, 
from Teuthis, is in a different medium and of a different scale, and is 
connected only by an image which recurs in Lakonia and the Argolid. 
The only image evident mainly in the south and west (albeit not solely 
if one includes the Dionysiac relief from Orchomenos) is the kouros 
(from Tourkoleka, Lepreon, Phigaleia and Alipheira) which appears in 
Lakonian style and local materials. Equally, freestanding lions, albeit of 
different scale and appearance, are attested so far only in west and cen¬ 
tral Arkadia, at Heraia and Arakhamites. There is no major difference in 
the date of the adoption of monumental sculpture between east and 
west, nor any significant difference in the basic fact of external influ¬ 
ences, merely contrasts in imagery, workshop and material. Cult images 
are attested at Tegea and Lousoi, the oldest shrine attested plus one 
which seems to have played a complex role in marginal territory, both 
of which appear notably rich and both of which share significant as¬ 
pects of votive imagery. Otherwise, pediments are attested only at Asea, 
and there are single instances of other subjects at Mavriki and Tegea. 
Clearly, there is an overall eastern bias, but it is interesting to note the 
quantity and range of material from Asea, on the southern margins of 
the eastern area, and a link point with the south and Sparta. Not only did 
Asea produce pieces, such as the early anakalypsis relief, which were 
later imitated elsewhere, but instances of pedimental sculpture at Asea 
and Vigla are striking innovations. 

Of all art forms, one might expect cross-regional connections to be 
reflected in monumental architecture. Especially in view of the extraor¬ 
dinary number of late Archaic temples in Arkadia, the likely involve¬ 
ment of itinerant labour should in theory help to spread traits widely. It 
is certainly true that some features, such as a distinctive roof system, 
with tiles, acroteria etc. derived from the Lakonian system, appear more 
widespread than might perhaps be expected on the grounds of practical¬ 
ity alone. 300 Yet others remain surprisingly local; it is predictable that 
Dholiana marble was used across the eastern area, but it is perhaps curi¬ 
ous that it was not more widely exported, and certainly interesting to 
observe gaps in its use in the east (notably at Ptolis and Pallantion). 301 
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By the fifth century. Winter has identified the elements of a distinctive 
Arkadian style of Doric architecture, 302 but it is interesting to note the 
complex and uneven progression towards this through the Archaic per¬ 
iod. Here 0stby has emphasised the central role of Tegea; as he notes, 
the late seventh-century temple was heavily influenced by the Argive 
Heraion and in turn, appears to have been influential upon the Temple 
of Hera at Olympia, 20-40 years later. 303 He therefore suggests that 
Doric entered Arkadia via Tegean contacts with Argos, and thence 
spread more widely from the second half of the sixth century on¬ 
wards. 30 ^ further major source of influence was Delphi, as evidenced, 
for example, by the closely similar proportions of column capitals at 
Agios Ilias discussed by 0stby (pp. 175-176), a form of imitation which 
even if reduced to knowledge of a mathematical formula, as 0stby sug¬ 
gests, still implies close acquaintance with the latest architectural think¬ 
ing at a major inter-state sanctuary. 305 Indeed, the extent to which the 
temple builders of eastern Arkadia in particular sought inspiration out¬ 
side Arkadia does suggest that at least from ca. 600, certain Arkadian 
communities were closely involved in interaction on an inter-regional, 
rather than a merely regional, level. 

Yet as 0stby’s analyses of Arkadian temple architecture show, the 
pattern of development within the region was far from consistent, and a 
complex pattern of locally structured similarities and differences con¬ 
tinued within eastern Arkadia in particular. Shared traits include 
metrology, column proportion, and a certain conservatism affecting, for 
example, the adoption of angle contraction (although there are notable 
exceptions at Mavriki and Orchomenos). 306 But highly varied local pat¬ 
terning long remains more common; for example, Vigla and Alipheira 
share a form of geison which is in turn different from that at Mavriki, 307 
angle contraction at Orchomenos closely follows that of the Temple of 
Hera at Olympia and has no local parallels, 308 and techniques of block 
working (notably anathyrosis) at Pallantion are closely paralleled at 
Vigla and Alipheira (noting also the relationship between the Vigla 
pteron and that of Pallantion Temple C). 309 On present evidence it 
seems that these relationships are primarily a feature of the east (with a 
slightly different circle of connections operating in the south west), al¬ 
though it is essential to note the tantalising hints of evidence from the 
less well explored central areas which are insufficient to support de¬ 
tailed comparisons at present, but which hold great promise for future 
research. 

It is, however, interesting to note the lack of close comparisons be- 
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tween the Doric architecture of eastern Arkadia and that of the south 
west. 0stby notes similarity between the adyta of Pallantion Temple B 
and Temple I at Bassai, but in general, the Bassai temple shows greater 
similarities with the Temple of Hera at Olympia and also the ‘early 
sanctuary’ on the Sparta akropolis, especially with regard to its internal 
columns. 310 Otherwise, cross-Arkadian parallels lie in older techniques 
such as the wall and foundation construction evident at Pallantion and 
Orchomenos, and later developed at Kotilion and Bassai. 311 In the case 
of these techniques, since it seems likely that they are a straightforward 
practical response to local geology, there is no necessity to infer any 
transfer of ideas across Arkadia, although this cannot of course be ruled 
out. The use of small stones with large slabs for facings or orthostats 
utilises to the full the bedding surfaces and cleavage planes evident in 
the lithologies local to many sites, minimising the need for elaborate 
cutting or quarrying. 312 It is nevertheless important to emphasise that 
beneath the overall impression of similarity there are clear underlying 
local differences in technique. At Bassai, for example, the stone socle 
of the Archaic temple walls consists of a double curtain with rubble fill 
(pp. 411-412), whereas at Pallantion and Orchomenos, where walls 
were probably constructed entirely in stone, larger blocks are used for 
foundation and angle supports and the remaining areas consist of small 
stones bound together with mud. However, these differences are not 
easily classified by geography alone (both Alipheira and Psophis show 
certain resemblances to Pallantion, for example). 313 

If the architecture of sanctuary buildings does not seem to evolve 
consistently towards a regional style, might there be greater similarities 
in cult itself? During the eighth and seventh centuries, as Voyatzis 
notes, there are many signs of local idiosyncracy, and relatively few 
cross-cutting images. 314 Nonetheless, as she stresses, there may be a 
case for suggesting, albeit tentatively, that some of the votive imagery 
at the shrines of different deities in different areas may reflect nuances 
of a basic idea with a shared mythological underpinning. Thus she com¬ 
pares the fertility-related imagery at the shrine of Alea at Tegea with the 
side-saddle riders present also at Lousoi and linked to Despoina, 315 and 
notes that the Petrovouni dance group, with its unique imagery of 
horse-headed ithyphallic males, may represent Demeter’s union with 
Poseidon in the guise of a stallion which produced Despoina. 316 It is, 
however, fair to note the debate which surrounds such identifications, 
and also to stress that the extent to which any such similarities are out¬ 
weighed by local differences is hard to assess. The assimiliation of local 
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deities to panhellenic cults (Alea to Athena for example) may be seen 
as surer evidence both of the drawing of Arkadian civic identities into a 
wider Greek framework, and of acceptance of the shared frame of ref¬ 
erence which this implies, but the chronology of this process is very un¬ 
sure. It is certainly true that there is a simplification of figurine imagery 
during the sixth and fifth centuries, but at Tegea, for example, Jost has 
suggested that Alea lingered into the Classical period and that conven¬ 
tional Athena imagery did not appear until relatively late. 317 

In short, on the basis of the archaeological and epigraphical records, 
it is hard to move beyond localised groupings of communities (poleis 
perhaps, but not city-states). Although the evidence can only support 
impressionistic comparisons, patterns of settlement and relations be¬ 
tween town and chora vary greatly between subzones. And even 
though we lack direct evidence of our period, as suggested earlier it is 
easy in principle to understand how environmental contrasts could con¬ 
tribute to, if not directly produce, locally interpenetrative economies 
based on the kind of activities outlined by Roy. There is no obvious in¬ 
ternal symbol of unity comparable to Mt. Lykaion in later times, in 
terms of a place, an idea, or a shared frame of reference. The clearest 
evidence for the deployment of dual (alternative or complementary) 
tribal and communal identities comes from the Spartan borders and 
Azania to the north, both areas where group identity and status might be 
regularly challenged, or their expression forced in different political 
contexts. 318 In general, however, as both Roy and Nielsen have stressed, 
we lack evidence for the way in which tribal ethnics were politicised 
during our period, and it remains debatable whether tribalism should be 
seen as a relatively later counter to internal tensions between groupings 
of poleis, or vice versa, as an earlier force which articulated emerging 
communities (I suggest that the two probably evolved in parallel and to 
some extent responded to each other). 319 1 would, however, emphasise 
that, despite the dangers of comparing information derived from very 
different field projects, there seem to be genuine chronological discrep¬ 
ancies in the spread of settlement in different areas, suggesting that the 
impression of an evolving regional geography noted at the start of the 
paper may have a basis in reality. Here the impact of the creation or sys¬ 
tematisation of the road system, as outlined by Pikoulas, must have 
been considerable, noting also his comments on the standard gauge em¬ 
ployed, the requirements of maintenance, and especially the demands 
of operating conditions, notably the necessity for local watchmen. 

Given the lack of evidence for any politicised sense of Arkadianness 
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during our period, it is worth considering whether we can identify any 
areas of behaviour which might help to account for the emergence of 
the kind of regional identity discussed by Thomas Heine Nielsen. There 
is some slight evidence to suggest that at least initially, the regional eth¬ 
nic may have reflected outsider perceptions (and here, as Nielsen points 
out, it is also interesting to consider the related issue of the origin of the 
sources behind the earliest literary discussions of Arkadia, see pp. 17, 
34). There is one Archaic instance of the use of Arkas without further 
qualification, and in this case it is arguable that the likely audience 
would probably not have been closely familiar with Arkadia. One 
Echembrotos describes himself thus in an inscription on a tripod ded¬ 
icated to Herakles at Thebes in celebration of his victory in the Pythian 
games. This is quoted by Paus. 10.7.6, 320 and if genuinely early, prob¬ 
ably dates to the first decades of the sixth century. We can only con¬ 
jecture about Echembrotos’ status in Thebes, but it may be that he chose 
to express his identity in the way most comprehensible to a Theban 
audience (here I concur with Nielsen’s discussion, p. 23, noting also his 
treatment of comparable fifth-century evidence). 

Apart from the residence of individuals abroad, there are two obvi¬ 
ous areas of activity which regularly brought members of different 
Arkadian groups into contact with each other and with foreigners out¬ 
side the borders of historical Arkadia. The first is participation in sanc¬ 
tuary activity, especially at Olympia. Here, however, and perhaps con¬ 
trary to expectation, there is very little to suggest that different groups 
did more than involve themselves in their own ways. Dedications of ter¬ 
racotta dance groups and bronzes of the Lousoi-Olympia region point 
to a northern connection probably from the late eighth century. Also 
northern (or north-western according to Kunze) is the script of a ded¬ 
icatory inscription to Herakles on a shield rim from Olympia. 321 From 
the east, Tegean bronzes of varying forms were represented at least 
from the eighth century onwards, and the connection in temple archi¬ 
tecture has already been noted - in view of early Argive, and slighter 
later Spartan activity at Olympia, one might argue that Tegea was be¬ 
having in much the same way as her immediate neighbours. 322 Western 
Arkadian connections, though more obvious geographically, are harder 
to trace materially and may have been somewhat different. The most 
common form of early dedication at Olympia, the tripod, is not found at 
most Arkadian sanctuaries, but the miniature examples from the sanc¬ 
tuary of Zeus on Mt. Lykaion are paralleled at Olympia, and Olympia 
was also the repository of the inscription recording the border treaty 
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between Elis and Heraia. Material evidence therefore suggests that 
Olympia was treated differently by different Arkadian groups, and that 
although it could have served as a clearing house and a meeting place, 
this did not make an impression in the record comparable to, for ex¬ 
ample, the ‘international’ sculptural record of Delphi in the late sixth 
century. 

The second, and more fruitful, area for discussion is military service. 
As both Roy and Nielsen have pointed out, Arkadia was famed as a 
source of mercenaries in Classical times; indeed, Xenophon’s Anabasis 
is an important source for the use of Arkas as means of identifying a 
mass of Arkadian troops, or of qualifying the city-ethnics of prominent 
figures. 323 But there is strong evidence to push back the importance of 
Arkadian mercenaries at least into the Archaic period. Arkadia’s mil¬ 
itary reputation may have been commented on as early as the Catalogue 
of Ships (e.g. dvepeq dyxipaxn'tai at 2.604, or extiaxapevoi 
TtoXepi^eiv 2.611). The first literary evidence for paid service (as op¬ 
posed to aid between neighbours) refers to the aftermath of Thermopy- 
lai (Herodotos 8.26.2), and slightly later, according to Herodotos 
(5.49), Aristagoras of Miletos, in trying to persuade Kleomenes of 
Sparta to intervene on behalf of the Ionian cities, argues “you must 
needs then fight for straitened strips of land of no great worth - fight for 
that with Messenians, who are as strong as you, and Arkadians and Ar- 
gives, men who have nothing in the way of gold or silver, things for 
which many are spurred by zeal to fight and die”. Poverty is a motiva¬ 
tion stressed widely by the sources, but consideration of the fact that it 
is the eastern area, and explicitly Tegea, Mantinea and Orchomenos, 
which are cited as first involved with the Persians may suggest that this 
should be nuanced, since in absolute terms, these areas have some of 
the best agricultural land in Arkadia. One might argue that the combi¬ 
nation of physical resources, lowland summer pasture (avoiding the 
strains of transhumance on manpower), 324 and proximity to the political 
concerns of the eastern Peloponnese and beyond, gave these regions an 
advantage in exploiting the opportunities offered by mercenary service 
while avoiding some of the strains of integrating a demanding form of 
seasonal labour into the local economy. Mercenary service, in other 
words, should be seen as an opportunity which imposes its own de¬ 
mands, rather than as a counsel of despair. 

The material record clearly shows that this was not a new form of ac¬ 
tivity for Arkadians. 325 The miniature arms and armour dedicated at 
Bassai from the seventh century onwards are perhaps best known. 
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whether, as noted, one follows Snodgrass in seeing them as the offer¬ 
ings of Cretan mercenaries or Cooper’s argument that they are the of¬ 
ferings of local men to Apollo protector of mercenaries. 326 These pieces 
are stylistically distinctive, but it is worth stressing that since similar 
finds from other local workships are widely distributed across eastern 
and northern Arkadia (at Tegea, Lousoi, Alipheira, Gortys, Glanitsa and 
Pallantion, to name but the principal fmdspots), the interest represented 
was clearly widespread, and can also be traced in a number of other 
mercenary-providing areas. 327 Perhaps the best analogy for the role of 
mobility in internalising an outsider perception is colonisation - a sense 
of Achaianness, for example, almost certainly appeared earlier in the 
Achaian colonies of Magna Grecia than in the Peloponnese. 328 There is 
no reliable tradition of Arkadian participation in early colonisation, 329 
but its counterpart may have been military mobility. 

Clearly, though, this can only be a partial explanation, and at present 
we are faced with the difficulty of conceptualising how and why a fur¬ 
ther layer of regional political identity came to be added by the Classi¬ 
cal period since, as Nielsen shows, aspects of the Arkadians’ presenta¬ 
tion of their own unique history may have been present by the early 
fifth century. I stress ‘addition’ since, as he argues, there is strong evi¬ 
dence to suggest that even in Classical times, local identities remained 
strong and were in some ways more important than regional, a conclu¬ 
sion which fits well with the earlier importance of community of place 
emphasised here. It may well be that the lost evidence of Archaic oral 
histories would shed light on this development, but even so, complex 
and difficult contrasts between verbal and material statements of iden¬ 
tity would surely remain. It is these very contrasts which have encour¬ 
aged me to take the situational, strategic and to some extent instrumen- 
tialist view of ethnicity outlined at the start of the paper. In the light of 
the evidence presented in this paper, the question of why Arkadianness 
should have become a politically salient concept when it did remains 
one of major importance. 
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catalogue of local eponyms descending from Lykaon which is geographically more ex¬ 
tensive (covering most of what was considered to be Arkadia by Classical times) and 
probably later, if West’s hypothesised connection with the role of Zeus Lykaios is correct, 
it seems unlikely to be earlier than the sixth century (see below). 

8 See e.g. Morgan (forthcoming-b) ch. m.l, for discussion of the complete lack of fit 
between the Korinthia of the Catalogue of Ships and the archaeological record of any 
period from the Late Bronze Age onwards. 

9 This has been most throughly assessed in the Italian west, and also in considering the 
link between Thucydides, Herodotos and Antiochos of Syracuse; of the extensive litera¬ 
ture, see e.g. Homblower (1996) esp. 19-38; Prontera (1988); Jacob (1991) 49-72. 

10 Nielsen (1996a) 139 emphasises that Herodotos calls Paion a polis. 

11 Ol. 8 (Arkadia, Pellana), 01.9 (Parrhasia, Pellana), 01. 13 (the Arkadian valleys, Pel- 
lana), Nem. 10 (Pellana, Kleitor, Tegea, Mt. Lykaion). In this sense, I follow Roy (1996) 
in accepting that community of place and local tribal identities are likely to have devel¬ 
oped at much the same time, although the precise sequence of construction of what are in 
essence parallel, non-exclusive, identities is likely to have varied across the region (and in 
many cases it may prove impossible to establish which came first). 

12 See e.g. Jacob (1980-81). 

13 Roy (1972b); Pikoulas (1990). 

14 Nielsen (1996a) 132. 

15 Hall (1997) ch. 3 emphasises the link with kinship, but we lack evidence to discrim¬ 
inate between kinship as an organisational principle and as the rhetoric of association. In 
any case, a complete search of attestations prior to the mid-fifth century does not suggest 
that kinship connotations were so prevalent as to permit their automatic inference. 

16 A point also clearly made by Fors£n & Fors6n (1997). 

17 Nielsen (1996a) 132-134. 

18 Hejnic (1961) claims that they can be traced down at least into the fourth century, see 
conclusions at 60-65,97-98 (with the latter, compare the more critical conclusions of Roy 
[1968]). 

19 Roy (1972b); Roy (1996); Nielsen (1996a). 
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20 Hekataios ( FGrHist 1) frr. 6, 9, 29a and b. 

21 Nielsen (1996b) for a review of past scholarship - the date of this coinage remains 
controversial (p. 54), although for present purposes, it is only relevant to note that it must 
be early Classical. 

22 Williams (1965) 8-15. 

23 Jost (1985) 184. 

24 Roy (1972a). 

25 Cf. Demand (1990) ch. 1. 

26 Smith (1986) 29. 

27 This is not to imply that olive and vine were not viable in several areas (or indeed, in 
comparatively sheltered pockets within otherwise hostile environments). See e.g. a pre¬ 
liminary report of research at Tegea by the Botanical Institute of the University of Bergen, 
suggesting that olive cultivation was already evident in the E1A and grew in importance 
through the Archaic and Classical periods: Bjune et al. (1997). 

28 An observation echoed also in Madeleine Jost’s discussion of the location and nature 
of cult sites (Jost [1990] and in this volume). 

29 The following account draws heavily on the work of Jost (1985), Voyatzis (1990), 
and Voyatzis (1995), updated and augmented where relevant. Major studies of individual 
areas include Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981); Howell (1970); Pikoulas (1988a). For a 
recent review listing principal bibliography, see EAA suppl. I (Rome 1994) s.v. Arcadia 
(F. Carinci). 

30 See e.g. Hejnic (1961). 

31 Pikoulas (1988a) 229-230, commenting on the shortage of evidence in southern part 
of the later chora of Megalopolis. In Tegea, contrast Howell (1970) 88-89 with the extent 
of PG and G evidence from the Alea excavations discussed by Voyatzis. 

32 EIA graves: Ayiolias Artemisiou (Mantineias): ArchDelt 37 B (1982) 118 (LG cists 
and pithoi, small cemetery). Kato Asea-Palaiokastro: Holmberg (1944) 112-113 (LG). 
Kiparissi Yiannolakka: Pikoulas (1988a) site no. 74:1; ArchDelt 28 B (1973) 175, pi. 
152e. Andritsaina: Jacobsthal (1956) 7-9. Priolithos: ArchDelt 22 B (1967) 217. It may be 
significant that the Andritsaina and Kiparissi Yiannolakka graves, both close to Lakonian 
territory, contained only metalwork (assuming the Andritsaina collection to be complete, 
see n. 184 below). In this respect they compare with the as yet limited LG record of Lako- 
nia; see e.g. ArchDelt 27 B (1972) 244-245 (LG); 2 further LG burials have been found 
close to the Evrotas road bridge outside modem Sparti, S. Raftopoulou pers. comm. See 
the Addendum p. 456. 

33 Philippson (1959) ch. VI. 

34 Morgan & Hall (1996). 

35 Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 242-246, Fig. 2. 

36 Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 245-246 (noting IG IV 2 .1 42), state that in late Clas- 
sical-Hellenistic times Kapsia was home to the Elisphasioi, citizens of Helisson to the 
north. See Pikoulas (1990) 479; Pikoulas (1992-93) 204 for the converse view (followed 
here), that the Kapsia valley was always part of Mantinea, emphasizing its geographical 
proximity and also the mountains dividing it from the Helisson valley (where Pikoulas 
places the Elisphasioi). That the Elisphasioi were citizens of Helisson, at least by the 
early fourth century, is clear from SEG 37 340.9-10. 

37 Howell (1970) site no. 14g; Pikoulas (1990-9U); Pikoulas (1995) 105-109. 

38 Moggi (1976) 140-156,251-256; Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 260-265. 

39 Karagiorga Stathakopoulou (1989); Karagiorga Stathakopoulou (1992-93). 
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40 There are, however, unidentified (but post-Archaic) structures high on the east slope. 

41 AR 1984-(1985) 23-24. ArchDelt 37 B (1982) 116-117 reports later finds at Melia 
and notes that this must be one of the major cemeteries of Mantinea: earlier material is 
displayed in Tripolis Museum. 

42 ArchDelt 37 B (1982) 118. 

43 Voyatzis (1990) 87-89,203, 208, 220-222,254; Voyatzis (1995) 277. 

44 Karagiorga Stathakopoulou (1992-93). Mazarakis Ainian (1997) 168-169 restates the 
case for an earlier date, arguing that Karagiorga Stathakopoulou *s down-dating of Phase 
A (in relation to the eighth-century date proposed in Karagiorga Stathakopoulou [1989]) 
does not rest on new archaeological/stratigraphical evidence (indeed, she stresses the un¬ 
reliability of the shallow, washed stratigraphy), but rather on assessment of building ty¬ 
pology and comparative site development. 

45 Mazarakis Ainian (1997) 167-168 suggests that this structure may have been reused 
from Phase A. 

46 Illustrated: Spyropoulos (1991) penultimate page. 

47 Snodgrass (1989-90). 

48 Tripolis Museum 3158 (on display): ArchDelt 29 B (1973-74) 300, pi. 192g-d. The 
piece retains several early characteristics, including a flattened top of head, high nose and 
very marked, Egyptianising cheeks. 

A terracotta acroterion included by Kastner (1991) 256 no. 1 in his Group C (late Ar¬ 
chaic and later) and dated by Winter (1993) 139 ca. 525-500?, is reported by Koch (1915) 
88-89 (Fig. 42) as probably from Mantinea (“die aus Mantinea stammen sollen”), al¬ 
though as he observes, Fougeres (1898) does not mention it. Assuming the provenance to 
be correct, it would imply a late sixth-century public building. 

49 SEG 11 1086, 1087 (Jeffery [1990] 213-214, 216, 449, Arkadia nos. 28, 29 respect¬ 
ively). Koemer (1993) 95-96, no. 33; lPArkl\-91 % no. 8; Effenterre and Ruz6 (1995) 26- 
33, no. 2. An inscribed votive spearhead of ca. 500-480 ( SEG 11 1045; Jeffery [1990] 
210-215, Arkadia no. 11) is usually attributed to Kleitor, although Jeffery leaves open the 
possibility of Mantinea, since Paus. 8.9.2 reports a shrine of the Dioskouroi here too. 

50 Moretti (1959) 53-198, nos. 163, 193, 202, 254, 256, 265; Hodkinson & Hodkinson 
(1981) n. 115 note that they all participated in athletic events (4 being boxers), and all but 
one were boys. 

51 Tuplin (1977). 

52 SEG 11 1222; Jeffery (1990) 160-161, 211,215, Arkadia no. 20; Effenterre & Ruze 
(1994) 98-99, no. 20. 

53 Lehmann (1959); Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 248-250. 

54 Fougeres (1898) 106 (103-106 for later evidence too). Pottery from the excavations 
of 1989-90 is on display in Tripolis Museum; the earliest piece shown is an LG skyphos, 
and the remainder is mainly sixth-century Lakonianising. 

55 ArchDelt 37 B (1982) 119; finds, including a variety of daedalic terracotta relief 
plaques of women, are displayed in Tripolis Museum. Acroterion: Winter (1993) 137 n. 7. 

56 Howell (1970) site no. 4 Kandhila-Bikiza, pi. 27d: 15-18. 

57 Blum & Plassart (1914) 81. Voyatzis (1990) 32, 89; Voyatzis, this volume p. 135. 

58 Voyatzis (1990) 33; noting the Lousoi comparison, she suggests that if this material is 
genuinely early, it is more like to be Subgeometric than Geometric. 

59 Blum & Plassart (1914) 81-84; see Voyatzis (1990) 33; 0stby (1995c) 327-338 for a 
full recent reappraisal. 

60 Hiller von Gaertringen & Lattermann (1911) 29, Fig. 5, pi. 8a. 
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61 Blum & Plassart (1914) 85-87, Fig. 13; the description implies that the piece was re¬ 
cut as a triglyph in later antiquity, although this would seem highly unusual. Winter 
(1991) 213, suggests that the long narrow proportions of the fourth-century temple of 
Artemis Mesopolitis on the akropolis imply that the form of an Archaic predecessor was 
imitated in the new temple erected when the settlement moved. This remains wholly hy¬ 
pothetical: no evidence for the predecessor has been located, parallels for such imitation 
are few, and it seems strange that in a settlement that otherwise favoured contemporary 
architectural styles, the temple should not have been equally modem. 

62 ArchDelt 37 B (1982) 114-115. Finds from the 1984 excavations on display in Tripo- 
lis Museum include pottery of the seventh-fifth centuries (with many miniature skyphoi), 
a mounted silenos figurine (see also Spyropoulos [1991] centre pages) and a Lakonian 
acroterion. This shrine is also alluded to by Jost (1985) 121 n. 5bis. 

63 Burr (1927); Karakatsanis (1986) 49, Kl; Felten (1987) 23. 

64 Howell (1970) site no. 7e. 

65 Since evidence from Kaphyai, in the uplands to the extreme northwest of the plain of 
Orchomenos (bordering Torthyneion), is controversial, I omit it from the main discussion. 
Surface remains from the city site were described but not dated by Papandreou (1920) 
114-120 (see Jost [1985] 111-113). 

However, Howell (1970) site no. 1 (Ay. Yeoryios), reports one sherd (pi. 27a:6, Fig. 
5:37) as possibly PG, and one (noted as illustrated, but unspecified) as possibly Geomet¬ 
ric. The former is clearly a Vapheio cup, and the illustrated material includes nothing ob¬ 
viously Geometric. No Archaic finds are reported. 

66 Howell (1970) 88-89. The Parthenion area has been surveyed: AR (1996/7) 34-35. 

67 Howell (1970) 95, site no. 36 (reporting the results of Romaios’ excavations in 1954- 
58). 

68 Howell (1970) site no. 32 (reporting the results of Romaios’ excavations). Antonac- 
cio (1995) 68-69 notes the later material as intrusive, but offers no conclusion about the 
nature of the reuse. 

69 It is hoped that this situation will be rectified by the results of the Norwegian Arkadia 
Survey, which began in summer 1998 and is due to continue for three campaigns in 1999- 
2001 (no relevant finds are reported from the 1998 season: K. 0degaard pers. comm.). 

70 See also 0stby et al. (1994); Voyatzis (1990) passim\ Voyatzis (1995) 273-277. 

71 Voyatzis (1995) 273. 

72 At present, evidence comprises a shallow foundation trench in the eastern part of the 
cella passing transversally under the Archaic colonnade foundation (0stby [1997] 96), 
and a platform of unworked fieldstones which cuts the apsidal end of the eighth-century 
structures but passes beneath the Archaic foundations (0stby [1986] 85; 0stby [1997] 95- 
96; 0stby eta!. [1994] 95, 103). 

73 0stby (1986). 

74 Norman (1984). 

75 Athens, National Museum 55: Raftopoulou (1993) 1, Fig. 3. 

76 B6rard (1889); Jost (1985) 381 -384. 

77 SEG 11 1083; Jeffery (1990) 212,216, Arkadia no. 27; IPArk 1-11, no. 1. 

78 0stby et al. (1994) 111-112. 

79 Voyatzis (1990) passim ; 0stby et al . (1994) 117-139. 

80 Voyatzis (1992). 

81 Langdon (1990). 

82 Cf. Kilian (1979). 
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83 According to the figures cited by Voyatzis (1990), such items are most common at 
Tegea and Mavriki, but are also found in small numbers elsewhere in eastern Arkadia (al¬ 
beit rarely at Gourtsouli-Ptolis) and at Lousoi. E.g. stamp & pomegranate pendants 
(Tegea has 112 of 150, with the remainder spread between Mavriki and Lousoi [some 
types being restricted to this shrine] plus a few from Gourtsouli); double axes (23 from 
Tegea plus three from Lousoi - and a heavy concentration at the sanctuary of Artemis Or- 
thia in Sparta); and beads (74 at Tegea, three at Lousoi, two at Mavriki and one at 
Alipheira). Some items occur elsewhere but show local variations in execution: e.g. 
wheel pendants, which occur in different forms at Tegea and Lousoi. Others are specif¬ 
ically local: e.g. turtles (one each at Mavriki and Tegea), or miniature lyres (two at Tegea, 
one at Mavriki). 

84 Cf. the material of vessels represented in wells at Olympia: Gauer (1975). Also, 
bronze phialai in the Sacred Pool at Perakhora: Menadier (1995) 101-104 (stressing 
merely their presence and accepting Menadier’s conclusion that they do not constitute a 
discrete body of equipment from the hestiatorion). 

85 Voyatzis (1990) ch. 3.1; 0stby et al. (1994) 126-132. 

86 Hence, perhaps, Aristotle’s report (fr. 592 [Rose] = fr. 609 [Gigon]) of a treaty be¬ 
tween Sparta and Tegea whereby Tegeans would not grant citizenship to Messenian 
refugees. 

87 Spyropoulos (1993) 258 reports that the earliest finds from his excavations in the 
Episkopi area are Archaic, but gives no further details. 0stby (1995c) 306 n. 467 reports 
unpublished capitals dating to the late seventh-sixth century in the Tegea and Tripolis 
Museums derived from the whole area of the Tegea settlement. A marble head (female) 
from a pedimental group of the first half of the fifth century is on display in Tripolis Mu¬ 
seum (TM 1611), and a late fifth-century krater from Episkopi is reported by Spyropou¬ 
los in AR (1996-97) 26. 

88 SEG 11 1067; Jeffery (1990) 215, Arkadia no. 13. Tripolis Museum TM 2962. 

89 SEG 11 1074; Jeffery (1990) 215, Arkadia no. 18; EffenterTe and Ruze (1994) 292- 
293, no. 77. 

90 SEG 11 1065; Tegea Museum 1310: Romaios (1912) 353-356; Jeffery (1990) 209, 
215,449, Arkadia no. 5. 

91 Voyatzis (1990) 16-17. 

92 Jost (1985) 155, noting Lamb (1925-26) 142 no. 27 for the enthroned female type 
represented here. 

93 Whether this is the shrine of Artemis Knakeatis mentioned by Paus. 8.53.11 remains 
uncertain. The presence of terracotta Artemis figures may support the identification, but 
position of the site does not fit Pausanias* description well: Jost (1985) 160-161. 

94 0stby (1995c) 309-327, noting especially comparisons with the slightly later first 
Temple of Aphaia at Aigina (Fig. 179 for plan, noting that the rear of the cella was almost 
completely lost before excavation, and so although the overall dimensions are accurately 
known, the internal cella arrangement is hypothetical). Romaios (1952) 20, dated the tem¬ 
ple to the second half of the sixth century on the basis of certain capital forms (although 
these are not a reliable guide and anyway vary across the building) and a marble female 
head which he restored as an akroterion (MarcadS [1986] 329, Fig. 8.); the latter is, how¬ 
ever, very damaged and as Romaios himself noted, probably a replacement for an earlier 
terracotta acroterion akin to that from the Olympia Heraion (illustrated p. 18, see also 
Kastner [1990] 254, n. 26; on marble acroteria, see Winter [1993] 137). Roux (1961) 400- 
401 (as also 0stby supra) prefers to assign the ‘akroterion’ and the third of the three series 
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of trigyphs which Romaios placed on the temple to a hypothetical fifth-century triglyph 
altar. 

95 B6rard (1890); Kokkorou-Alevra (1993) 18; Athens National Museum 57. 

96 ArchDelt 24 B (1969) 130, pi. 119; Howell (1970) site no. 20i. Now in Tripolis Mu¬ 
seum, TM 2980. 

97 Romaios (1912) 358; as Jost (1985) 163 notes, there is no evidence to support Ro¬ 
maios* tentative identification with the shrine of Apollo Pythios mentioned by Paus. 
8.54.4. 

98 As may be evident at several points in this chapter, the precise nature and location of 
the Spartan border with southern Arkadia (especially in pre-Classical times) are difficult 
issues in need of greater attention. By the sixth century, one might infer considerable 
Spartan penetration north (see below under Oresthasion), and thus an unequivocally 
Lakonian identity for sites as far south as the small rural shrine at Kollines, where votives 
include Lakonian style terracotta plaques and pottery, notably Lakonian kantharoi (archi¬ 
tectural spolia have also been found, but are not dated): ArchDelt 37 B (1982) 116. The 
precise location of the eighth- and seventh-century border with Tegea is, however, a mat¬ 
ter of conjecture. 

99 Iozzo (1995b) n. 832. 

100 Iozzo & Pagano (1995) cat. 196; Jeffery (1990) 449, Arkadia no. 1 la. 

101 Iozzo & Pagano (1995) cat. 3. 

102 Bergquist (1990). 

103 0stby (1995a) 54-63. 

104 0stby (1995a) 61, noting that since Lakonian tiles predominate throughout Archaic 
Arkadia, a Korinthian roof probably implies a date after the end of the sixth century. For 
a possible analogy from Ano Mazaraki, see Petropoulos (1992-93). 

105 Finds beside the altar include a sword, female terracottas and jewellery: Iozzo & 
Pagano (1995) 271-272. 

106 Samuelsson (1988). 

107 0stby (1995c) 289, Fig. 171. 

108 Menadier (1995) 88-89, dates the dining room to the late seventh/early sixth cen¬ 
tury, probably a further stage in a building programme which included what we both 
regard as the first temple on site (located by the harbour and dated by its tiles between the 
second quarter and the end of the seventh century, pp. 71-72). As Menadier points out 
(111, pers. comm.), this date allows the inscribed hearth block in the dining room (dated 
earlier in the seventh century by Immerwahr [1990] 16) to be incoiporated at the time of 
construction. 

109 0stby (1995a) 63-69. 

110 0stby (1995c) Fig. 172. 

111 0stby (1995a) 69-88; 0stby (1995b); Iozzo (1995a). 

112 0stby (1995a) 88-93. 

113 0stby (1995a) 68-69. 

114 Iozzo & Pagano (1995). 

115 Iozzo (1995b) 394-395; Knauss (1988). 

116 A Lakonian lakaina and an Argive kantharos: Holmberg (1944) 112, Fig. 110 a, b; 
Coldstream (1968) 364, n. 2; Pikoulas (1988a) site no. 9 (relief p. 56, Fig. 6); Fors6n & 
Forsen (1997) 166. 

117 Fors6n & Fors6n (1997) 171; Fors6n (1998), and pers. comm. 

118 The torso of a ca. 2/3rds lifesize Archaic terracotta kore on display in Tripolis Mu- 
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seum is said to come from Asea, although its exact provenance is unknown. It is, how¬ 
ever, interesting to note that unpublished finds from a sanctuary at Mainalon (Zarakova), 
see p. 402, southwest of Mantinea, include the feet of a lifesize terracotta female figure: 
Spyropoulos (1988) unpaginated; idem , “To navap»ca8uc6 apxaioXoynco pouaeio 
Tpuuotacoq - Ta pouaeia ica! r\ apxaioXoyucf| epeova xf|q ’ApicaSicu;,” unpublished lec¬ 
ture, Tripolis October 1996 (I am grateful to Yanis Pikoulas for this reference). 

119 Pikoulas (1988a) site no. 2, Kandhalos-Vigla; Romaios (1957) 117-126. Voyatzis 
(1990) 33-36; Winter (1993) 139-141. 

120 Romaios (1957) 126-163 (including discussion of votives); 0stby (1995c) 338-350 
(348-350 on chronology, n. 595 on orientation); Winter (1993) 140 on the sima. 

121 Romaios (1957) 143-144, Figs. 33-34; ArchDelt 24 B (1969) 130, pi. 117a; BCH 95 
(1971) 878-879, Fig. 159; Bookidis (1967) P29; Ridgway (1993) 300,303. Floren (1987) 
229 n. llesp. nn. 12-14. 

122 Dawkins (1929) 21-22, pi. 5; Bookidis (1967) 104-107, P28. 

123 Tegea Museum 1605: Raftopoulou (1993) 1-6, Fig. 2; Romaios (1957) 144-146, 
Fig. 35. 

124 Athens National Museum 2869 (»Woman at the Window«); Bookidis (1967) 166- 
176, M41; Harl-Schaller (1972-75); Klein (1997) 285-288. 

125 See also 0stby (1995a) 350-360; Pikoulas (1988a) site no. 11; Holmberg (1941) 13; 
Romaios (1957) 136-137 and passim. 

126 0stby forthcoming (I am grateful to Erik 0stby for sight of this paper in advance of 
publication). 

127 E.g. Ridgway (1993) 184, ca. mid-sixth century; Kranz (1972) 24-25, n. 86, pi. 14, 
ca. 600-575; Jeffery (1990) 209-210, 215, Arkadia no. 6, dates the inscription ca. 525. 

128 Pikoulas (1988a) 58, site no. 10, n. 151. De la Genifcre (1993) 156 supports the 
iconographical identification of the statue as Meter. 

129 Fors6n & Forsen (1997) 170-171. 

130 Tripolis 3092: Spyropoulos (1993) 257-258 Figs. 1-2; Ridgway (1993) 205 n. 5.8. 
Pikoulas (1988a) n. 158 doubts that the statue was in situ , noting that his inspection of the 
excavation revealed no building. De la Genifcre (1993) 156 reports the piece and rejects 
an identification with Meter. 

131 Fors6n & Forsen (1997) 172-173, noting also remarks in their contribution to this 
symposium on the difficulties posed by alluviation. 

132 Forsen et al. (1996) 89 and n. 93: Pikoulas (1988a) sites nos. 8,18. 

133 See Forsen & Fors6n (1997). 

134 A freestanding Archaic stone lion, somewhat smaller and different in style from that 
in Dhimitsaina Museum (p. 404 above), has been discovered in this area: Pikoulas, this 
volume, 276. 

135 ArchDelt 35 B (1980) 135; ArchDelt 37 B (1982) 111. Communication of T. Spy¬ 
ropoulos at the Austrian Institute Colloquium on Arkadia, February 1984 concerning his 
excavation here in 1982, reported by Jost (1985) 201 n. 1 bis. I am grateful to Bjorn and 
Jeannette Forsen for observations based on their inspection of the site (noting similarities 
between the temple foundation and that at Agios Elias Kandreva). See also n. 118 above. 

136 Pikoulas (1988a) 16-17, 229-230. 1 am grateful to Jim Roy for confirming that the 
results of the Megalopolis survey accord with the pattern of activity indicated by Pikoulas 
(1988a). 

137 Pikoulas (1988a) site no. 45; Roy et al. (1992) 185-190. 

138 Pikoulas (1988a) site no. 42. 
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139 See n. 101; unusually, the cemetery is on the akropolis. No Archaic graves have yet 
been dug, but see Lloyd et aL (1982) for a fifth-century inscription with the word 
0A<DAIOZ. 

140 Pikoulas (1988a) site no. 50. 

141 Now in the Archaeological Collection at Megalopolis. Pikoulas (1988a) site no. 44. 

142 Pikoulas (1988a) 107-112, site no. 60 (the figurine pi. 51 may also be Archaic). The 
identification was challenged by Drakopoulos (1991) who believes the site to be in the 
upper plain of Asea rather than the Megalopolis basin, but his argument was rejected by 
Pikoulas 1990-9lb, whose conclusions are here accepted. 

143 The military road from Sparta to Tegea is visible at Anemodhouri-Ay. Paraskevi: 
Pikoulas (1988a) site no. 61 (105 on water supply). 

144 Pikoulas (1988a) sites nos. 63-64 (akroterion: n. 276, pi. 58, Fig. 7, with parallels 
from Sparta [Artemis Orthia] and Vigla). 

145 IvO 147-148; Moretti (1959) no. 231. 

146 Pikoulas (1988a) 108, citing Stesichoros’ Helene , Oresteia, Palinodia ; Pikoulas 
(1988b); Calame (1987); Brize (1980). 

147 Pikoulas (1988a) 108-109. 

148 Pikoulas (1988a) site no. 91; Shipley (1997) 239. 

149 Pikoulas (1985) 85-86. 

150 Pikoulas (1988a) site no. 92; Shipley (1997) 239. 

151 Pikoulas (1988a) site no. 93:11; finds include terracotta cubes of unknown function 
which are paralled at Sparta. He notes that additional (unspecified) Archaic settlements 
west of Leuktron in the area of Potamias “npoPtaipaxi^ovv yia *ril cpuart touq” 

152 Pikoulas (1988a) site no. 88. 

153 Shipley (1997) 196-204. 

154 Cooper (1996) 52, with earlier bibliography on the debate surrounding this date at n. 
71. 

155 I owe to Thomas Heine Nielsen the observation that if there is any connection be¬ 
tween the name of Laodokos son of Echemos of Tegea (Hesiod fir. 23a.34 [MW]) and the 
toponym Laodokeion in the territory of Oresthasion (Thucydides 4.134.1), perhaps with 
Laodokos as eponym, then it is conceivable that at some point during the Archaic period 
(most probably during the sixth century), Tegea laid claim to Oresthasion (whether on an 
ideological or a practical level) perhaps in competition wth Sparta. The suggestion seems 
interesting, although, as we agree, wholly speculative. 

156 An analogous point is made by Pikoulas (1990-9lb) 202 with regard to the bound¬ 
aries between Spartan perioikoi and the ethne of southern Arkadia and, from 368 Mega¬ 
lopolis, when he notes that boundaries were unclear and fluid if (in my translation) “we 
take into account that the Arkadian ethne, Mainalioi, Parrhasioi, Aigytes and Skirites, 
through time resembled Arkadians, perioikoi and Megalopolitans” 

157 ArchDelt 28 B (1973) 175, pi. 152e; Pikoulas (1988a) site no. 74:1. The burial con¬ 
tained one bronze pin. 

158 Pikoulas (1988a) site no. 74:11. 

159 Asimenos (1977); ArchDelt 37 B (1982) 117. Shrine: ArchDelt 35 B (1980) 135; 
finds displayed in Tripolis Museum. 

160 Pikoulas (1988a) 145-146, site no. 94. 

161 Pikoulas (1988a) site no. 101, pis. 95,96; Kourinou (1983). 

162 Pikoulas (1988a) sites 109,110. 

163 Kokkorou-Alevra (1993); Pikoulas (1988a) 112, pi. 107, 108 (192 n. 473 for the 
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proposed identification of the cult following Paus. 8.34.5). As Kokkorou-Alevra notes, if 
this identification is correct, the kouros may be a cult statue on the grounds of its size and 
also the fact that its right arm must be bent up, probably to hold an attribute. 

164 Pikoulas (1988a) site no. Ill, noting the possibility of Geometric and earlier Ar¬ 
chaic here. 

165 Pikoulas (1988a) site no. 108, Akovos Klokova: 2 A? sherds on an otherwise 
Roman site. Pikoulas (1988a) site no. 117, Potamia Mestianika: sherd/tile 6th-5thC, close 
to spring. Pikoulas (1988a) site no. 118: Katavothra, LA pottery and tile, small installa¬ 
tion close to spring. 

166 Pikoulas (1988a) site no. 131 

167 lost (1975). 

168 Jost (1985) 180-181. 

169 Kourouniotes (1904) 153-178. 

170 Kourouniotes (1904) 178-214. 

171 Jost (1985) 183 (for past bibliography); Morgan (1997). 

172 Jost (1985) 184. 

173 Williams (1965) 8-15. 

174 Roy (1972a); Nielsen (1996b). West (1985) 154, (acknowledging the difficulties 
presented by Apollodoros) interprets the Pelasgid genealogy in the Hesiodic Catalogue of 
Women as signifying the union of all the communities of Arkadia in the common cult of 
Zeus Lykaios. If so, this would imply a sixth-century date for some kind of regional role; 
but whereas the creation of this genealogy may well indicate an emerging sense of Arka- 
dianness and perhaps (although not explicitly) the potential role of the cult within it, it is 
clearly insufficient to support the idea that the federal role of the sanctuary was already 
established. 

175 01. 9.96, 13.108; Nem. 10.48. 

176 Bacchyl. 9.33; Pind. Ol. 9.146; 13.155; Nem. 10.82; IG IV 510. The games, at 
which cloaks (IleXXviKai xtatwai) were awarded as prizes, were celebrated under the 
name of the Theoxenia in honour of Apollo and Hermes: Paus. 7.27.4; schol. Pind. Ol. 
7.156; 9.148; Nem. 10.82. However, schol. Ar. Av. 1421 and Suda s.v. neXXfjvq say that 
a cloak was awarded on the occasion of the Heraia. The idea that there was significance 
(i.e. status by association) in the mention of Mt. Lykaion in two Olympian odes (in view 
of the particular status accorded to Olympionikai; Caims [1991]) seems hard to sustain 
given the eclectic mixture of different forms of local and Panhellenic festivals mentioned, 
and the fact that there is no obvious difference in the nature of festivals listed in Ol. 9 and 
13 and Nem. 10. 

177 Even under circumstances of informal association this would be unusual; formal 
federation almost invariably required a physical centre (see e.g. Mclnemey [1997] for the 
development of the Phokikon). 

178 See also Kourouniotes (1903); Kourouniotes (1910); Jost (1985) 185-186; Voyatzis 
(1990) 43-44. 

179 Kourountiotes (1902). 

180 Lamb (1925-26) 135-142 on types; Hubinger (1992) app; Jost (1975). 

181 Hubinger (1992); Hubinger (1993). 

182 SEG 11 1162; Jeffery (1990) 210, 215, Arkadia no. 7, bronze herdsmen dedicated 
by Phauleas to Pan, ca. 510-500. SEG 11 1043; Jeffery (1990) 215, Arkadia no. 8, bronze 
herdsmen dedicated by Aineas, ca. 500. See also SEG 11 1161; Jeffery (1990) 215, Arka¬ 
dia no. 12, bronze Phiale dedicated by Kamo (Kapo uveOuae xa\ Kopfai) ca. 500-480. 
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183 See e.g. Zimmerman (1989) 91 -113 on horse figurines. 

184 4 pins and 2 pairs of fibulae: Jacobsthal (1956) 4,7-9 no. 16; Payne (1940) 71 n. 3. 

185 Ergon (1996) 41-47, Fig. 27 for inscription; Ergon (1997) 43-49 (mainly on later 
material). 

186 Frazer (1898b) 391-392. For recent discussion, see Sinn (1989) 67; Kokkorou- 
Alevra (1993) 20-22 with earlier bibliography. 

187 /GV.2 424. 

188 Frazer (1898b) 391. 

189 Athens National Museum 2651: Kourouniotis (1908); Raftopoulou (1993) 6-9 (no¬ 
ting that the style lingers; she compares the Severe Style Glanitsa head ANM 1638). 

190 RE s.v. Lepreon for summary of sources. Nielsen (1997) passim ; Roy (1997) 285- 
286,290-293,297. 

191 Frazer (1898a) 473-475, describing later remains, cf. PECS s.v. Lepreon. 

192 Yalouris (1971); acroterion, see Kastner (1990) 254. 

193 OMB 1290; OlBer V, Fig. 63; Jeffery (1990) 219-220 no. 14. 

194 Jost (1985) 83. 

195 See also Kourouniotes 1910; Cooper (1996) 66-73 for summary with bibliography, 

196 Kourouniotes (1910) 311-319 for armour. Ergon 1959, 108-109; Yalouris (1979); 
Cooper (1996) 70-73, suggesting (n. 257) that the metalworking debris may relate to 
later, i.e. Classical, activity. 

197 Voyatzis (1990) 138-139 (two horses; one early seventh-century hybrid Lako- 
nian/Argive, one Lakonian on an Argive base plate ‘from Phigaleia’), 156-157 (Lako- 
nian-Elean bird). 

198 Snodgrass (1974); Cooper (1978) 17-26; Cooper (1996) 52,75-79. 

199 Fields (1994b); see also Cooper (1996) 75-79. 

200 Cooper (1996) 69. 

201 Kelly (1995); Cooper (1996) 74-75. ch. 4. Kastner (1990) 253. nos. 5, 19, places 
both acroteria A and B in his Group B (Olympia Heraion Group); for more detailed dis¬ 
cussion and typological discrimination, see Winter 1993, 138-139. 

202 Kourouniotes (1903b); Cooper (1978) 66-75; Cooper (1996) 61-62, 85 n. 25. On 
antefixes, see also Winter (1993) 142-143. 

203 Kelly (1995) n. 33; Voyatzis (1990) 39-43. 

204 Kelly (1995) 231 (not the walls as implied by Cooper). 

205 I owe to Erik 0stby the further observation that the similarity in proportions of the 
Iktinian temple and that of Apollo at Delphi (noted by Riemann [1954]) might seem more 
comprehensible if the Iktinian followed upon an Archaic predecessor closer in date to the 
Delphi temple. 

206 Orlandos (1967-68); Pikoulas (1983) on the topography of the later proasteion . 

207 Orlandos (1967-68) Fig. 74 top left; Voyatzis (1990) 204. 

208 Orlandos (1967-68) 99-115; Voyatzis (1995) 280. 

209 Orlandos (1967-68) 118 Fig. 93; Floren (1987) 229. 

210 Orlandos (1967-68) 53-59. 

211 0stby (1995c) 364-381 (368 for earlier terracottas). 

212 SEG 11 1182; Jeffery (1990)220, Elis no. 6.1. Provenance unknown. The reading of 
this inscription remains controversial: Dubois (1985) 45-48 rejects the reading of Epf aoioi 
in favour of Evf aioioi, principally on the grounds of the unusual shape of the rho, set right 
into the comer of the tablet (and thus with no obvious independent top stroke) and almost 
completely lacking a hasta. But as noted by Roy (1997) n. 78 (citing Minon [1994] no. 8, 
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who also notes the oddity of the digamma following a rho), Eua in Kynouria would seem 
implausibly distant, and if an upsilon is preferred, the name must be that of an otherwise 
unattested local community. As all acknowledge, Heraia fits well with the general pattern of 
sixth-century treaties accompanying the formalisation of Elis’ borders (see e.g. Roy [1997] 
for a review of this process). However, the form of the rho is problematic; the letter is cut 
into an ill-prepared area of bronze surface, is somewhat squeezed into the comer (other 
characters in the first line being more widely spaced than in subsequent lines) and sits at a 
considerable angle (almost as if there was a corrected move to write boustrophedon - a lack 
of care is also shown by a partial ly corrected spelling error early in the second line). It is poss¬ 
ible that the angle of the border line was utilised to form the top of a rho since the character 
abuts it. The hasta, while not wholly absent, is small for a rho (and certainly smaller than 
those of other rhos in this inscription), but its projected line lies alongside a series of pits in 
the bronze surface, and in making such a line as exists, the engraver’s chisel seems to have 
slipped at least once. Conversely, the character does not closely resemble the form of up¬ 
silon which appears elsewhere in the text. At present the question must remain open, and 
while I tend towards the reading of Ep/raoioi, I accept that there are significant outstanding 
difficulties which may prove impossible to resolve. I am grateful to the Keeper of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities of the British Museum for permission to examine the inscription, and to 
my colleague on that visit, Jim Roy for discussion; he is planning a new study of the piece. - 
One further Archaic inscription may possibly come from Heraia, although the association is 
tentative. SEG 11 1044; Jeffery (1990) 208,214, Arkadia no. 1, ca. 550-525, has a dealer’s 
provenance of Elis or Sparta; Jeffery suggests that if it was acquired in Elis, an origin close 
to the Eleian border is likely, making Heraia a likely candidate. 

213 Moggi (1976) 256-262. 

214 Williams (1970), attributing the veiled female head to Hera, reflecting the toponym; 
for a contrary view that the figure is Demeter, see e.g SNG Cop n. 231-232. 

215 Ekstein & Meyer (1960) 20 n. 1. 

216 Meyer (1939) 100-101. 

217 Kourinou (1990). 

218 Bather & Yorke (1892-93) 229-230; Jost (1985) 170-171. 
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222 Delphi 1657: SEG 11 1168; Jeffery (1990) 215, Arkadia no. 17. 

223 Jost (1985) 202-208 for summary. 

224 Courbin (1952) 245. 

225 Metzger (1940-41). Severe Style Glanitsa head (Athens National Museum 1638) 
see n. 189 above: Marcad6 (1951). 

226 Pikoulas (1986a); Howell (1970) site no. 47. 

227 Marangou (1969) 86; Raftopoulou (1993) 4-5. 

228 Meyer (1939) 31-33. 

229 Hiller von Gaertringen & Lattermann (1911) 24-32. Poseidon Hippios: Jost (1985) 
215-216 (with previous bibliography). 

230 Voyatzis (1990) 118. For group terracottas from Lousoi, see Voyatzis (1990) 242- 
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231 Voyatzis (1990) 45-46 for summary; as she notes, van Buren (1926) 77, 180 dated 
the acroteria to the seventh century and a comice fragment to the seventh-sixth. Kastner 
(1990) 256 no. 2 includes the acroterion fragments in his late Archaic Group C, together 
with acroteria from Lousoi, Mantinea, Mavriki/Psili Korfi (marble acroterion) and Asea 
(temple of Athena Soteira and Poseidon) which indicates a sixth-century date for the 
structure, closer to van Buren's latest date for the comice. 

232 For discussion of the Azanians, see Jost (1985) 25-27; Pikoulas (1982-82), Nielsen 
& Roy (1998); and Tausend (1993) - who takes a more inclusive view of the geographical 
area involved -; cf. RE s.v. Azania for testimonia. 

233 Bourget (1929) 4-21 (notably p. 9) with earlier bibliography: CEG 2 824. 

234 Parke & Wormell (1956) 324 (noting the late date of the preserved text); Jost (1985) 
26. 

235 Lacroix (1968). 

236 Papandreou (1920); noting revisions by Meyer (1939); Petropoulos (1985). 

237 Nielsen (1996a) 121. 

238 Papandreou (1920) 96-114; Petropoulos (1985) 65. Renewed excavation here has 
also failed to reveal pre-Classical remains; for the fullest reports, see ArchDelt 43 B 
(1988) 163-164; ArchDelt 44 B (1989) 137. 

239 SEG 11 1045; Jeffery (1990) 210, 215, Arkadia no. 11; Richter (1939) 194-201, 
Figs. 4,5. 

240 Small finds: BCH 84 (1960) 693; Howell (1970) 98, 117, site no. 42. Temple: Prakt 
(1891) 23-25, ArchDelt (1891) 98-100. Meyer (1939) 73-77. 

241 Voyatzis (1990) 35-37, 133-138, 155-156, ch. 5 passim , see also 242-244 on terra¬ 
cottas; Sinn (1980); Weber (1967). 

242 AR (1987-88) 24; Mitsopoulos-Leon & Ladstatter (1996) 44-46; Mitsopoulos-Leon 
(1997). Pottery: Schauer (1998). Terracottas: Mitsopoulos-Leon & Ladstatter (1997) 61- 
63 (noting widespread Lakonian influence). 

243 Reichel & Wilhelm (1901); Mitsopoulos-Leon (1990) citing earlier bibliography. 
Kastner (1990) 256 no. 3 places the early acroterion from Lousoi in his late Archaic 
Group C, indicating at least a sixth-century date. 

244 Mitsopoulou-Leon (1993); Sinn (1992) 180-182; cf. Bol (1988). 

245 Papandreou (1920) 95; Petropoulos (1985) 67-68. 

246 See e.g. the fifth-century proxeny inscription IG V.2 387. 

247 Jost (1985) 51. 

248 Tausend (1995) map. 1, for ancient roads in the Pheneos area, incorporating Lousoi 
and the area to the east. 

249 Morgan (1997) 190-191 (see n. 129), Mitsopoulos-Leon (1997) 60, and Schauer 
(1998) 267-269, for the presence at Lousoi of impressed ware probably manufactured at 
Aigion, but certainly on the north Pelponnesian coast, otherwise found only at Aigion, 
Ano Mazaraki and Delphi. 

250 Sinn (1992) 186-187; Isager (1992). 

251 SEG 11 1121; IPArk 273-275, no. 21; Effentene and Ruz6 (1994) 242-243, no. 57; 
Jeffery (1990) 222-224, 451, Achaia no. 8. Archaic inscriptions from Lousoi: Jeffery 
(1990) 214, Arkadia no. 4, bronze strip (ANM 15405) ca. 525 (= IG V.2 400); Jeffery 
(1990) 210-211,215, Arkadia no. 14, bronze statuette of Apollo, ca. 480, inscription per¬ 
haps a forgery (= IG V.2 403). 

252 See also Mitsopoulos-Leon (1997) 61, Fig. 10 for two protome fragments from 
Lousoi recalling Metapontine types. 
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253 Tausend (1993) 23-26 (also citing two examples of imported Boiotian high pyxides 
as evidence for inter-regional political connections; the presence of such imports is un¬ 
surprising given the increasingly rich evidence for imports in both Achaia and Arkadia, 
but the inference of political import is harder to sustain). For analogous observations to 
mine, here and in subsequent paragraphs, see Nielsen & Roy (1998) 23-27. 

254 Morgan & Hall (1996) 210-211. 

255 The date and process by which the cult of Poseidon Helikonios acheived pan- 
Achaian significance remain controversial (Morgan & Hall [1996] 195-196), although 
Poseidon is linked with Helike in Horn. //. 8.203. 

256 de Polignac (1995) 37-38 suggests that marginal Artemis shrines such as that at 
Lousoi may have been frequented by Pheneos and Kleitor. But the assumption of political 
marginality may be anachronistic, since the point at which territories were formalised is 
unclear. 

257 Manesi (single burial, end eighth century, with local Lakonian influenced pottery): 
Dekoulakou (1982) 231-232 Figs. 24-29. Kompegadhi (Geometric burial reported, no 
further details): AR (1954) 157. Priolithos (late eighth- century pithos burial): ArchDelt 
22 B (1967) pi. 156e. 

258 Flaboura (early seventh-century kantharos probably from a burial: Dekoulakou 
(1982) Fig. 35. Asani-Krioneri (early seventh-century pithos burial, containing one im¬ 
ported Korinthian aryballos and local Korinthianising pottery): Dekoulakou (1982) 232- 
234, Figs. 30-34. Ay. Konstantinos (early seventh century): ArchDelt 17 B (1961-62) 131- 
132. At least three undatable graves are likelier (by their form) to be earlier than later 
Xidhia (disturbed cist): ArchDelt 35 B (1980) 198; Agros Katsikopoulou (2 robbed cists): 
ArchDelt 33 (1978) 103. 

259 Classical: Planitero (Kleisoura, Seremetaki): ArchDelt 39 B (1984) 104. A pithos 
burial of late fifth-century-Hellenistic type, plus a further one 100m from Krioneri church 
(in contact with a contemporary enchytrismos vessel), and possibly related vases in Patras 
Museum: ArchDelt 42 B (1987) 163; Hatzi Spiliopoulou (1991) n. 57. Later settlement 
evidence from Kioupia and Ay. Vlasis, Glastra: ArchDelt 42 B (1987) 163-164. 

260 ArchDelt 42 B (1982) 164-165. Of particular interest is the chance discovery of an 
eighth-century bronze horse figurine (Patras 3866), since elsewhere these are rare in 
settlements, almost unknown in graves, and most usually found in sanctuaries. 

261 ArchDelt 17 B (1961-62) 132, pi. 157b; Petropoulos (1985) 65-66; Pikoulas (1981- 
82). 

262 Pikoulas (1988b) with a review of previous scholarship; see also Pikoulas, this vol¬ 
ume, p. 299. 

263 ArchDelt 17 B (1961-62) 57-61; ArchDelt 20 B (1965) 158-159. Hope Simpson 
1965, 37, site no. 83 possible Geometric and Classical on akropolis (hill Pirgos on NW 
edge of plain); Howell (1970) site no. 40, 1 Geometric (?) sherd. 

264 These sites were located and/or explored in the course of the Pheneos Survey. I am 
most grateful to Prof. Tausend and Dr Erath for information about their findings in advance 
of publication (Tausend forthcoming), and for permission to quote this information here. 

265 See also Knauss (1990) 50 

266 SEG 12 1112; Jeffery (1990) 208-209,214,449, Arkadia no. 2; IPArk 269-273. 

267 SEG 11 1118; Jeffery (1990) 209, 214, Arkadia no. 3; Jeffery notes that the script 
appears wrong for Lousoi, the location of a major Artemis shrine, and suggests that the 
dedication may instead come from a site on the borders of Pheneos and Aigeira called to 
eji’ "Apxepiv (Paus. 8.15.5-8). 
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268 SEG 11 1168a; Jeffery (1990) 209, 216, Arkadia no. 38. 

269 Jost (1985) 37. 

270 E.g. Knauss (1990) 52. 

271 Tausend (1995) 7-19. 

272 Tausend & Eralh (1997); Jost (1985) 317-325. 

273 Tausend (1995); Tausend (1998). 

274 I am grateful to Prof. Tausend and Dr Erath for this information in advance of the 
publication of the Pheneos survey. 

275 Knauss (1990). 

276 Morgan (forthcoming-b) app. 4. 

277 Williams (1983a); Williams (1983b). 

278 Williams & Cronkite Price (1995). Howell (1970) site no. 41, notes Orlandos* dis¬ 
covery of Archaic sherds on the akropolis of ancient Stymphalos; at site no. 41m, Ay. 
Konstantinos, he reports G?, A and C sherds plus tile, and an A? grave stele? He also 
notes Archaic figurines found at Karteri with later material. 

279 Williams (1996) 87. 

280 Williams et al. (1997). 

281 Williams (1996) 82-83, Figs. 4-5. 

282 Nielsen (1996a) 128. Jeffery (1990) 449, Arkadia no. 20a, Olympia Museum B5218 
(= OlBer VHI, 97-98, Fig. 34, 1). 

283 Rolley (1963) 472 no. 3, Fig. 19; Jost (1985) 57. 

284 Papandreou (1920) 130-146; Petropoulos (1985) 63 noting unpublished excavations 
by Kyparissis. 

285 Kardara (1988) 111-182 for presentation of small finds and architecture. Jost (1985) 
58. 

286 There is no reason to use a single, chronologically isolated Late Bronze Age bronze 
axe (Kardara [1988] pi. 32a) to suggest an even earlier date; as Kardara acknowledges, 
this could be a much later dedication or it could be entirely unconnected with the later use 
of the site. 

287 SEG 13 270; Effentenre and Ruz6 (1994) 350-351, no. 98; SEG 11 1123; Jeffery 
(1990) 215,449 (Arkadia nos. 15, 16). 

288 See Jost (1985) 65-70 for a summary with bibliography. 

289 Meyer (1957) 12-15; Jost (1985) 66. Meyer suggested that the objects came from a 
temple here, and tentatively identified the site as Onkeion (both propositions rejected by 
Jost [1985] 67). Winter (1993) 139 compares the tongue pattern on the acroterion with the 
hair of the Gorgon antefixes from Alipheira, dated ca. 500-490, although an earlier date is 
implied by Mallwitz (1968) 133 n. 21. 

290 Meyer (1939) 94-99. 

291 ArchDelt (1891) 98-100; Prakt (1891) 23-25; Jost (1985) 69-70. 

292 Pikoulas (1990-91c) noting that this identification had already been made by Y. 
Petropoulos-Sayas, and offering a review of other previous identifications. Howell (1970) 
site no. 46, reports 2 Geometric sherds here. 

293 Spyropoulos (1987-88) 5-6. 

294 Papandreou (1920) 121-129. 

295 This accords with the basic approach of Moggi (1991) though see comments under 
n. 3 here above. 

296 For a summary of relations between Messenia and the wider area of Phigaleia, see 
Cooper (1996) ch. 3. 
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297 Sec most recently Hansen (1997). In the case of Arkadia, one should stress that the 
literary testimonia for the poleis cited are, of course, later (from the fifth century on¬ 
wards): for full discussion, see Nielsen (1996a) and Nielsen (1996c). 

298 Morgan & Hall (1996) 191. 

299 Floren (1987) 228-230. 

300 Winter (1993) ch. 7. 

301 Note here the apposite remarks of Forsen, Fors6n & 0stby (pp. 185-186) about the 
costs of transport especially over difficult terrain: if the acquisition of marble depended 
on financial resources and/or the ability to invoke exchange obligations of whatever form, 
then an uneven pattern of distribution is inherently likely. 

302 Winter (1991); 0stby (1992-93). 

303 0stby (1986); 0stby (1995c) 301-305. Winter (1993) 135-137, cites the Temple of 
Hera at Olympia as a model of the Arkadian roofing system. 

304 0stby (1995c) 306-309, reporting (n. 467) a quantity of late seventh- / early sixth- 
century unpublished capitals from the whole area of the Tegea settlement, augmenting the 
temple evidence. 

305 See also 0stby (forthcoming). 

306 0stby (1995c). 

307 0stby (1995c) 313,322. 

308 0stby (1995c) 345. 

309 0stby (1995b). 

310 Kelly (1995) nn. 21, 27,28, noting also parallels at Halieis and the south temple at 
Kalapodi. 

311 0stby (1995c) Fig. 174. 

312 A statement based on preliminary observations at Pallantion, Orchomenos, 
Alipheira, and Bassai by Dr C. Hayward, April 1998; further, detailed study is required. 
At Bassai, arising from the restoration programme for the Classical temple, attention has 
focused on the exploitation of different local limestone sources and the structural use of 
bedding planes within the regular ashlar blocks required by Classical times, as well as 
quarrying practices related to the Classical structure: Papantonopoulos (1995) 203-225; 
Cooper (1996) 7-8, 98-107, 115-117. Extraction techniques for the Archaic stmcture(s) 
are not considered. 

313 0stby (1995c) 329; Alipheira: Orlandos (1967-68) Figs. 32-33. 

314 Voyatzis (1995) 281-283. 

315 Voyatzis (1992). By contrast, Mitsopoulos-Leon (1993) 35 plays down Tegean par¬ 
allels and argues instead for a local sequence of development of Artemis’ divine image. 

316 Voyatzis (1995) 282. 

317 Jost (1985) 368-370. 

318 Pikoulas (1988a) 35, on reactions to Sparta. 

319 Roy (1972b); Roy (1996); Nielsen (1996a). 

320 Anthologia Graeca App. Ep. 18. 

321 Olympia Museum B5233: OlBer VID, 90-91, Fig. 30, pi. 49,1; Jeffery (1990) 449- 
450, Arkadia no. 37a. 

322 Morgan (1990) ch. 3. 

323 Roy (1972c); Fields (1994a). 

324 Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 270. 

325 Callmer (1943) 99, suggested that the mercenary option was forced by a fifth-cen¬ 
tury population increase, but this cannot explain the Archaic evidence. 
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326 Snodgrass (1974); Cooper (1978) 20-21; Cooper (1996) 73,75-79; Fields (1994b). 

327 Voyatzis (1990) 198-201; Iozzo & Pagano (1995) passim . Cooper (1996) 72 tables 
3-2. See also Kynouria: Faklaris (1990) e.g. pi. 92. Samos: Brize (1997) 133-135, noting 
possible cult significance. 

328 Morgan & Hall (1996) 212-215; Hall (forthcoming). 

329 Cypriote foundation legends: Voyatzis (1985). For the supposed foundation of 
Gortyn from Tegea: Paus. 8.53.4 (by contrast Konon [FGrHist 26] fr. 36 has the founders 
coming from Lakonian Amyklai). 


Addendum 

For more information on the finds mentioned in n. 32, see S. Raftopoulou, “New Finds 
from Sparta,” in W.G. Cavanagh & S.E.C. Walker (eds.), Sparta in Laconia. Proceedings 
of the British Museum Classical Colloquium, BSA Studies 4 (London) 125-140. 
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8.317: 122 
8.380: 122 
8.426: 122 

Pausanias 
1.4.6: 128 
1.41.2: 123, 128 
1.44.6: 309 bis 
1.44.10: 123 
2.24.5-7: 258, 319 
2.24.7: 299 bis 
2.25.1-3:319 
3.3.5:123 
3.3.6: 123 
3.7.3: 123 
3.10.7: 125 
3.11.10: 123 
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3.13.2:247 
3.26.10: 128 
4.24.1:376 bis 
4.31.6:247 
5.10.7: 122 
5.13.3: 128 
5.23.7:246,417 
5.27.1:74 
5.27.2: 24,75,403 
5.27.8: 332 
5.5.3: 366,410 
5.8.6:414 
6.6.1:23,376 
6.7.10: 377 
7.1.8: 123 
7.27.4: 449 
8.1.4:71 

8.1.5- 6:71 
8.1.6:71 
8.2.1:71 
8.3.1:71 

8.3.1- 5:71,128 
8.3.4: 121 

8.3.6- 7:71 

8.4.1- 8: 127 
8.4.3: 121,143 
8.4.8: 121,143 
8.4.9: 128 
8.4.10: 121,122 bis 
8.5.1: 122,127, 1286/5 

8.5.1- 2: 121 
8.5.2: 122 

8.5.2- 3: 126 
8.6.1:309 
8.6.4: 245,319 
8.6.5:242 
8.7.1:319, 324 
8.7.4: 239 
8.7.11:390 
8.8.1:245,246 
8.8.12: 124, 129 

8.9.2: 124,247,417,443 
8.10.1:243 
8.10.2:241,246 
8.11.1: 125,371 
8.11.5:274,370,371 
8.12.1:246, 333 
8 .12.2: 262 


8.12.3:390 
8.12.5: 390 

8.12.7: 121, 126,166,245,3906/5,392 

8.13.1:242,246 

8.13.2:241,242,392 

8.13.4: 324 

8.13.5:240 

8.14.1- 3: 324 bis 

8.14.1- 17.5: 421 
8.14.9:243 
8.14.10: 246,247 
8.15.1:246, 247 

8.15.1- 3:246 
8.15.3: 241 
8.15.4: 241,246,421 
8.15.5-8:453 
8.15.9:242,421 
8.17.1:246 
8.18.7: 380 
8.18.8:418 
8.19.2: 370 
8.19.4:420 
8.21.2: 396 
8.21.4:417 
8.22.1:77,244 
8.22.3: 324 
8.22.7-9: 246 
8.23.1:77 

8.23.2: 324 
8.23.3: 246,247 

8.23.3- 4: 246,247 
8.23.8:239,269,305 
8.23.9: 371 

8.24.2: 127 
8.24.8: 127 
8.24.10: 127 
8.25.1:241,245,371 
8.25.2: 239 
8.25.3: 240,241,245 
8.25.4: 245 

8.25.4- 7:241 
8.25.5: 245 
8.25.11:2456/5 
8.26.2:73,74 
8.26.3:414 
8.26.5:239 

8.26.5- 7:413 
8.26.8: 304 
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8.27.3- 4: 54,128,246,385 
8.27.4: 239,303,404,406 
8.27.6: 239 

8.27.7: 2396/5,246 
8.28.1: 240 
8.28.4: 239 

8.28.4- 6: 53 
8.28.7: 246,296 
8.29: 414 
8.29.1:241 
8.29.5: 241,246 
8.30.1:311,402 
8.30.2: 247 

8.30.3- 6:74 
8.30.6: 241,247 
8.30.8: 124 
8.30.9: 241 
8.30.10: 242,2476/5 
8.31.1:247 

8.31.3- 4: 124 
8.31.4:247 
8.31.7:247 
8.32.2: 244 
8.35.5: 239 

8.35.5- 7: 288,291,292 
8.35.6: 247,2836/5,303 
8.35.7: 241,247 

8.35.8-9: 2836/5,284,285, 2866/5 

8.35.9: 303 

8.35.10: 122 

8.36.1:288, 191,292 

8.36.2: 167,415 

8.36.4: 269 

8.36.5- 8: 274, 275,276,311 
8.36.7: 39,73, 184,243,402 
8.36.10: 246,247 

8.37.1: 124 

8.37.1-38.1:241 
8.37.7: 368 
8.37.11:746/5 
8.38.1:71 
8.38.2: 295,408 
8.38.3: 124 
8.38.5: 244 

8.38.6- 7:167,247 
8.38.7: 2426/5 
8.38.8:78,166 
8.39.3:240,405 


8.39.3- 5:411 
8.39.4: 405 
8.39.5: 2456/5 
8.39.6: 244 
8.40.1:241,409 
8.41.1:241,405 
8.41.4: 2456/5 
8.41.5-6: 74 
8.41.7: 245 

8.41.7- 9: 242 

8.41.7- 10:411 
8.41.8: 242 
8.42.M3: 242 
8.42.3: 245 

8.42.4- 5: 245 

8.42.4- 12: 242 

8.42.5- 7: 126 
8.42.6: 245 

8.42.11: 149,245, 328, 332,333 
8.42.11-13: 126 
8.44.1:403 

8.44.1- 5: 190 

8.44.2- 3: 402 

8.44.4: 166, 242, 272,400 
8.44.5: 124, 125 

8.44.5- 6: 166 
8.44.7: 121,125 

8.44.7- 8: 121, 122,1256/5,128,246 
8.44.8: 121 

8.45.1: 49, 1216/5,125, 143, 145,396 

8.45.1- 3: 121 
8.45.2: 122, 1236/5 

8.45.2- 3: 124 
8.45.3: 1236/5, 128 
8.45.4: 129, 165,395 

8.45.4- 47.4: 121 
8.45.5: 242 

8.45.6- 7: 1226/5,127 
8.45.7: 122 

8.46.1: 122,1246/5,126,395 

8.46.1-5: 395 

8.46.2: 129 

8.46.5: 122 

8.47.1: 121,127 

8.47.2: 1226/5,1236/5, 126 bis 

8.47.3: 121,123,396 

8.47.4: 121, 122,123,243 

8.47.4- 53.10: 121 
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8.47.5: 121,122 

8.47.6: 121,125 

Photius 

8.48.1: 121,122,125 

Bibliotheca 

8.48.4: 240, 396 

8.48.4-5: 121, 123,125,126 

161 104b: 88 

8.48.5: 129 

8.48.6: 121 ter, 126 

Pindarus 

8.48.7: 121,122 ter, 125 

Nemean Odes 

8.48.8: 124 

10: 408,441,449 

8.49.1-52.6: 124 

10.36-54: 126 

8.49.2-53.5: 121 

10.47: 396 

8.49.3: 379 

10.48:449 

8.49.5: 369 

8.49.7: 369 

10.82:449 

8.51.5-6: 369 bis 

Olympian Odes 

8.53.1-3: 121,125 

6:41 

8.53.10: 1216/5,1236/5 

6.169: 331 

8.53.11:74,124,165,445 

8:441 

8.53.2-4: 121 

9:441,449 

8.53.2-5: 121 

9.96: 449 

8.53.4: 121,456 

9.146:449 

8.53.6: 121,122 

10 .66: 129 

8.53.7:122,126,395 

13:441,449 

8.53.9: 1216/5, 122, 124 

8.53.11-54.7: 121 

13.155:449 

8.54.1: 125 

8.54.4: 121,125, 129 

Plato 

8.54.5:258,299, 309,319 

Leges 

8.54.6: 121, 122,123, 1256/5 

10.5-6: 128 

845E-846A: 374 

10.7.6: 70,430 

10.9.5:416 

Plato Comicus 

10.9.5-6: 127 

KIA 

fr. 106: 378 

Pherecydes (FGrHist 3) 
fir. 5: 67,77 

fr. 169: 371 

ft. 82a: 67 

Kock 

fir. 135a: 67 

fir. 154: 371 

fir. 135b: 78 
fir. 156: 33,67,72 

fir. 99:75,378 

fir. 156-161:67 
fir. 157:72 

Plinius Maior 

fir. 161:77 

Natural is Historia 
14.116: 369 

Philostratus 

16.197: 37lb/5 
25.94: 370, 371 

Vita Apollonii 

25.117: 371 

7: 331 

28.195: 370 
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Plutarchus 

1.11: 127,128 
1.41.1: 128 

Mor alia 

2.10.3: 128,376 
2.26: 127,128 

[De Music a] 

8.34: 127, 128 

1142E: 74 

Excerptum 40.3: 73 

Quaestiones Graecae 

Polybius 

5:123,125,128 

2.1: 127 

2.46: 129 

Quaestiones Romanae 

2.54.6: 127 

52:123,128 

2.54.70: 129 

2.55.2: 240 

Vitae 

2.58.1-2: 341,350 
2.62.10: 376 

Agis 

2.62.11-12: 343 

12.4: 126 

2.65.3: 369 
2.69.1:369 

Aratus 

4.17.4-5: 344,377 

45.4: 376 

4.17.9: 378 
4.18.9-12: 369 bis 

Cleomenes 

4.18.10: 239 

4: 129 

4.19.4: 369 
4.19.13-21.12: 325 

Lysander 

4.20-21:74,79 

30.1: 126 

4.21.1:320, 343 
4.21.5-6: 245 

Philopoemen 

4.22: 127 

3.2: 369 

4.23: 127 

4.2: 369,370 

4.29.6: 369 

4.2-3: 376 

4.33.8: 71 

4.3: 369,379 

4.70.1:367 

5.1:369 

4.70.1-2: 269,305 

7.3-7: 369 

4.70.1-6: 240 

13.1:369 

4.70.2:51 

18.4: 369 

4.70.3: 77,416 

18.4-8: 369 

4.72.5: 367 

4.77.10: 239 

Theseus 

4.78.3: 239 

16.2: 88 

5.17.2: 240,396 
5.93: 377 

Polemo Iliensis (FGH III) 

5.93.5: 240 

fir. 34: 68 

5.93.6: 343 

9.17.6: 370,377 

Polyaenus 

9.28.7: 77, 125 
12.13-14: 331 

Strategemata 

13.8.7:369 

1.8:123,127 

16.36.37: 127 
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18.14: 12 9bis 

18.14.7: 125 

Fragments (Pearson) 

36.17.5-7: 342 

Achaion Syllogos 

39.3(14): 124 

39.5(16): 124 

frr. 142-48: 121 


Mysoi 

Pseudo-Scylax 

44:47,76,382,384 

frr. 409-418: 121 

45:48 

Aleadai 

58: 88 

frr. 77-91: 121 

59a: 88 

59b: mis 

Staphylus of Naucratis ( FGrHist 269) 
fr. 3: 67 

Pseudo-Scymnus 

525: 69 

Stephanus Byzantius 

526: 72 

Euaimon: 240 

Pallant ion: 242 

Rhianus (FGrHist 265) 

88.7: 88 

fr. 40: 376 

120.8: 73 

498.8: 72 

Scholia 

inAr.Av. 1421:449 

Strabo 

in Eur. Or. 249: 122, 129 

7.7.2: 88 bis 

in Lycoph. Alex. 799: 88 

8.3.2: 121,396,414 

in Pind. Nem. 10.82: 449 

8.6.19: 11 bis 

in Pind. Ol. 7.156: 449 

8.8.1:78, 325,330,384.416 

in Theoc. Id. I.3-4c: 72 

8 .8.1-2: 342 

8.8.2: 126, 127 

Simonides 

8.8.4: 368 

13.1.69: 128 

Diehl 

14.6.3: 122 

122:125,128 

123: 125,128 

Suda 

Pellene: 449 

Page 

ton filtaton ta filtata: 88 

53: 125,128 

54: 125, 128 

Theocritus 

Id. 22.157: 331 

Page, More Greek Epigrams 

LIV: 331 

Theognis 

1288: 122 

Sophocles 

Theophrastus 

Oedipus Tyrannus 

800-812: 251 

De causis plantarum 

2.17.1:371 

5.14.9: 368 

5.17.1:371 
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De lapidibus 
33: 372 

Historia plantarum 
3.1.2: 368,371 
3.4.5: 37Iter 

3.6.4- 5: 37 \ bis 
3.6.5: 371 
3.7.1: 371 bis 
3.9.4: 3716/* 

3.9.7-8: 371 
3.10.2: 371 
3.12.4: 371 bis 
3.13.3: 371 
3.13.7: 3716/* 

3.16.2-3: 371 
3.16.3:371 
4.1.2: 371 
4.5.2: 371 
4.16.4: 371 
5.2.1: 37\ter 
5.4.6: 368 
6.2.4: 371 
9.15.2:371 
9.15.4: 370 
9.15.5-8: 371 
9.16.8: 371 
9.17.1-2: 371 
9.18.10:369 
9.20.2: 371 
16.2.3: 371 

Theopompus (FGrHist 115) 
fir. 215: 376 

Thucydides 
1.2.3: 72,76,325,387 
1.9.4: 69 

1.120.2: 339,340 
1.125.1:87 
1.141.3: 342 
1.141.5: 342 
3.34.2: 69 
3.34.3: 69 
3.58.4: 374 
3.68.3: 244 

3.94.4- 5: 86 
4.134: 124,128 


4.134.1:448 
5.16.3:243 
5.29.1:76 
5.31.2: 69 
5.32: 128 
5.33.1:76,78 
5.49.1:23 
5.55.3: 125 
5.57: 128 
5.57.2: 69 
5.57.9: 69 
5.57-60: 305 
5.58.2:76 
5.58.4: 69 
5.60.3: 69 
5.61.4-5: 240 
5.64: 128 
5.64.3: 69 
5.64.5: 69 
5.65.3: 125 

5.65.4: 124,125,324,357 

5.67.1:69,75, 124 

5.67.2: 69 

5.67-74: 128 

5.76: 127,128 

5.78: 128 

5.82-83:258 

7.19.4: 69 

7.57.9: 75 

8.3.2: 69,79, 371 

8.3.2: 371 

T^rtaeus 
fir. 2: 404 

Varro 

De re rustica 
2.1.14: 370 
6.1-2: 370 
8.3: 370 

Xanthus of Lydia (FGrHist 765) 
fr. 16: 69 

Xenophon 

Anabasis 
1.1.2: 70 
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1.2.10: 75 

7.3.23: 70 

1.1.11:70 

7.6.40: 706/5,75,76 

1.2.1:378 

7.8.19: 70 

1.2.10: 27,70,75 


1.2.3: 70 

Cynegeticus 

1.2.9:70 

13.18: 122 

1.4.7:70 


2.1.10:70 

Hellenica 

2.5.31: 706/5 

3.2.20: 75 

2.5.33: 706/5 

3.2.26: 69,374 

2.5.37: 70 bis 

3.2.30: 49,69,75,78 

2.5.39: 70 

3.5.7: 127,128 

2.6.30: 706/5 

3.5.12: 69 

3.1.3:70 

3.5.25: 126 

3.1.47: 70 bis 

4.2.13: 128 

3.2.4:70 

4.2.19: 128 

3.3.5: lObis 

4.2.21: 128 

4.1.18: 70 bis 

4.4.13-18: 53 

4.1.27: 70 sexies 

4.4.16: 69,76 

4.2.21: lObis 

4.4.17: 53 

4.4.9: 70 

4.5.18: 53 

4.6.20: 70 

5.1.33: 127, 128 

4.7.11:70 

5.2.2: 328 

4.7.12: lObis 

5.2.3: 57 

4.7.8: 70 

5.2.4: 328 

4.7.9: lObis 

5.2.6: 378 

4.8.9: 75 

5.2.7: 343 

4.8.18: 70 

5.2.19: 69 

5.2.15:70 

5.4.25: 77, 145 

5.3.9: 374 

5.4.36-37: 379 

5.3.12: 374 

5.4.37: 127, 128,246 

5.6.14: 70 

5.4.37: 127 

6.1.11:75 

6.4.18: 127,128 

6.1.30: 70 

6.5.5: 373 

6.2.7: lObis 

6.5.6: 69 

6.2.9:70 

6.5.6-7: 128 

6.2.9-10:75 

6.5.6-9: 26,79,125,377 

6.2.9-24: 75 

6.5.10: 378 

6.2.10:75 

6.5.11:696/5,796/5 

6.4.8: 378 

6.5.12: 69,76 

6.4.10: 70,75 

6.5.13:79,240 

6.4.13:70 

6.5.15:69 

6.4.22:70 

6.5.16: 69 

6.5.2: 70 

6.5.20: 69 

6.5.11: lObis 

6.5.21:69,76 

7.1.32: 70 

6.5.22: 696/5,329 

7.1.40:70,75 

6.5.22-32: 79 

7.2.3: 347 

6.5.23: 69 
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6.5.24: 145 
6.5.25: 69 
6.5.26: 69 
6.5.27: 69 
6.5.30: 69,374 
6.5.36: 69 
6.5.50: 69,79 
6.5.51:76 
7.1.18: 69 

7.1.23: 25,58,69 bis, llbis, 75,343,347 

7.1.23-24:58 

7.1.24: 25,58,69 

7.1.25: 69,75,79 

7.1.26: 69 

7.1.28: 69,76,78,125 

7.1.28- 29: 305 

7.1.28- 32: 79 
7.1.29: 69 
7.1.32: 69 
7.1.33: 26 bis. 69 
7.1.35: 69 
7.1.38: 26,69,75 
7.1.39: 25 bis 
7.1.41:69 
7.1.43: 69 
7.1.44: 69 
7.1.44-45: 78 
7.1.45: 69 
7.1.46: 78 
7.2.2: 69 

7.2.5: 69 
7.2.8: 69 
7.2.10: 69 
7.2.11:78 

7.28- 1:78 
7.3.1:26,69 
7.3.1-4: 78 
7.4.1:69 
7.4.2: 69 


7.4.3: 69 
7.4.4: 69 
7.4.6: 69 
7.4.12: 78,79 
7.4.13: 69 

7.4.13- 27: 79 
7.4.14: 69,78 
7.4.15:69 
7.4.16: 69 
7.4.17: 323 
7.4.19: 69 
7.4.20: 69 
7.4.20-27: 78,305 
7.4.21:69 
7.4.22: 69 
7.4.23: 69 
7.4.24: 69 
7.4.25: 69 
7.4.26: 69 
7.4.27: 69 
7.4.28: 69 
7.4.29: 78 
7.4.33: 78 
7.4.34: 379 
7.4.36: 76 bis 
7.4.38: 76 

7.5.1-3: 124 
7.5.5: 124,127 

7.5.14- 15: 369 

7.5.14- 17: 376 
7.5.15: 246,343 

Oeconomicus 

15.1:374 

Zenobius (Leutsch-Schneidewin) 
2.54: 368 
2.59: 378 


II. Inscriptions and papyri 

BCH CEG 2 

45 (1921) 4-31, col. 2.116-17: 377 824: 69, 71,72 bis. 75, 78,452 

45 (1921) 4-31, col. 2.122-123: 377 824.2: 31,72,75 bis 

63 (1939) 145:63 824.20:31 
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824.21:31 

fr. c, 125-128:79 

824.22: 31 


824.23:31,62 

FJ)elphes 


m.l 3.10:69 

C/D 2 

111.1 3-11: 127,128 

1. inv. 6742: 62 

III.1 48: 377 

1.11.24:71 

III.l 83.14-15: 373 

1.II.39:62 bis 

m.2 193: 377 

3.56:71 

m.4 380: 63 

4.1.42: 63 

IU.4 382: 63 bis 

4.1.43: 63 

1U.5 3.III.45: 69 

4.1.48: 63 

III.5 19.14-15: 373 

4.III.44: 63 

III.5 19.86-87: 373 

4.III.5: 63 

III.5 23.1.38-44: 373 

4.II1.8: 63 

III.5 25.1.B.4: 373 

5.1.4:71 

III.5 25.III.B.6-7: 373 

5.1.21:71 

UI.5 25.111.B.l 1-12: 373 

5.1.23: 71 


5.1.26-27: 71 

I.Pergamon I 

5.1.29-30: 71 

156: 128 

5.1.32-33:71 

156.8: 123 

5.1.35: 71 


5.1.37: 71 

IG II 2 

5.1.39: 71 

112.2:69 

5.1.41-42:71 

112.19: 69 

5.1.44: 71 

112.26: 69 

5.1.46: 71 

112.31:69 

5.1.48: 71 

112.15:69 

6.A.9: 71 

1578: 63 

12.11.1:63 

8380: 63 

34.40: 71 

8379: 63 

51.7:71 

9282:378 

62.I.B: 63 


79.A.40:71 

IG IV 

79.B.3: 63 

510: 449 


616.4: 69 

Dubois, Inscriptions grecques dialectales 

616.7:69 

de Sidle 

616.8: 69 

no. 55: 74 

616.9:69 


616.12:69 

Dubois, Recherches sur le dialecte 

616.14:69 

arcadien II 

616.17:69 

0.1:381 

616.19:69 

0.1.29-30:73 

757.B.21: 69 

DuSanic, AM 94 (1979) 

IG IV 2 .1 

fr. a, 120-121:79 

42: 442 

fr. b, 122-125: 79 

102.23-24:373 
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102.174-175: 372 
103.45: 372 

IG V.l 
515: 374 

IG V.2 
1:38 
1.3: 69 
1.7: 69 
1.61:376 

3: 126,369,381,395 
6 A: 372 
6 B: 372 
10: 369 
11:369 
16: 126 
17: 369 
22: 123 
22.2-3: 376 
36: 121, 126,369,376 
36.36-74: 376 
36.79-126: 376 
38: 121,376 
39: 126 
39.14: 376 
40: 121,126,376 
41: 121,126 
41.18:376 
78: 1226/5,126 
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Achaia, 20,30,49,51,88 n. 6; 117,123 n. 
65; 127 n. 171; 136,148,152,196,197, 
198, 255, 347, 374 n. 129; 382, 384, 
389,418-420,425,453 n. 253; Achaian 
Confederacy , 98, 115, 243, 328, 369 n. 
57 

Achaioi (Pontos), 86 
Achaios, 32 
Achilleus, 113 

Actium, 98,115, 124 n. 80; 395 
Ada, 372 n. 108 
Adam, J.-R, 204 
Adshead, K. 110 
Aerope, 94,113 
Aeropos, 94-95.102,113 
Agali, 268 
Agamedes, 207 

Agamemnon, 76 n. 244; 114,128 n. 196 
Agapenor, 76 n. 244; 91-92, 122 nn. 27, 
30,33; 126 n. 147 
Agariste, 416 

Agasias of Stymphalos, 26-27,41 
Agesilaos of Sparta, 53,57 
Agesilas of Lousoi, 418 
Agiads of Sparta, 123 n. 58 
Agias Arkas, 26 

Agios Elias (Kandreva), 39, 133-134, 146, 
151,153,161,169-170,173-186,190 n. 
41; 208,212,371 n. 76; 401,427,447 n. 
135 

Agis of Mantinea, 30 

Agis of Sparta, 305 

Agraioi, 380 n. 208 

Agros Katsikopoulou, 453 n. 258 

Aigai, 418 

Aigeira, 453 n. 267 

Aigina, 445 n. 94 

Aigion, 418,452 n. 249 

Aigys, 406,448 n. 156 

Aineias of Stymphalos, 26 

Aineias of Troy, 128 n. 198 


Aiolos, 32 
Aipytos, 76 n. 244 
Aischylos 23,49 

Aitolia 83; Aitolian Confederacy , 377 n. 
154 

Akakesion, 229,232,246 n. 298 
Akamania 28, 83, 326; Akarnanian Con - 
federacy , 28 

Akhladhokambos, 258-259, 394 
Akovos Klokova, 449 n. 165 
Akrokorinth, 422 
Akroreia, 255 
Alalkomenia, 208,392 
Alea (ancient), 51, 142, 198-200, 208, 
248,255,266,298, 300,372 n. 107 
Alea (modem), 394 
Aleaia, 95, 123 n. 60 

Aleos, 17, 91, 93, 101, 106, 112, 128 n. 
190; 143 

Alesion, Mt., 156,224 
Alexander the Great, 324, 346 
Alexias, 335 

Alexias “Arkas”, 74 n. 189 
Alexion of Stymphalos, 377 n. 153 
Alipheira, 136, 139, 149, 157,161, 168 n. 
77; 177, 189 nn. 12, 13, 14; 193, 195- 
196, 209, 212, 214, 218-219, 228, 249, 
255, 302, 413, 422, 426-428, 432, 445 
n. 83; 454 n. 289; 455 nn. 312,313 
Alkman, 329 

Alonistaina, 263, 270, 279-280, 286, 300- 
301 

Alpheios, 104, 125 n. 121; 194, 196,207, 
228, 245 n. 226; 295, 310, 320, 322, 
367 n. 16; 404 
Alram-Stem, E., 179 
Amiantos of Trapezous, 416 
Amigdhalia (Mamalouka), 302 
Amilos, 199 
Amorgos, 83 
Ampheia, 307 
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Amyklai, 189 n. 12; 374 n. 126; 456 n. 329 
Analipsis, 393-394 
Anaphi, 257 
Anapli, 254 

Anastopoulos, K.Ph., 292 
Anaxandridas of Sparta, 96 
Anchisia hills, 389 

Andritsaina, 139,168 n. 77; 409,442 n. 32 
Androsthenes Arkas, 23-24 
Anemodhouri, 154, 161, 199, 303, 403, 
448 n. 143 
Anemomilo, 208 

Ankaios 76 n. 244; 92-93, 102, 112, 122 
nn. 27,33 

Ano Ayios Yeoryios, 198 
Ano Kariai, 293,295 
Ano Kanes, 295 

Ano Mazaraki, 418, 446 n. 104; 452 n. 
249 

Ano Mazaraki-Rakila, 148 
Antigonos Doson, 127 n. 171 
Antiochos of Lepreon, 26,75 n. 205 
Antiochos of Syracuse, 441 n. 9 
Antiphanes of Argos, 31 
Antonius, M., 98,108, 115,124 n. 80 
Aphaia, 445 n. 94 

Apheidantes, 91, 106, 143, 155,226 
Apheidas, 91,101, 112,127 nn. 178, 179; 
143 

Aphrodision, Mt. # 208, 214, 220, 243 n. 
170; 333,422 

Aphrodite, 135, 138, 147, 149, 153, 156, 
158, 392; Erykine , 136, 157; Machani - 
tis y 231; Melainis, 208; Paphia , 92 
Apollodoros of Athens, 36 
Apollodoros Mythographus, 34, 50, 94, 
112,449 n. 174 

Apollon, 40,136-138,168 n.75; 176,186, 
231, 335-336, 338, 345, 372 n. 100; 
395, 398, 411, 432, 449 n. 176; 450 n. 
205; Agyieus , 91,102; Epikourios , 149, 
158,220,231,411; Kedreatas , 406; Ke- 
re at as y 406; Onkeiatas , 222; Parrha - 
siosy 52, 138-139, 157, 408; Pythios , 
446 n. 97 

Arakhamita, 274-277,281, 301 
Arakhamitai, 275 

Arakhamites, 184,191 n. 48; 402,426 


Arapidhes, 327 
Archedios, 91 

Archestratos of Gela, 369 n. 41 
Archidamos of Elis, 26 
Archidamos II of Sparta 57,305 
Architimos, 17 

Ares, 94-95, 113; Aphneios % 94, 102-103, 
226; GynaikothoinaSy 95, 102, 126 n. 
146 

Arexion, 26 
Argeia, 299 

Argion Pedion, 223,225 
Argolis, 22, 50-51, 69 n. 63; 77 n. 266; 
142, 144, 152, 201, 208, 211-212, 255, 
260, 300, 305-306, 319 n. 73; 354, 374 
n. 129; 390,414,426 
Argonauts, 93 

Argos, 23, 28, 30, 50-51, 76 n. 247; 91, 
115, 144, 151, 196, 202, 208, 243 n. 
169; 253, 260-261, 299, 306, 308-309, 
318 n. 43; 328, 330, 337-338, 347, 355, 
357, 394,425,427,431,451 n. 230 
Ar(i)aithos ofTegea, 17 
Arion, 40,222 
Aristagoras of Miletos, 431 
Aristippos, 17 

Aristomelidas of Orchomenos, 102 
Aristomenes of Messenia, 376 nn. 151, 
152 

Ariston of Sparta, 96 
Aristonymos of Methydrion, 26 
Aristotle, 9, 17, 35, 80-88, 102, 104, 329, 
339,342,445 n. 86; 

Aristoxenos of Taras, 68 n. 21 
Arithas, Mt., 194 

Arkadian Confederacy, 22, 25-31, 36, 38, 
42,45,50, 55-59,72 n. 131; 79 n. 341; 
80-88, 97-98, 101, 124 n. 80; 140, 230, 
232 

Arkas, 17, 31, 33-34, 36, 39,43,56,71 n. 
114; 72 n. 127; 91, 101, 112, 126 n. 
147; 127 n. 179; 416 
Armenias, Mt., 389 
Arminidas, 424 
Arrachion of Phigaleia, 409 
Arrian, 324 
Arsen, 221 
Arta, 350 
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Artemis, 33, 40, 138, 145, 149, 154-155, 
159, 195, 207-208, 220, 230-231, 330, 
390, 442, 453 nn. 256, 267; 418-419, 
455 n. 315; Hegemone , 102; Hemera , 
135, 156, 323, 417, 419; Hymnia, 208, 
226,246 n. 273; 393; Kalliste, 154,415; 
Kedreatis , 207, 209; Knakalesia , 231, 
266; Knakeatis , 165 n. 7; 189 n. 8; 445 
n. 93; Lykoatis , 402; Mesopolitis , 135, 
147,156,166 n. 23; 206,209,213,214, 
215,226, 246 n. 273; 444 n. 61; Ortha - 
sias, 412; Orthia , 127 n. 169; 448 n. 
144; Pyronia , 421; Soteira , 209, 220, 
230; Stymphalia , 226 
Artemision, Mt., 224, 253, 255, 294, 375 
n. 140 

Arystas Arkas, 26 

Asani (formerly Krioneri), 419,453 n. 259 
Asani-Krioneri, 453 n. 258 
Asea, 75 n. 211; 131, 133-135, 146-147, 
151, 153, 161, 167 n. 65; 169, 182-186, 
191 n. 45; 198-200, 208, 218, 228, 242 
n. 126; 272-273, 276, 280-281, 299, 
301, 304, 309, 329, 379 n. 195; 395, 
398-400,402-403,426,448 n. 141; 452 
n. 231 

Asea Palaiokastro, 183, 190 n. 32 
Asia minor, 254,347, 384 
Asine, 79 n. 341 
Asios, 32-34 

Asklepios, 17, 43, 72 n. 129; 139, 149, 
158, 193, 209, 212-213, 222, 231, 304, 
339; Kaousios , 207,221; Pais , 222 
Astylos of Kroton, 40 
Atalante, 92-93, 128 n. 189 
Athamania, 83 

Athena, 53, 93-94, 122 n. 46; 139, 149, 
157, 159, 186, 193, 200, 209, 212, 243 
n. 170; 245 n. 238; 409; Alea , 9, 90-93, 
95-98,106-110,112,116,118,121 n. 6; 
125 n. 114; 126 n. 147; 131, 143, 145, 
151, 155, 167 n. 54; 175, 182, 185, 190 
n. 25; 209,211,214-215,226,329-331, 
337, 372 n. 105; 391, 394-396, 428- 
429; Hippia , 109; Polias , 230; Poliatis , 
93; Pronaia , 176; Soteira , 133, 153, 
175,208,309,400,452 n. 231 
Athenaion, 402 


Athenaios, 17,52,329 
Athens, 28, 30, 38, 41, 56, 85, 97, 102, 
115,117,123 nn. 67,70; 337,339,346- 
347,352,401,422 
Athinaion, 183 
Atlas, 91 
Atreidai, 94 
Atsikholos, 295-296 
Attalids, 114,128 n. 191 
Attika, 24,228,308 

Auge, 92, 102, 107, 113-114, 128 n. 190; 
214 

Augustus, 93,98,108,115-116,124 n. 80; 

129 n. 220; 329, 339, 395 
Ayia Marina, 154,161,403 
Ayia Metamorfosis, 184 
Ayia Kiriaki, 155,161 
Ayia Paraskevi, 448 n. 143 
Ayia Varvara, 204 
Ayioi Theodoroi, 221 
Ayiolias Artemisiou, 390,442 n. 32 
Ayioryitika, 373 n. 117; 397,426 
Ayios Athanasios Dhorizas, 183,402 
Ayios Ioannis (Asea), 402-403 
Ayios Ioannis (Manari[s]), 134, 146, 153, 
161 

Ayios Ioannis (Mt. Lykaion), 138 
Ayios Ioannis (Oresthasion), 146, 153, 
161 

Ayios Ioannis (Pallantion) 210, 398-399 
Ayios Ioannis Theologos, 134, 146, 153, 
161 

Ayios Ilias (Lousoi) 194 
Ayios Ilias (Mt. Lykaion), 139,208-209 
Ayios Ilias Kandreva, see Agios Elias 
(Kandreva) 

Ayios Kharalambos, 421 
Ayios Konstantinos, 253 n. 258; 419, 454 
n. 287 

Ayios Lias, 404 
Ayios Nikolaos (Gortinia), 197 
Ayios Nikolaos (Milia), 207 
Ayios Petros, 422-423 
Ayios Sostis, 200,207,396 
Ayios Stratigos Berekla, 408 
Ayios Taxiarkhis, 404 
Ayios Thanasis, 420 
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Ayios Yeoryios (Athinaion), 183, 190 n. 

32; 224,402,444 n. 65 
Ayios Vlasis, 453 n. 259 
Azan, 30,112,416 

Azania, 15 n. 5; 49, 54, 78 n. 296; 325, 
368 n. 23; 382,385,389,414,416,419- 
421,424,429,452 n. 232 

Babylon, 85-86 
Bacchylides, 419 
Bakis, 24 
Basias Arkas, 26 

Basilis, 207, 229, 246 n. 298; 293-294, 
414 

Bassai, 136-138,149-150, 158, 166 n. 32; 
168 n. 75; 207-208, 210-211, 213-216, 
219-220, 243 n. 183; 335-338, 343, 372 
n. 100; 376 n. 143; 399, 411, 428, 431, 
455 n. 312 
Bathos, 207 
Belemina, 303 
Beloch, K.J., 341 

Bendeni, 265-266, 298,375 n. 140 
B6rard, V., 205 

Berekla, 39,136,139, 157, 161, 208,230, 
345,378 nn. 162, 163; 409 
Bertsia, 424 
Berzova, 258 
Bezeniko, 270-271 
Bizika, 392 

Blenina, 228,246 n. 287 
Boiotia, 20,24,60, 82,257, 325, 334, 370 
n. 57; Boiotian Confederacy , 59, 83 
Boreion, Mt., 208,212 
Bottiaians, 83 
Bougrianou, 424 
Boura Ayios Yeoryios, 404 
Braudel, F., 219 
Brenthe, 296,303 
Breyannos, A.V., 262 
Breyannos, P.Y., 260 
Brikoliou, 424 
Burkert, W., 233 
Byzantion, 347 
Bolte, F., 50 

Carthage 86 
Cavanagh, B., 366 n. 1 


Chalkidike, 13,257 
Chaniotis, A., 326,350 
Charillos of Sparta, 95-96,116 
Cheirisophos of Crete, 395 
Chios, 85 
Choira, 95 

Chremonidean War, the, 115 
Cohen, A.P.,99, 111 

Cooper, F., 137-138, 204, 215, 337, 412, 
432 

Corfu, 401 

Crete, 83,85,91,326,350,379 n. 183 
Cyclades, 308 
Cyprus, 83,92 

Daemon of Oresthasion, 24 
Daidalos, 129 n. 220 
Daidalos of Sikyon, 31 
Damaratos of Sparta, 122 n. 18 
Damaretos of Heraia, 376 n. 151 
Damaretos of Messenia, 377 n. 152 
Damaretos of Phigaleia, 377 n. 152 
Damonikos of Torthyneion, 377 n. 154 
Damophon of Messene, 243 n. 179 
Davia, see Dhavia 
Deinias of Argos, 116 
Deinomenes, 40 
Delos, 346 

Delphi, 12, 21,24, 30-31,40,42,45, 112, 
151, 176, 186,189 n. 17; 213,337,339, 
344, 346-347, 376 n. 143; 377 n. 155; 
391, 405, 415-416, 427, 431, 450 n. 
205; 452 n. 249 
Demeas of Mantinea, 53 
Demeter, 139, 230-232, 246 n. 270; 400, 
422,428; Eleusinia , 159,207,221,229, 
233; Erinys, 40, 207, 222, 245 n. 249; 
Kidaria , 207, 246 n. 270; Lousia, 207, 
222; Melaina , 109, 149, 151, 208-209, 
220, 328, 332; Thesmia , 207, 246 n. 
270,421 

Demonax of Mantinea, 391 
Demosthenes, 30,38 
Deo, 219 
Dermys, 393 

Despoina, 139, 213, 158, 194, 215, 407, 
428 

Dhavia, 195 
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Dhiakopi, 265-266 

Dhiakopi (Bendeni), 298 

Dhimitra, 159,161,210 

Dhimitsana, 196, 215, 217, 244 n. 215; 

291,293,414-415,447 n. 134; 
Dhivritsa, 207 

Dholiana, 131-132, 145, 174-175, 177, 
185, 336, 338, 372 n. 102; 373 nn. 116, 
117; 388,394-395,397,401,413,426 
Dhoriza, 272-273,280 
Dhriza, 297 

Dhrosato Vrisariou-Lakes, 420 
Diaselou tou Kinigou, 421 
Didima, 354 
Dimitra, see Dhimitra 
Dimitsana, see Dhimitsana 
Dinsmoor, W.B., 169 
Dio Chrysostomus, 331-332 
Diodorus Siculus, 376 n. 146 
Dionysios of Halikamassos, 16-17,33 
Dionysos, 208,221,230-231. 330 
Dioskouroi, 417,424,443 n. 49 
Dipaia, 57-58, 97, 123 n. 67; 124 n. 103; 

189 n. 20; 195,228-229, 301, 303, 312 
Dipoina, 303 
Dittenberger, W., 82 
Divritsa, see Dhivritsa 
Dodona, 347 

Dorians, 16, 20, 67 n. 2; 100, 114, 117, 
128 n. 195 
Doros, 32 
Dowden, K., 33 
Dreros, 398 

Dromeus 1 of Stymphalos, 377 n. 153 
Dromeus II of Stymphalos, 377 n. 153 
Drosato, 420 
DuSanic, S., 56 

Echembrotos Arkas, 23,430 
Echemos of Tegea, 91, 93-95, 102, 113- 
114, 117, 123 n. 53; 128 n. 195; 129 n. 
223; 196,448 n. 155 
Eglenova, 295-296 
Egypt, 20, 86 
Eileithyia, 92, 102 
Elaion, Mt.. 208.219,411 
Elateia, 328,342 
Elati, 291-292,309 


Elati (Garzenikos), 302 
Elatos, 268 

Elatos (son of Arkas), 112, 127 n. 179 
Eleia, 149 
Eleusis, 233 

Elis, 8, 20, 28, 30, 37, 42, 45, 47, 49, 51, 
55, 77 n. 254; 79 n. 341; 103,115, 194, 
197, 201, 228, 255, 322-323, 334, 354, 
366 n. 3; 374 nn. 123, 129; 414, 425, 
430,451 n. 212 
Elliniko (Gortinias), 197 
Elliniko (Heraia), 414 
Elliniko (Moulatsi), 296 
Elliniko (Paloumba), 195 
Elymia, 199 

Endoios, 129 n. 220, 395 
Enispe, 76 n. 246; 384 
Epameinondas, 79 n. 341; 127 n. 171; 225, 
330, 343 

Epeion, 77 n. 260 
Epeiros, 83, 257 

Epharmostos of Opountian Lokris, 408 
Ephoros, 21, 34-36,42, 52 
Epidauros, 213, 330, 334, 336-337, 338, 
372 n. 107 
Epigone, 205 
Episkopi, 445 n. 87 
Epochos, 93, 112 

Erath, G., 440 n. 1; 453 n. 264; 454 n. 274 
Ergatai, 231 

Ergippos of Stymphalos, 377 n. 153 

Erymanthos, 199, 320 

Etruria, 128 n. 193 

Etymologicum Magnum , 55 

Eua.51,541 n.212 

Euaimon, 54, 142,199, 357 

Euandros, 23 

Euboia, 335 

Eumelos, 72 n. 126 

Eumenes II, 114 

Euphorion of Paion, 23,424 

Euripides, 91,114,122 n. 20; 128 n. 190 

Eurotas, 301, 303,310,322 

Eurydikos of Torthyneion, 377 n. 154 

Eurykrates of Sparta, 95 

Eurylochos of Lousoi, 26 

Eurynome, 219-220 

Eurynome at Phigaleia, 40 
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Eurypontids of Sparta, 123 n. 58; 392 
Eurytania, 86 
Euryton, 86 

Eutaia, 186,199,240 n. 55 
Euthis Arkas, 30 
Eutresia, 54, 142, 385,406 
Evrotas, 442 n. 32 

Fanaraki, 222 
Fanari, 194 
Fields, N., 411 
Flaboura, 419,453 n. 258 
Forbes, H., 366 n. 1 

Forsen, B., 7-9, 133, 169, 188 n. 1; 400- 
402,440 n. 1 

Forsen, J., 7-9, 133, 169, 188 n. 1; 400- 
402,440 n. 1 
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Map 2: Fig. i. Map of the Asea valley, showing the principal archaeological sites and the two possible routes for transporting marble to Agios 
Elias (Drawing: Bjorn Forsln). 













































